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[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.”’] 
THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE 
IN THE ARGENTINE. 


BY F. J. DELANY. 

The important part which Argentina plays in 
the grain markets of the world is brought home 
to our minds very frequently by the effect which 
Argentine crop conditions or results have upon 
our markets. At times domestic crop conditions 
and news are overlooked and all eyes are turned 


arable Argentine land, only about twenty-two to 
twenty-four million acres are at present under cul- 
tivation. 

Twenty-five years ago Argentina was producing 
cnly barely enough wheat to satisfy her own de- 
mands for home consumption, and it was not until 
1883 that she entered the column of exporting na- 
tions. That year she shipped something over 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat and about 700,000 
bushels of corn. Ten years later Argentina shipped 
about 60,000,000 bushels of wheat and about 3,000,- 


may be taken as our normal exportable surplus of 
wheat, while our exports of corn have varied from 
209,000,000 bushels in 1900 to 26,500,000 in 1902, and 
56,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1904. 

It should be noted, however, that while the 
volume of Argentina’s exportable surplus of cereals 
is second only to that of our own country, her total 
production is only a fraction of ours. But most 
of her production is surplus. The great volume 
of her production, though equal. to only a part of 
America’s production, must seek foreign markets. 


WHEAT WAITING FOR SHIPMENT ON RIVER FRONT AT ROSARIO, ARGENTINA. 


This lot contains 40,000 tons, or nearly 1,500,000 bushels. 


to the news from Argentina. And yet it is only 
within a few recent years that Argentina has as- 
sumed any importance. This importance increases 
so much from year to year that the question, 
“When is this increase in the yearly production 
of grain in the Argentine Republic to end, or 
where will it end?” immediately comes to one who 
studies our grain markets with a view to arriving 
at a conclusion as to their probable course. That 
thought will most insistently force itself upon 
the mind of anyone who picks up a table of world’s 
statistics and discovers, as he will discover, that 
of over two hundred and fifty million acres of 


000 bushels of corn in the year. In other words, 
she multiplied her exports of wheat by fifteen and 
of corn by five in the space of ten years. 

Coming down: to the present, we find that the 
grain trade now expects from Argentina each year 
from 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 bushels of corn and 
from 80,000,000 to 110,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Surely these are giant strides in the path of agri- 
cultural development. Argentina now produces 
more flax than we do. The exports of wheat from 
the United States during the year ending June 30, 
1904, amounted to 121,000,000 bushels—less than a 
normal amount, as 180,000,000 to 220,000,000 bushels 


Notice masts of steamers loading in the river under the bluff. 


And Argentina’s crops must seek markets as 
quickly after harvest as possible, for climatic con- 
ditions there, even more positively than absence of 
storage facilities, operate to make the carrying of 
cereal stocks from year to year very much of an 
unprofitable uncertainty, if not an absolute impos- 
sibility. 

The circumstance that Argentina’s harvest sea- 
sons occur at a period of the year when no other 
exporting country except Australia, whose crop is 
always an uncertainty, can offer new crop wheat 
or corn to foreign consuming markets is fortunate 
for her and of utmost significance to us; for then 
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it is that her importance as a purveyor of bread- 
stuffs to the world’s hungry mouths is most keenly 
felt, and most quickly reflected in our markets and 
in the values made in them for our crops. 

Taking these facts into consideration, and with 
such astounding increases and astounding possi- 
bilities for increase as these figures quoted show, 
it is not at all surprising that those who are at all 
interested, directly or indirectly, in market values, 
are anxious to decide upon an answer to the ques- 
tion quoted. 

It is not the purpose of this article to answer this 
question—a manifest impossibility—but a cursory 
glance at conditions prevailing in Argentina may 
be of assistance in arriving at a conclusion, and 
may be, therefore, of some passing interest. 

The visitor to Argentina will quickly discover 


The opportunity for agricultural development 


that the vast untilled acres of Argentina offer must | 


be neglected and unappropriated until men to till 
the acres can be brought to the country. And right 
here it may be noted parenthetically that the figures 
given in an early paragraph, showing the vast 
areas of arable land that are available for agricul- 
ture, are in a way misleading, for while the figures 
are correct, and while it is a fact that only about 
one-tenth of the potentially arable lands are as yet 
under plough, still a great proportion of the re- 
mainder are not available at present for agricul- 
ture because of lack of railway facilities. The ab- 
sence of good roads in Argentina, and the fact that 
a great volume of the transportation of the 
harvested crops from farm to country railway sta- 
tion occurs during the rainy season, necessarily 


1. GENERAL VIEW OF BUENOS AIRES DOCKS. 
Brick elevator and mill in foreground, with new concrete 
and stecl elevator in the distance. 


3. WATER FRONT AT SAN NICHOLAS. 
Grain warehouses and shipping spouts at San Nicholas, 
on bank of the Parana River. 


2. VESSELS LOADING AT BUENOS AIRES. 

Vessels awaiting cargoes at new concrete and steel ele- 
vator at Buenos Aires. 

4. ARGENTINE CORN CRIB. (TROJA). 

This crib is made of corn stalks, interlaced with wire and 
supported by saplings. Corn is hauled from the field 
to the crib on the flat wooden platform shown in the 
foreground. 


that it is a country of contrasts, a republic with 
sharply-drawn class distinctions, a country old in 
years and history and new in commercial activity, 
a country where the rich are very rich and the 
poor are very poor, where there are vast areas 
of productive farm lands and relatively few farmer 
proprietors. He will find that the total popula- 
tion of Argentina is about 5,000,000 souls, and that 
of these very nearly 1,000,000 reside in the city of 
Buenos Aires, the capital, a city that in every way 
right well deserves its appellation, the ‘Paris of 
South America.” He will meet there men whose 
land holdings are astounding, even to Americans, 
who have grown accustomed to the immense acre- 
ages of “bonanza” farms. He will find a land which 
has been bountifully blessed by Providence with 
balmy climate, mighty rivers and a fruitful soil, 
strenuously, but vainly, striving to attract to its 
broad acres its share of the vast stream of emi- 
‘grants which each year pours forth from crowded 
European countries, anxious to find means of sub- 
sistence, or perhaps a competency, in newer, 
younger, or more promising lands. He will wonder 
why Argentina does not receive her share of the 
exodus from Burope, and in endeavoring to learn 
he will find such a varied and entangled multiplicity 
of reasons that he will not be surprised to dis- 
cover that this question has been of such painful 
prominence in that country that the general gov- 
ernment has had a commission at work investigat- 
ing this very subject. 


render agriculture at any great distance from rail- 
ways impracticable. So, it can readily be seen that 
while these vast areas may offer opportunities for 
profit in raising live stock, only those portions 
which are situated immediately contiguous to rail- 
way lines can be profitably devoted to agriculture, 
and thus be entitled to consideration as a potential 
wheat or corn area. Even were this fraction only, 
of the untilled areas of Argentina subdued to the 
plow, the result in bushels would be marvelous. 

And here intrudes the ever-present immigration 
problem. It has been apparent in Argentina for 
some years that the country’s development along 
agricultural lines is in a great measure dependent 
upon the proper solution of this immigration 
problem. Most of the immigration to Argentina is 
from Southern Europe. Italy furnishes most; Spain, 
France and Portugal contribute colonists in the 
order named. And there is practically none of 
those most desired: Those from the sturdier, more 
steadfast, thrifltier races from northern or central 
Europe. 

The immigrants that do come to Argentina, at- 
tracted, as they are in most cases, by the cheap 
ocean fares or by tales of high wages to be earned 
during the harvest season, find employment quickly 
then, but after the harvest season is over they can 
find no market for their labor. Though an immi- 
grant may have brought with him small savings, 
he finds little chance to purchase a small land- 
holding, and this brings him face to face with the 


necessity of becoming a tenant or of returning to 
his native land as cheaply and as easily as he came. 
He finds that the Argentine land owner will not 
sell his acres in parcels that would give a colonist 
and his family an opportunity to carry on agricul- 
ture successfully. 

This unwillingness of the land owner to part with 
small lots of his holdings is a serious matter, and 
this circumstance is another one of the most potent 
influences that now restrict, and will continue to 
restrict, the agricultural development of his coun- 
try to nearly within present limits. Military or 
political heroes have in years past been granted 
immense tracts of land by the obliging government 
as recompense for real or imaginary services to 
the state, and these vast tracts have been in most 
eases held intact. Other immense estates have 
been acquired by purchase from the provincial or 
the national governments, and rarely does one of 
these lordly estates (or “estancias,”’ as they are 
called) decrease in size as the years go by, for the 
Argentine is tenacious of his land holdings, and 
rarely parts with any of it unless, or until, bank- 
ruptey may force a sale of the whole. He will not 
sell small parcels to colonists, consequently the in- 
dividual who owns a small farm is very much of 
a rarity. 

The whole system of farming in Argentina is 
based on the idea of tenantry, or else upon the 
theory of landed proprietorship, in which case the 
“patron,” or owner, oversees the farming opera- 
tions directly, hiring his labor at monthly wages. 
But whether the farming be carried on by tenants 
or by the patron, it is in most cases only a side 
issue to the raising of immense herds of live stock. 
Not infrequently in past years the owner of the 
land has gone in for grain raising only as a means 
to an end in this, that by leasing a portion of his 


| estancia to colonists he thus had the virgin prairie 


broken up, secured a few crops of grain, and then 
seeded the land to alfalfa for his live stock. The 
past few years, having been exceedingly favorable 
for cereal raising because of large crops, as well 
as good prices, have modified this rule somewhat; 
nevertheless the process of development that has 
been witnessed here in the United States, viz., the 
gradual encroachment upon grazing areas by agri- 
culturists who eventually subdue all of the acreage 
to the plow, and the swift division of large farms 
into smaller ones, the acres owned by those who 
cultivate them—seems to be reversed in Argentina. 
There can be seen vast plains which have felt the 
plow not once, but many times, now under forage 
crops, supporting vast herds of meat animals. The 
tillage is often only a preliminary to pasturage; 
so the tenant grower of the grain is crowded from 
one portion of the estancia to another, breaking up 
some new land each year, until eventually he is 
crowded off and must move to more remote dis- 
tricts. So, while each year witnesses a large ag- 
gregate acreage of new land brought under cultiva- 
tion, each year also witnesses very nearly as large 
an acreage lanse into pasturage. 

This condition, unusual in a cereal producing 
country, was the basis of a costly lesson learned in 
recent years by some Argentine capitalists who in- 
vested heavily in warehousing facilities at country 
points which at the time of the building of the 
warehouses were shipping great quantities of 
wheat. For a year or two these warehouses did a 
thriving business and then they were abandoned, 
for the wheat lands had been sown to alfalfa, cattle 
came to succeed the harvester, and grain shipping 
from those points decreased to an unimportant 
quantity. In the corn belt proper of Argentina 
these crop changes do not occur with such fre- 
quency, for the land is more valuable, and, besides 
being better suited to a diversity of crops, is nearer 
market and not so sparsely settled as those dis- 
tricts which are confined more closely to wheat, 
fiax and alfalfa crops. 

This, then, is an important point to be considered 
by those who want to arrive at an estimate of Ar- 
gentina’s future progress. Of course, the con- 
tinually increasing introduction of labor-saving farm 
machinery will operate to increase the cereal pro- 
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duction somewhat in spite of the circumstances 


cited; and it must also be remembered that there 
is really a net increase of acreage each year, that 
the acreage lapsing into pasturage is smaller than 


the acreage newly broken up, for there is some 


immigration to Argentina. The net total oversea 
immigration to that country last year was about 
50,000 persons, while the United States received 
over one million. 

It would be unreasonable, however, to assume 
that the difficulty of purchasing small land-holdings 
is the only circumstance that deters emigration to 
such a marvelously rich country. Social as well 
as governmental conditions are the subject of very 
bitter criticism by progressive, traveled Argen- 
tines. The latter point is one that can with diffi- 
culty be discussed by the foreign visitor to Argen- 
tina, for racial temperament is a large, if not a 
controlling, factor in social views and customs, as 
well as in statutory laws and the administration of 
government. Argentina’s is the strongest govern- 
ment in South America; its republican form of 
constitutional government is modeled very closely 
upon the constitution of the United States, but 
there are some slight differences in various clauses, 
that, when reduced to practice, become very ma- 
terial differences. However, the chief criticisms of 
existing governmental conditions that Argentines 
offer are not so much criticisms of the statutory 
law as they are of the administration of the laws. 
It is not surprising that in the interior of a new 
and sparsely settled country the local native police, 
representative of the government, is the sole rep- 
resentative of the law and is frequently a law unto 
himself. Naturally the poor colonist as a result 
suffers much petty annoyance. The fact that he is 
by most natives placed in the same category as the 
peon, and is treated in the same way, makes him 
extremely reluctant to endeavor to protect himself 
in his legal rights, for a natural or acquired in- 
stinct causes him to shun the law and its: repre- 
sentatives as he would the plague. 

However, the tenant colonist is not always blame- 
less, though it is not surprising that the lessons 
learned through his semi-nomadic existence, and 


the difficulties he encounters, sometimes impel him , 


during bad crop years to pull up stakes without any 
notice to his landlord and move to other districts, 
leaving his landlord, who has financed him for a 
year previous with provisions and some few im- 
plements or animals, to pocket the joss. Possibly 
because of previous painful experiences of this 
kind, it is not unusual to hear an Argentine land 
owner remark: ‘“I much prefer cattle to men upon 
my land.” Argentines complain bitterly that this 
habit or disposition of the tenant is a character- 
istic of his nationality, but such characteristics ure 
not noted here in individuals of the same nation- 
ality. Rather, must it be set down as the result 


9. FARMBER’S CABIN IN 
This hut is made of sun-dried bricks. 
tentious cabin than the average. 


ARGENTINA. 
It is a more pre- 


of a certain discouragement and hopelessness which 
are brought about by conditions over which the 
colonist has no control—conditions which are con- 
trolled apparently by those who have the least de- 
sire or inclination to remedy them. 

During one of many discussions which the writer 
had with an Argentine gentleman, who had been a 
resident of the United States as well as of Euro- 


pean countries, and who was, therefore, more fa- 
miliar than most Argentines with governmental 
conditions elsewhere, he remarked to the writer: 
“The difficulty is this, that we coax an emigrant 
to come here and after he comes, imposition of 
petty provincial taxes on his products, together with 
the exactions, annoyances and persecutions of 
minor officials, make life a burden to him, and he 
learns to distrust and to hate our government.” 
This may be a somewhat extreme statement of 
the case; nevertheless, in view of the conditions 
that do unquestionably exist, and in view of the 
fact that lurid tales of hardship and persecution 
frequently find their way in letters to the European 
friends of the colonist, the disposition of the emi- 


description of the economic conditions, that were 
to him most striking, will constitute a satisfactory 
answer to the question quoted in an early para- 
graph, nor does he believe that any more detailed 
analysis of these conditions would present a satis- 
factory answer. The theories advanced and the 
conclusions drawn are not intended to be in the 
slightest sense oracular, though they agree in most 
points with the opinions of many who have a more 
intimate and a more extended acquaintanceship 
with Argentina and its people. 

Argentina is, indeed, the “Land of Promise” (lit- 
erally as well as figuratively). Her people are 
optimists. Social, business and political conversa- 
tion is always permeated with the most glowing 


5. WAGON 


FOR TRANSPORTING 
As many as twenty horses, or twelve oxen, are frequently 


GRAIN AND WOOL. 


hitched to these vehicles. They travel long distances. 
Notice height of the wheels. 
7. ARGENTINE CORN FIELD. 
This corn was listed in on October 1; was never cultivated 
at all; picture taken on December 20. 


6. LOADING WHEAT FOR SHIPMENT. 
All wheat is sacked and shipped from the farm to market 
on flat cars. 
8. BALING ALFALFA HAY. 
The hay press is of American make; the engine is Wnglish. 


[All photographs herewith are by the author.] 


grant from Europe to seek his home in North 
America, where he wu! find work of some kind at 
some price, where if he is an agriculturist he can 
purchase small land-holdings, and where he will 
find fellow countrymen prominent in governmental 
affairs, is not so much a matter of wonder as it 
might at first glance seem to be. 

Argentines are prone to attribute the complex 
difficulties which this immigration problem pre- 
sents to the quality of the immigration, but in do- 
ing so they lose sight of the fact that this same 
quality of immigration makes a much better quality 
of citizen, after a few years’ residence here, or in 
other new countries, than he does there, presum- 
ably because conditions here encourage thrift and 
a desire for improvement, while there some of the 
conditions cited tend to accomplish an opposite 
result. 

It is hardly likely that Argentina can attract a 
fair share of the immigration from northern 
Europe, which is so much desired, until some 
radical changes in public policy or in public senti- 
ment are brought about. That these changes will 
eventually take place is beyond question; for the 
younger generation of native Argentines learn 
much during their period of education abroad, and 
the influence of their experience must make an im- 
pression upon the general sentiment, and _ their 
country’s policies in time. But the “manana” (to- 
morrow) habit is hard to overcome; more particu- 
larly so when it so nearly approaches a national 
trait. 

The writer does not assume that this 


casual 


enthusiasm as to the good things that the golden 
future is to bring to that land. Sub rosa, it may 
be added that this optimism and enthusiastic hope 
frequently finds its way into and tints cabled press 
dispatches and even official governmental reports. 
But this much is certain, Argentina has the area, 
the soil, the climate. She lacks only the men to be- 
come the world’s granary. The belief that a knowl- 
edge of the circumstances that affect her prospects 
for securing the men may be useful in forming an 
opinion as to her growth in cereal production is 
the excuse for writing of them. 

It may be set down as the conclusion of the 
writer, as well as of better informed students of 
Argentina, that the country is now well up to the 
limits of cereal production of the present popula- 
tion, and that any happy change which would tend 
to increase the net volume of immigration would 
operate quickly and materially to increase the ex- 
portable surplus of cereals. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the conditions mentioned herein would 
be susceptible only to a gradual change. Conse- 
quently it seems reasonable to assume that we may 
look forward to gradually increasing surpluses of 
wheat and corn from Argentina, without the fear 
that these surpluses may be multiplied in future 
years at the astonishing rates they have been in 
the past. 


State Grain Inspector Radford of Kansas has 
reappointed J. R. Mentzer supervising weighmaster 
and W. J. Graham supervising grain inspector, with 
offices at Kansas City, Kan. 
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{For the ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
HOW GRAIN IS INSPECTED AT 
BUFFALO. 


BY JOHN D. SHANAHAN. 
Chief of the Inspection and Weighing Department, Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Our method for handling track receipts of grain 
is as follows: 

The inspector with his helper inspects and 
grades the contents of each car and draws a sam- 
ple of same, into which he places a ticket with car 
number and grade and such other information as 
is indicated on ticket hereto attached.* This sam- 
ple is then brought to the office and carefully looked 
over either by my assistant or by myself, and a rec- 
ord is made of the road on which it was inspected 
together with initials, car number, grade, test 
weight, color, quality and condition. This sample 
is then furnished to the owner of the grain. 

The practical result of this system is that I have 
a constant check on the work of every man on 
the force, and this fact has always given us a 
more eyen grading than could have been obtained 
in any other way. 

In handling our lake business much the same 
method is employed. An average sample of each 
10,000 bushels of grain is taken as it is being ele- 
vated out of a vessel, and these samples are care- 
fully revised at the office and the inspector’s grade 
sustained or changed. Samples of each lot of out- 
going grain are also revised at the office and placed 
on file for 30 days. 

I do not quite see how chief inspectors responsi- 
ble for the work of their assistants or the grading 
of grain can have any check whatever unless they 
do something like this. I think Mr. Cowen is on 
the right track. The Minnesota inspection depart- 
ment has adopted this method recently on coarse 
grains, and I am sure with good results. 


*Copy of the ticket used by Buffalo inspectors: 
SLAP Ener oeh cl aeuo sro icy “EES 1904. 


GLAST slate ts ralierens 


REMAKES cc ce se 


Sal SENTtA Chics ciel sieve cheers O 


Inspector. 
THIS CAR LEAKING 
Under grain door 
Over grain door 
Through grain door 
At end door 
At king bolt 
At draw bar 
At end 


At side 
GENERAL CONDITION 


of car, good 
of car, poor 


of cooperage, good 


UO) GASPS Sie ane toueva: 


of cooperage, poor 


A RICE ELEVATOR. 


A contract has been let by the National Rice 
Milling Company to James Stewart & Co. of St. 
Louis, Chicago and London for the construction of 
a rice elevator with a capacity of 250,000 bushels— 
the first of its kind to be erected in this city or 
the vicinity, says the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

The elevator plan provides for a 300-foot un- 
loading platform, and for yards and approaches that 
will enable all handling to be done with the ut- 
most ease and saving of both time and labor. 
There will be a large number of bins, nine-tenths 
of them with a capacity of about 700 bushels, and 
the others approximating 1,400 bushels. 


The elevator will be located near the mills of 
the company, and it is understood that work will 
begin thereon before the end of the early summer, 
the building to be completed when the rice first 
begins to move next autumn. Similar structures 
have been planned and some erected in the West- 
ern rice belt, but this is a new departure for New 
Orleans. 


DID NOT FURNISH CARS. 


A case that attracted considerable attention 
in Indiana was that of George C. Wood against 
the Panhandle (P., C., C. & St. L.) railroad, recently 
concluded at Kokomo,: with a verdict of $2,500 
damages. 

Mr. Wood operates grain elevators at Windfall 
and several other towns on the Panhandle south 
of Kokomo. He began his first suit at Tipton, claim- 
ing $2,000 damages on the ground that he had lost 
that sum through his inability to get to seaboard 
the grain he had purchased by reason of the fail- 


THE PITTSBURG GRAIN AND 
FLOUR EXCHANGE. 


Moving day for the Pittsburg Grain and Flour 
Exchange of Pittsburg, Pa., was May 1, 1905. On 
that date the Exchange moved into the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway building at Tenth and Penn streets, 
and the old McCance Block, which for years had 
been its home, will know it no more. 

The Pennsylvania Company has remodeled the 
building throughout to meet the new requirements. 
The Exchange room, on the third floor, is large ana 
well lighted, and is finished in apple green, to 
create a favorable light for showing grain samples. 
There is also a directors’ room, superintendent’s 
room and chief inspector’s room, with large vault 
for books and securities. 

The building is designed as a home also for mem- 
bers of the Exchange, and those who have already 
taken offices there are: H. G. Morgan & Co., C. A. 
Foster, Kyle & Thorne, N. Morton, Geidel & Dick- 
son, R. S. McCague. It is expected that other mem- 


NEW HOME OF PITTSBURG GRAIN AND FLOUR EXCHANGE. 


ure of the railroad company to furnish cars for its 
prompt shipment. Mr. Wood also alleged that the 
railroad discriminated against his elevators, fur- 
nishing cars to other grain men when none were 
to be had by him. This the company vigorously 
denied. In the suit at Kokomo the claims amounted 
to $10,284. 

The case was closely contested, and a large 
part of the evidence consisted of statistical data 
on both sides, the plaintiff giving a complete list, 
with dates and figures, of every load of grain re- 
ceived in all five elevators for a period extending 
from November, 1902, to May, 1903, during which 
period the alleged discrimination occurred; while 
the railroad company, in turn, gave a complete di- 
scription of every car it delivered at all five of the 
elevators during the same period. The mass of 
figures thus adduced was simply immense, go 
that it is no wonder, as the local reporter said, 
both judge and jury were asleep a good part of 
the time. The jury reached a verdict, after a fif- 
teen days’ trial and five hours’ deliberation in the 
jury room, of $2,500 damages. 


U. S. Senator J. R. Burton of Kansas was re- 
indicted by the Federal grand jury on April 13 on 
the charge of accepting fees to the amount of 
$2,500 from the Rialto Grain and Securities Com- 
pany of St. Louis, in whose behalf it is alleged 
he acted as an attorney before the Postoffice De- 
partment at Washington. The new indictment con- 
tains five counts. 


bers of the Exchange will move into the new quar- 
ters as soon as their present leases and circum- 
stances permit. 

The Pittsburg Grain and Flour Exchange now has 
seventy-six members. Three years ago member- 
ships sold at $30; now $250 is bid, with none to be 
had. The Exchange has been very prosperous 
the past few years, and under good management its 
volume of business has increased steadily, in pro- 
portion to the growth of the city, at least. 

The question of Greater Pittsburg is being agi- 
tated now, and it is expected that favorable legis- 
lation will admit Allegheny County within the city’s 
incorporate limits. This will give Pittsburg a pop- 
ulation of upwards of 1,000,000 people and still fur- 
ther advance her business interests. 

With the opening of the new building the long- 
felt desire of the members of the Exchange to unite 
in one common home has been at last realized; and 
with a home convenient to railroads, depots and 
business centers, the members will have increased 
opportunities for extending the business of the 
Exchange. 

The opening reception to the members of the 
Exchange and their invited friends took place on 
May 11. From 10 o’clock until 2 o’clock the mem- 
bers received their guests and showed them through 
the trading floor and the offices. Beginning at 10:30 
o’clock sharp an interesting program, commemora- 
tive of the opening of the new quarters, was car- 
ried out and proved to be very enjoyable. A large 
number of local friends and shippers were present 
to take part in the opening. 
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TO PROTECT RECEIVERS. 


The meeting of grain receivers called by C. B. 
Riley of Indiana, acting as representative of the 
advisory committee of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, was held on April 13 at Cincinnati. 
About 60 gentlemen were present. The meeting 
was presided over by H. S. Grimes of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, J. W. McCord of Columbus acting as secre- 
‘tary. 

The meeting, it will be remembered, was called 
to devise a plan to protect handlers of drafts at- 
tached to bills of lading, the latter of course rep- 
resenting the property to be transferred by pay- 
ment of the draft, from such losses as were sus- 
tained recently by the Union Hay & Grain Co. of 
Cincinnati and others by the Ricketts forgeries. 

The greater part of the day was devoted to the 
matter in hand, the morning being devoted to 
discussion and suggestions. Geo. H. Ingalls, general 
freight agent of the Big Four System, attended 
this session and spoke from the standpoint of the 
railroads. He stated that it is as much to the in- 
terests of the railroads to throw safeguards about 
bills of lading as it is to the shippers, and said 
that his road would be willing to co-operate in the 
movement. 

As a result of the morning’s discussion a com- 
mittee, consisting of W. W. Granger, chairman; 
C. B. Riley, J. W. McCord, Harry H. Hill, E. E. 
Williamson and Harry Bingham, was named to 
consider the suggestions and draft a report to be 
delivered at the afternoon session. 

After recess for lunch the committee was called 
on for a report, and majority and minority reports 
were submitted. The majority report was as fol- 
lows: 


1. That the order bill of lading be issued to 
agents in station and serial numbers, printed on 
better paper than is now in general use for such 
purpose, 

2. That the order bill of lading be kept from the 
public as passenger tickets are. 

3. That the order bill of lading be issued under 
stamp and seal, executed in ink by the issuing 
agent. 

4. That order bills of lading be printed or other- 
wise designated as such. 


The report of the minority committee 
follows: 


The recommendations submitted by the majority 
are, in the estimation of the minority, good ones, 
but the minority committeemen, however, prefer to 
make the following recommendation: 

That terms governing purchase of grain shall be 
that payment of drafts shall be made, with proper 
bills of lading attached, only upon receipt of notice 
from railroad agent at destination of arrival of 
confirmatory waybills. 

In the treatment of this question your committee 
suggests that due consideration should be given 
to the practical banking, railroad and commercial 
conditions as they now exist, and as they would 
be affected by the proposed reforms. 


is as 


After much discussion the majority report was 
adopted, and a special committee, consisting of 
E. E. Williamson of Cincinnati, chairman; J. W. 
McCord of Columbus; Harry Bingham of Louis- 
ville; Edward Kinney of Indianapolis; H. S. 
Grimes of Portsmouth, Ohio, and Harry H. Hill 
of Cincinnati, was named to take up the work 
where the conference ended. This committee will 
issue a call to the railroads and bankers for a con- 
ference to be held in Cincinnati in the near future, 
at which the outline of the bill of lading will be 
submitted for joint consideration. 


OKLAHOMA GRAIN DEALERS. 


The annual meetings of the Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory Millers’ and Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tions will be held at Enid on May 17 and 18. A 
feature of the joint meeting of the two bodies 
will be a discussion of means to promote the edu- 
cational work outlined by the industrial agent of 
the Frisco System, who has proposed a series of 
ear-end lectures on cereal crops similar to those 
given in various states a few weeks ago. The 
Frisco System will furnish the transportation, and 


is endeavoring to enlist the professional aid of 
the Agricultural Department at Washington to give 
lectures throughout Indian Territory on methods 
of getting the best results from wheat cultivation, 
the best seed to be used, how to get it, and also 
to announce that this seed may be gotten through 
the millers and grain dealers in sympathy with 
the movement to improve the yield of wheat and 
other grains and also their quality. 


The outlook for both grain dealer and miller in 


this section of the country is exceedingly bright 
at this time; and the supply men find a great deal 
of both elevator and mill improvement work going 
on. 


J. M. BRAFFORD. 


The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association has been 
fortunate in securing, as secretary to succeed C. B. 
Riley, who becomes secretary of the Indiana Rail- 
road Commission, a practical grain man in the per- 


son of J. M. Brafford of Winamac, who has been 


vice-president of the Association during the past 
two years. 
Mr. Brafford has had more than ordinary experi- 


J. M. BRAFFORD, WINAMAC, IND. 


ence along lines peculiarly qualified to fit him for 
the complex work that falls to an association sec- 
retary. Born at Frankfort, Ind., forty-four years 
ago, he became a telegraph operator in 1880, and 
was for the next four years a railroad operator and 
station agent. Then he became manager of the 
W. U. T. Co.’s office at Frankfort, a position he 
held for eight years. It was while so engaged in 
the ’eighties that he got his inspiration to go into 
the grain business, absorbing, as he did, the enthu- 
siasm of such princes among grain buyers as John 
W. Snyder of Baltimore, Joseph Sherry of St. Louis 
(now deceased), James Carroll of Illinois and 
Thos. A. Morrison of Indiana, all of whom made 
his office headquarters while buying the immense 
crops of wheat which Indiana produced in the 
eighties. 

Thereupon, “getting a good ready,’ Mr. Brafford 
in 1893 went into grain, and has owned elevators 
at Frankfort, Cyclone and Kirklin, and now owns 
a large plant (including flouring mill) at Winamac, 
as well as a half-interest in the firm of L. E. Daniel 
& Co. at Kewanna, Ind. The plant at Winamac is 
in charge of Mr. Brafford’s son, who has grown 
up in the grain business. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Brafford’s 
experience has been comprehensive, and as he is 
familiar with the railroad problems he is likely to 
encounter as secretary, and is withal a good busi- 
ness man, a good judge of men as well as of grain 
and an enthusiastic association worker, the Indi- 
ana Association has come into most excellent hands 
and will keep up its good work done in the past. 


[For the ‘American Hlevator and Grain Trade,’”’] 
RIGHTS OF SELLER AFTER RE- 
FUSAL OF PURCHASER 
TO TAKE GRAIN. 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER, 
A Member of the Chicago Bar. 

In a suit brought by a party to recover for an 
alleged breach of contract made March 1 for the 
purchase of 800 barrels of corn at $2.50 per bar- 
rel, it appeared that the complainant had contracted 
to shell, sack and store the corn and make de- 
livery at the defendant’s mill when ordered, where 
it was to be weighed and paid for. The corn was 
promptly shelled, sacked and stored and delivery 
tendered then and again in the following June. 
On both occasions the defendant requested the 
complainant to hold the corn for it a while longer, 
making, in the meantime, some small payments 
upon the purchase price. About the middle of 
July the complainant again offered to make deliv- 
ery, when the defendant repudiated the contract 
and refused to accept the corn at any time. After 
this the complainant fed a portion of the corn to 
his stock, and later, without notice to the de- 
fendant, sold the remainder at $1.50 per barrel 
and brought this suit to recover the difference be- 
tween its value at the time of the breach of the 
contract, in July, and the contract price. 

The contention of the defendant was that the 
contract between the parties, while executory in 
the beginning (one to be performed in the future), 
became absolute and executed when the corn was 
shelled, sacked, set apart and delivery at the mill 
tendered; and that the complainant, not having 
stored the corn for its use, or sold it after notice 
upon its account, but converted and disposed of 
it to his own use, must be held to have acquiesced 
in the repudiation of the purchase, and waived his 
action against it for damages; while 
plainant insisted that the contract was merely 
executory and that he had a right to use or dis- 
pose of the corn as he desired, without notice, and 
hold the defendant for the difference between the 
contract price and the market price at the time 
the contract was repudiated. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee of the 
opinion that the contract when first made was 
executory, but that, under the subsequent under- 
standing and agreement of the parties, it became 
complete and executed, notwithstanding the corn 
had not been weighed, delivered or paid for. It 
says (Mayberry vs. Lilly Mill Co., 85 Southwestern 
Reporter, 401) that it is true that ordinarily, when 
anything remains to be done by the seller or pur- 
chaser—as when delivery as contracted for is 
not made, or the property sold is not set apart from 
other property of like character, or where meas- 
urement is necessary to ascertain the purchase 
price—the contract is incomplete and executory 
and the title remains in the former; but the in- 
tention of the parties, as expressed by the terms 
of the contract or implied from the surrounding 
circumstances, is always controlling, and sales may 
be completed without delivery, ascertainment 
of the quantity sold, or of the exact consideration 
to be paid. 

The complainant had shelled the corn, put it 
into the defendant’s sacks, stored it separate and 
apart from his other property, and tendered de- 
livery at the proper time. The defendant acqui- 
esced in all that had been done, and requested com- 
plainant to continue to store the corn for its 
benfit until it, could conveniently make room: for 
it, and paid apart of the purchase price. It was 
certain from these facts that the parties considered 
the sale complete; and it was, and the corn was the 
property of the defendant, subject to the right of 
complainant to require payment upon delivery. 
All of the elements of an executed sale were 
present. 

However, the court says that it cannot concur 
with the defendant’s insistence that the complain- 
ant, by disposing of the corn without notice to it, 
consented to ‘a rescission of the sale and waived 
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his action for damages resulting from its refusal 
to accept delivery and make payment at the con- 
tract price. There is, the court says, no differ- 
ence in the rights and remedies of vendors of 
personal property in enforcing payment of puz- 
chase money in executory contracts and in con- 
tracts executed, when possession of the property 
sold is unchanged. They (the vendors) in both 
cases have what is generally called a common- 
law lien, but which is in fact a higher and more 
efficient right than a mere lien upon the property 
sold, so long as they retain possesion, to ecure 
and enforce payment of the purchase money, which 
cannot be detroyed save by compliance with the 
terms of the sale. Their rights in both cases grow 
out of their possession of the thing sold and are 
not affected by the vestiture of the title. These 
are well settled. Where the vendee refuses to com- 
plete the sale by accepting delivery and making 
payment, the vendor has the choice of three 
methods to indemnify himself against the loss: 
1. He may store or retain the property of the 
vendee and sue him for the entire purchase or 
contract price. 2. He may sell the property upon 
notice to the vendee and recover the difference 
between the price obtained on such resale and the 
contract price. 3. He may keep the property 
as his own and recover the difference between the 
market value at the time and place of delivery 
and the contract price. The law allows the vendor 
to retain possession of the property and subject 
it by these cheap and expeditious methods to the 
payment, in part, of his claim against the vendee, 
who has breached his contract, to obviate the risk 
of insolvency of the vendee, and, as far as possi- 
ble, the delays and expense incident to litigation. 
The measure of damages, in the event the property 
is retained for the vendee, is the contract price: 
if it is sold upon notice at public sale, it is the 
difference in what it brings at such sale and the 
contract price after payment of expenses; and, 
if sold at private sale, or used by the vendor, it is 
the difference in its market value and the contract 
price. The only difference between a public sale 
ef the property and a private sale or use of it is 
that in the latter the burden is upon the vendor 
to prove that he has accounted for the market 
value when sold or used. A fair public sale is 
competent and ordinarily satisfactory evidence of 
the value of the thing sold. 


IOWA GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSO- 


Bs CIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ 
Association will be held at Elks Club, Des Moines, 
Iowa, on Wednesday and Thursday, May 17 and 
18, 1905. 

Arrangement is made for one and one-third fare 
plus 25 cents for round trip on certificate plan. 
Tickets may be purchased on May 18, good for 
return until May 22. 

The program will be made up with a view to 
encourage the Iowa State Agricultural College to 
take up the question of the improvement of small 
grain in Iowa in a similar manner as has been 
done with corn. Hon. Joseph Trigg, of the Iowa 
State Register, will give an address pertinent to 
that subject, with general discussion. 

General outlines of the methods of board of 
trade supervision of weights at terminal markets 
will be presented by H. A. Foss, chief weighmaster 
at Chicago; J. G. Goodwin, chief weighmaster at 
Kansas City, and James H. Warren, supervisor of 
weights at St. Louis, with general discussion. 

Grain inspection at Chicago will also be con- 
sidered with an address and general discussion. 

“Terminal Methods and Conditions,’ ‘“Improve- 
ment of Yield and Quality of Grain Crovs,” “Good 
Roads” and “Drainage” are the general subjects 
that this Association is seriously considering to 
the end that the public good may be best served. 

“We hope to have a good general discussion of 
these subjects,” says George A. Wells, secretary; 
“and each member is urgently requested to come 


prepared to take part, especially regarding ter- 
minal weights and inspection, and if possible pre- 
sent tangible evidence regarding any point that 
he desires to offer.” ’ 

The session of the convention will begin at two 
o’clock, p. m., May 17, and close 12 m., May 18. 

The Elks Club is one of the most elaborately fur- 
nished clubs in the West, and it is desired to make 
this annual meeting of importance socially, and 
give the best opportunity possible to extend the 
acquaintance among the dealers of the state; and 
a cordial invitation is extended to all terminal 
dealers. 


JUDSON C. CLEMENTS. 


The elevator interests of the country have shown 
an increasing interest in the struggle to rehabili- 
tate the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
powers and functions that will count for something 
in transportation problems. ‘ 

One of the best-known members of the Com- 
mission is Judson C. Clements of Georgia. Mr. 
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Clements was born in Georgia in 1846. He is a 
lawyer and served in the legislature and later as 
a representative in Congress, where he remained 
for ten years, then becoming a member of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Clements is outspoken in advocating the 
President’s idea of enlarging the power of the Com- 
mission. ‘I have no patience with some of the 
foolish arguments which have been made against 
the Commission’s being given the power to sub- 
stitute a just for an unjust rate immediately, and 
irrespective of the right of appeal,’ he _ said 
recently. “It is the merest drivel to say that 
such authority would be revolutionary, and the 
railroad lawyers who are giving utterance to such 
criticisms are making themselves appear foolish be- 
fore the public. If this power placed in the hands 
of the Commission would amount to a revolution of 
the methods of justice and of court precedents 
then it has been preceded by at least four other 
minor revolutions of exactly the same character. 
I refer to the laws creating the state commissions 
in four of the states—namely, Florida, Texas, North 
Carolina (lately changed to a corporation eommis- 
sion) and North Dakota. For seven to fourteen 
years these states have possessed railroad com- 
missions which are clothed with exactly the same 
authority with which the President would like to 
see the Interstate Commerce Commission clothed.” 


Agents of the Southern Railway and M. & O. 
R. R. Co. report that the corn acreage in a large 
portion of Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi has 
been increased at least 10 per cent over last year, 
when it was unusually large. 


THE RICE CROP. 


The government’s report on the rice crop of the 
country in 1904 is an interesting document, which 
appears in the supplemental issue of the Crop Re- 
porter for 1904. Rice is one of the minor crops of 
five states only, the Carolinas, Georgia, Louisiana 
and Texas, but as 93 per cent of the crop is grown 
in Louisiana and Texas alone, the production of 
rice in the Carolinas, the historic home of the crop, 
is now of historic, rather than of economic, interest 
or importance, the total acreage of the three South 
Atlantic states having been but 44,100, and the total 
production of all kinds of rice but 1,124,800 bushels. 
Indeed, says the report— 


The decadence in rice culture in the states of 
the South Atlantic coast has been one of the most 
striking agricultural features of their recent history. 
A crop that has the prestige of two centuries of 
generally profitable cultivation, and a reputation 
for quality unsurpassed by any rice in the world, 
seems threatened with eventual extinction. Com- 
paring the figures of the United States census for 
1899 with the estimates of this department for 
1904, the rice area of North Carolina has decreased 
in the five years from 22,279 to 1,800 acres; that 
of South Carolina from 77,657 to 33,300 acres; of 
Georgia, from 21,998 to 9,000 acres; and the total 
area of the three states from 121,934 to 44,100 
acres, a decline of almost 64 per cent. As is usu- 
ally true in the extraordinary rise or fall of produc- 
tion in any given line of food products, this deca- 
dence in rice culture is the result of the combined 
impulsion of several economic forces. A few of 
these are patent. The recent low prices of rice, on 
the one hand, and the high prices of cotton, corn 
and tobacco, on the other, have diverted the for- 
merly important area sown to upland rice almost 
entirely to the culture of more profitable products. 
The peculiar inadaptability of the irrigated rice 
lands of these states to the use of heavy, up-to- 
date agricultural machinery has prevented reduc- 
tion in the cost of production and, in this era of 
low prices, has rendered successful competition 
with the rice growers of Southwest Louisiana and 
of Texas impossible. Meteorological conditions, 
also, are in the long run less favorable than in the 
Southwest, and individual losses from unusually 
high tides, overflows and equinoctial storms have, 
in the already depressed condition of the industry, 
doubtless influenced the decline. Indifference and 
careless cultivation have, in many instances, re- 
sulted from continual lack of profits, and, as usual, 
there has followed contraction of production. 

The problem of substituting other crops for rice 
on these fertile, irrigated lands is absorbing the 
attention of many growers. The peculiar charac- 
ter of the lands, and the conditions of their culti- 
vation, render the solution perplexing. Experi- 
ments have been made in some sections with 
Kaffir corn, ensilage corn, Hungarian millet, Jap- 
anese carpet grass and oats, but as yet with un- 
determined results. Organization and combined ef- 
fort are regarded by some prominent planters as 
the only relief to the situation. By that means, it 
is maintained, rice culture can in some instances 
still be made profitable, and in others diversifica- 
tion of crops more successfully carried out. 


On the other hand, the production of the Gulf 
littoral has increased by leaps and bounds, the 
acreage having increased between 1899 and 1904 
from 201,685 acres to 376,500 in Louisiana and from 
8,711 acres to 234,200 in Texas, or the combined 
acreage of the two states from 210,396 to 610,700 
acres. This enormous increase is undoubtedly due 
to the discovery, made about 1885, that rice could 
be profitably grown by irrigation on the prairie 
lands of Southwest Louisiana and Southeast Texas. 
The peculiar character of these lands and their 
adaptability to rice culture have since revolution- 
ized the industry and transformed this region from 
comparative waste and desolation to thrift and 
prosperous activity. These lands, now distinctively 
known as the rice belt, extend 20 to 90 miles in 
width, from St. Mary parish westward about 240 
miles along the coast of Louisiana and Texas and 
comprise an area of about 12,000 square miles. 
They are traversed by ten navigable rivers and 
numerous lakes and bayous, and lie from 6 to 38 
feet above the level of the streams. Consisting 
of a rich dark loam, easily cultivated, their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, as compared with the 
rice lands of Eastern Louisiana and the Carolinas, 
is that they are underlaid with an impervious sub- 
soil which permits great economy in the use of 


+ water, enables the field to be thoroughly drained 
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at harvest time, and most important of all, makes 
possible the use of improved self-binders and other 
modern agricultural machinery. 

The varieties of rice produced in Texas and 
Louisiana are numerous. Commercially, however, 
they are classified under the heads of Honduras 
varieties and Japanese varieties. 

The total crop for 1904, by states, without refer- 
ence to varieties (rough rice) is as follows: 


Acres. Bushels. 

INOLtD LCarolinaeryersee-h.isteters ist aes 1,800 53,320 
South (Carolinawracocectse. sersts eos 33,300 234,300 
Georstale.teciteciwctacists ie shevene <2 9,000 234,000 
ALOR WIE, (Ge ooo OOo Gr Omron 376,500 11,445,600 
TREK AIG een teme pete ceretlsoe slspscsnedate sie on a's 234,200 8,314,100 
OCROnsstatesinatc.s:cs.cstte mesa she 7,296 211,518 
ROCA TE seine eis ols fri sue etohersuienere'ei 662,006 21,096,038 


This production in the Gulf country is so great 
that the trade is greatly demoralized by the over- 
production, and for 1905, Dr. S. A. Knapp, the recog- 
nized authority in the Gulf district, says the acre- 
age to rice will be materially reduced, not because 
there is any agreement to do so, for “experience 
has shown that agreements to reduce acreage for 
the general good of an industry have resulted 
rather in an increase than in a decrease, for the 
reason that individuals figure it out that when 
everybody is cutting down is a good time to plant 
more. The reduction of acreage in the rice belt 
this year will come because the average rice belt 
farmer will not have the means unassisted to plant 
and take care of a full acreage, and he cannot 
reasonably look for advances under the conditions 
that have prevailed recently. The owners of large 
farms are having trouble in getting tenants, and 
there is at least one canal in Texas that will not 
run this year. 

“A large quantity of low-grade rice has been fed 
to stock this season. I do not think it is an over- 
estimate to put the quantity disposed of in this 
way at 500,000 bags for the season. In Texas most 
of the rice farmers have fed ground rice to their 
stock, and large quantities of feed, of which ground 
rice is a principal ingredient, have been shipped 
outside the rice belt. I know of my own personal 
knowledge that feed of this character has been 
shipped as far west as San Antonio, and consider- 
able quantities have gone into the cotton belt. I[ 
shall feed 300 bags on my place, and Senator Drew 
expects to feed 1,000 bags this year. 

“To sum up the rice situation, it seems to me 
that the time is not remote when the industry will 
be on a firm foundation, the farmer and the dis- 
tributor having learned some costly but needed 
lessons of economy, and the consumption having 
increased to a point where there will be no im- 
mediate danger of a repetition of the recent period 
of depression.” 


UNIFORM GRADING IN MINNE- 
SOTA. 


The chronic complaint in Minnesota that there 
has been no uniformity of the inspection of grain 
at Minneapolis and Duluth has been attacked by 
Governor Johnson. The fact that the same depart- 
ment would inspect wheat at these two great 
terminal markets differently at each market has 
peen a fruitful cause of annoyance and pecuniary 
loss on transactions between the two cities; and 
this long-continued condition of things culminated 
recently in a complaint made to the governor by 
a Duluth firm that it had submitted seven cars of 
wheat to the Duluth board, and being dissatisfied 
with the grade had sent the same wheat to the 
Minneapolis terminals for a second inspection. 


The Minneapolis board had given it a higher grade. | 


There was a difference in the grading of 5 cents 
a bushel, and had the firm submitted without ques- 
tion to the Duluth inspection it would have suf- 
fered a loss of $440 on the consignment of seven 
cars. 

On receipt of this complaint Governor Johnson 
took up the subject, and after a conference with 
the members of the two branches (Minneapolis 
and Duluth) of the State Board of Grain Appeals, 


decided upon the plan of having the Minneapolis 


‘members of the board alternate with the Duluth 


members in hearing appeals from the grading of 
the inspectors. The three Minneapolis members 
will take turns in sitting at Duluth and the three 
Duluth members will alternate in sitting at Minne- 
apolis. 

By this simple arrangement (not entirely new, 
but hitherto defeated practically by reason of the 
members’ “tired feeling,’ which made it uncom- 
fortable to travel from home for this purpose) 
the inspection of the two markets can be brought 
somewhat in harmony by keeping in touch with 
each other’s work. 


KENT D. KEILHOLTZ. 


The youthful floor trader and cashier of the firm 
of E. L. Southworth & Co. of Toledo enjoys the 
distinction of being the youngest member, in point 
of years, ever elected to the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change. He is not quite twenty-two years old. 

Mr. Keilholtz has not been one of the “pampered 
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children of fortune,’ but has made his own way 
and earned what he has both of property and repu- 
tation. At fifteen years of age he owned and suc- 
cessfully conducted a news and cigar stand. Dis- 
posing of this business he returned to school to 
take a special course and later accepted a sub- 
ordinate position in the grain offices of E. L. South- 
worth & Co., where he has been advanced step by 
step on his merits, until he has attained his present 
position. When Mr. Southworth was elected presi- 
dent of the Produce Exchange he conferred upon 
Mr. Keilholtz a life membership with all incidentals 
paid. 


KANSAS SIDETRACK LAW. 


The new railway law of Kansas requires railway 
companies to furnish sidetrack facilities to all ele- 
vators that have a capacity of 10,000 bushels or 
upwards, whether the particular elevators are upon 
the right-of-way or on lands adjoining it. If, for 
example, a railroad company will not lease an 
elevator company or grain dealer a site for an 
elevator on its right-of-way or along an existing 
sidetrack, the elevator company or individual may 
build an elevator off the right-of-way; and, if the 
elevator is at some distance from the main track, 
the owner may build a spur to the right-of-way, 
which the railroad company must connect with 
the main line. If the elevator stands on land not 
right-of-way, but adjoins the right-of-way, the rail- 
road company must put in a sidetrack to said ele- 


vator. 
The railways may test the law before conceding 


to its demands; and the Missouri Pacific, in the 


case of the farmers at Hargrave, Rush County, 
who have formed an elevator company and want 
an elevator site on the railroad right-of-way, has 
refused to give it to them. The farmers, as the 
Hargrave Grain and Live Stock Association, want 
to build an elevator adjoining the right-of-way at 
a town the people call Hargrave, but which the 
railroad company calls Mills Station. When the 
former drew up its formal application for a side- 
track, and presented it to the Missouri Pacific local 
agent, with the tender of $25 in gold, as required 
by the law to show that the application is made in 
good faith, the station agent refused to accept the 
tender or receive the application, the general su- 
perintendent taking the position that there are 
now “sufficient elevator facilities at that point, and 
in justice to the capital already invested, the com- 
pany does not feel that it should grant the 
location desired, as it would not seem fair to pro- 
vide additional elevators, which would only result 
in the impairment of those now running at that 
point.” 

A Topeka correspondent says: “The opinion pre- 
vails that the railroads will in the near future 
refuse to obey the new law on the ground that it 
is unconstitutional. They probably will hold off 
as long as they can, because of the public senti- 
ment which at this time is not wholly friendly to 
the railroad interests. The State Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners is burdened with complaints 
of this character, mostly from Western Kansas 
small towns. The board will investigate, and if it 
finds discrimination, it will put the screws on, and 
force the railroads to show their hands.” 


MONTREAL A FREE PORT. 


At a special meeting of the Montreal Corn Ex- 
change, held on April 16, the following resolution 
adopted by the committee of management on March 
27 and presented later to the premier, was reaf- 
firmed: 


Whereas, The cost of maintenance of the port 
of Montreal is in excess of the revenue, and the 
Harbor Commissioners have, therefore, under con- 
sideration ways and means of increasing said rev- 
enue; 

Whereas, Any increase in charges, either on 
goods or vessels, will be against the interests of 
this port; therefore, 

Resolved, That Montreal being the national port 
of the Dominion, the committee of management of 
the Montreal Corn Exchange Association considers 
that the obligations of the Harbor Commissioners 
should be immediately assumed by the Dominion 
government, and that the port should thereafter be 
maintained as a free port. 


This action was taken as a reply to a communica- 
tion from the secretary of the Harbor Commission- 
ers, to the following effect: 


The new by-law concerning wharfage rates, which 
are the same as last year, was approved by order- 
in-council on April 12. The revenue from wharfage 
rates and the new charges for rentals of wharf 
space will, in my opinion, be barely sufficient to 
meet the expenditure, as the interest will probably 
be increased $30,000, and the harbor repairs could 
not be cut down more than that amount; and as 
the expenditure in 1904, on ordinary account, not 
taking into account the working of the grain ele- 
vator, was $390,830.13, the amount required for 
1905 will, in all probability, be $400,000. 


The opening of the Erie, Champlain, Oswego and 
Capuga and Seneca canals to navigation took place 
on May 4. The Black River Canal was not opened 
until later, weather conditions delaying necessary 
repairs. 

While the improvements at the port of Montreal 
are costing money, the question has become an 
acute one there, who will pay the increased ex- 
penditures. The shipping and grain interests say 
the Dominion treasury should stand the cost, on 
the ground that, ‘Every expenditure between this 
port and the Gulf for the removal of disabilities 
against the St. Lawrence is practically purchasing 
shipping for this route; a tax now against ships in 
the port is simply adding a disability which the 
port is spending millions to remove.” 
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CHIEF INSPECTOR COWEN’S 
PLAN FOR IMPROVING 
CHICAGO INSPECTION. 


[The following paper by W. S. Cowen, chief grain in- 
spector of Illinois, was read on April 14, at a meeting of 
the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission and a 
number of representative receivers and shippers, at the 
Commission’s offices at Chicago.] 


I was appointed chief grain inspector in June, 
1904, and during the nine months of service, I 
have made investigations which have led to 
changes in the working of the different branches 
of the department. I was first confronted with 
the problem of finances; and along that line I 
have reduced the expenses nearly $2,000 per month, 
and at the present time the department is on a 
paying basis; and with ordinary business we can 
protect the small reserve fund which is absolutely 
necessary and which should always be held intact 
for emergencies. 

The next matter which I took up with the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commissioners was the in- 
spection of grain; and with the consent and hearty 
co-operation of the Commissioners, we have under- 
taken the reorganization of the State Grain In- 
spection. Department so as to secure a uniform 
grading and to increase the efficiency of the in- 
spection force. We found that the complaints as 
to the inspection heretofore have been due to 
want of uniformity in grading. Grain elevators 
are scattered about in Chicago and surrounding 
territory from Waukegan to Hammond, a distance 
of sixty miles. At each of these elevators state 
grain inspectors are stationed to grade the grain 
received and shipped out, and besides these in- 
spectors, we have inspectors’ stations at each of 
the principal railroads to inspect grain arriving 
from the territory represented by you. 

We have used every precaution to secure uni- 
formity of inspection and grading, and I think we 
have improved the service. We have endeavored 
to follow up every questionable inspection, and 
have sent supervising inspectors at a great expense 
to the department to make these investigations. 
Within the past few months we were called to 
explain the inspection of six cars of oats at Louis- 
ville, Ky.; and before sending the supervising in- 
spector to Louisville, we found that the oats had 
been loaded at one of our elevators and bad graded 
No. 2 oats. Our supervising inspector went to the 
cars and reported the oats as No. 3. This transac- 
tion cost the inspector his position, and the de- 
partment adjusted the claim to the satisfaction of 
the Louisville receiver. 

Another case in mind was a Minneapolis house 
operating a line of Western elevators. At one of 
these elevators they had 11,000 bushels of oats 
in special bin; and in loading these oats out, they 
billed six cars to an elevator at the extreme limit 
of our jurisdiction and the other five cars to a 
Board of Trade firm. These last cars were all 
inspected on the C., M. & St. P. road, and all five 
cars graded No. 3 white oats, while the other six 


cars were inspected by another inspector and all | 


graded No. 4 white oats. | As this case was brought 
to our attention after the grain had been unloaded 
and the identity of the grain destroyed, we could 
not discover which inspector was right. These 
are just two cases, but the point of argument is 
that with this new department the Louisville, Ky., 
oats would never have left Chicago, and in the 
other case the eleven cars of oats would have had 
to pass the Board of Review, and the chances were 
good to bring the judgment of the two inspectors 
together. All these inspectors may have been and 
unquestionably were honest; but situated as they 
were, they were not in touch with us, and until 
we can review all of their work, we will not be 
in touch with them nor they with each other. 
But in order to fully carry out our idea we wish 
to establish a “Sampling Department,” the out- 
come of which we have great hopes will bring 
about the scientific inspection of grain; and the 
immediate outcome will, we are positive, give both 
the receiver and the shipper of grain, a uniform 


and correct inspection of grain, according to the 
rules which govern the inspection. This “Depart- 
ment of Sampling” should be separate and under 
the supervision of at least four expert grain in- 
spectors, to wit: One expert wheat inspector, one 
expert corn inspector, one expert oats inspector, 
and one expert rye and barley inspector. These 
four inspectors would devote all of their time to 
their special work, and must have for their use 
and guidance the services of one good chemist. 
We would hope to locate this new department in 
the same building, but apart from our offices. We 
would have extra men to take samples of each 
and every car inspected and samples of all vessels 
loaded. These samples could be delivered to our 
new department as promptly as they have been 
delivered at the Board of Trade, and would receive 
immediate attention by the expert inspectors. If, 
in the judgment of these experts, our inspector’s 
inspection was correct, the sample could then be 
delivered to the responsible party on the Board, 
where it would receive its commercial value. Iu 
disputed cases, a record could be taken and a 
supervising inspector sent immediately to the car, 
or vessel, to reinspect the grain. 

This new system appeals to us from the fact 
that it must be almost impossible, in the severe 
winter or rainy season, for an inspector to render 
good service. The physical condition of an in- 
spector at a time when the thermometer is below 
zero, bundled up as he must be, and doing his 
duty as best he can, gives thought to the new de- 
partment where the comparison is a strong recom- 
mendation. Our expert inspectors will receive 
these samples in a warm room, best calculated for 
the purpose, and without any interference can 
examine and pass upon each sample. 

We speak of the immediate, correct and uniform 
inspection of grain; and to explain that thought, 
we will take, for example, the work of the corn 
expert. He will have allotted to his department 
space for the samples of the fourteen inspectors 
inspecting the corn arriving on the various rail- 
roads, and each inspector’s samples will be kept 
separate. In passing on these samples daily, he 
will be able to tell at a glance where the inspec- 
tion is too severe or too liberal, and can correct 
the wrong by immediate reinspection and can dur- 
ing the day call the inspectors to task. It would 
be but a short time until this daily work would 
bring the different inspectors to a uniformity of 
inspection; and as these experts work on all cam- 
ples and with all inspectors, the in and out inspec- 
tion would be identical. 

It is a school of instruction, and must come now 
or in the immediate future. It is easy to enlarge 
on the possible benefits which would come through 
{he scientific experiments which would be made 
daily by our chemist, and it will require the 
services of the chemist to give an intelligent ex- 
pression of these chemical possibilities. We think 
it will be possible in time, by the constant study 
these experts will give to the work, aided as they 
will be by the chemist, to place a value on grain. 
In other words, where two samples grade No. 2 
red winter wheat, according to the rules, one may 
be worth one or two cents more than the other; 
and with the scientific report, the receiver would 
be in a position to demand, and possibly get for 
ihe producer, the real value of his wheat. 

You all understand that the present department 
is a fee-Supporting one, and must be maintained by 
a charge for inspection, and at the present time 
we have a safe surplus for our immediate wants. 
In the study we have given to the possible estab- 
lishment of this new “Department of Sampling,” 
we have considered the extra expense, and find 
that it will cost approximately $25,000 for the first 
year and about $25,000 for the second year. We 
have outlined our plan briefly to the grain com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Trade, and I take 
pleasure in reading this letter from Mr. Sager, 
chairman of the grain committee: We wish the 
state of Illinois to be second to none in the scien- 
tific inspection of grain. If the consensus of opin- 


ion seems to indicate that we should undertake 
the reorganization of the state grain inspection 
department by the establishment of a sampling de- 
partment, the next matter to consider is the ex- 
pense and the proper parties to bear this expense. 

As I have previously stated, this new department 
will cost us about $25,000 a year for at least two 
years. It will take that amount of money to equip 
the new quarters, together with the salaries of 
the four expert inspectors, the one chemist, at 
least twelve men to take samples, and other items 
too numerous to mention. To make a success of 
this department it will be necessary to secure the 
services of the best possible men to act as ex- 
perts, and for such experts we will be compelled 
to pay good salaries. 

We first thought it might be possible to draft a 
bill and ask the state of Illinois to appropriate 
enough money to carry the new department for 
two years, but after a study of the history of the 
department we think the burden should be borne 
by the people directly interested. Since the de- 
partment was established in 1871, we have never 
asked for any state aid to carry out any policies, 
but have maintained the department by the fees 
for inspection; and in looking over the charges 
for inspection, I went back as far as 1879. At 
that time we charged 25 cents per car, and during 
that year the average contents of a car of corn 
was 450 bushels and of oats 750 bushels. During 
the next ten years, the charge for inspection was 
from 25 to 35 cents, and from 1890 to 1901 the 
charge was 25 cents each year, and was raised 
again in 1902 to 35 cents and has continued so to 
the present time; but during this period of twenty- 
six years the railroads have been advancing with 
the times and have put in service each year new 
equipment with increased capacities. The capaci- 
ities of these new cars have increased so rapidly 
that it is not uncommon now to see grain cars 
with over 100,000 pounds of wheat or corn. During 
this same period our charge for inspection has 
never been more than 35 cents per car, and for 
fourteen of the twenty-six years our charge was 
25 cents per car; but the average contents of 
ears of corn have increased from 450 bushels in 
1879 to 1,146 bushels in 1904, and the average 
contents of cars of oats from 740 bushels in 1879 
to 1,454 bushels in 1904. So at the present time 
you are paying only 35 cents for at least twice 
as many bushels, and with corn you are loading 
three times as many bushels as you did in 1879. 

Now, I would like very much to show you what 
this department has had to contend with during 
this period of twenty-six years. In 1879 all of 
the railroads had their yards for inspecting grain 
within the original city limits and all of our 
inspectors could be found within a small radius. 
It was possible in those days to curtail expenses 
by the use of one inspector for different roads when 
receipts would drop off on any particular road. 
In fact, in the history of the department we have 
had one inspector inspecting the grain of three 
roads and often had one inspector handle two 
roads, but now in the advance with times and the 
increased business, the separate railroads have 
extended their terminals until each inspecting yard 
is so situated that we are compelled to employ not 
only more inspectors but more helpers. In 1879 
the C., M. & St. P. had their yard at Union Street, 
and from there they went to California Avenue 
and are now at Galewood. In 1879 the C. & A. 
was at Halsted Street, and from there they went 
to California Avenue. In 1879 the Illinois Central 
was at Twelfth Street, with one inspector and 
helper, and now we find one division at Fordam 
and another division at Hawthorne. This change 
necessitated one extra inspector and one helper 
on that road. In 1879 the C., B. & Q. was at Cen- 
ter Street, and now we go seven miles to Morton 
Park. In 1879 the C. & H. I. was at Thirty-third 
Street; from there they went to Oakdale, and are 
now at Dalton, twenty miles from Thirty-third 
Street. These same conditions apply to all of 


‘the roads. 
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Then another point is the loading and coopering 
of cars. In 1879 it was only necessary to put in a 
few boards or one grain door; now the cars are 
boarded up to the roof, whether it is necessary or 
not, and our inpectors and helpers must use time 
and hard labor to enter the cars, and also the 
utmost care, lest the grain spill out over the high 
boards; yet you expect us to inspect your grain 
correctly but do not consider the difficulty; and 


the result of these cars loaded to the roof is that 
we must make a grade and then mark the ticket 


“subject to revision.” This “subject to approval” 


means more work to us, and more expense, but 
costs you nothing. These cars are ordered for 


transfer, and the department is requested to send 
an inspector to remove the ‘‘subject’’ free of cost, 
and we must do it. 


that you will authorize us to make a charge of at 
least 25 cents for this service. 

Now, in view of the fairness of the department 
for the past twenty-five years, which seems to be 
shown by the charge of inspection and the condi- 
tions under which that fee was earned, we feel 
that we merit your confidence and that for the 
great good which we contemplate and which will 
benefit all shippers, you will extend a hand. We 
are receiving and have received for years 50 cents 
per car on all out inspection and 50 cents per 
thousand bushels for vessels loaded. Now, in 
order to establish this new department, after re- 
viewing the past, considering the present, and look- 
ing into the future, we cannot do it unless by your 
action here to-day you recommend us to increase 
the fee for in inspection from 35 to 50 cents per 
car. We do not feel that the state of Illinois should 
be asked to appropriate money for this purpose, if 
the money to adopt this new system can be raised 
in any other way; and I therefore strongly recom- 
mend to the Honorable Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners to advance the rate of 
in inspection from 35 cents to 50 cents per car, 
which will provide a sufficient amount of money 
to maintain this new department. 


BROOKLYN ELEVATORS RAZED. 


The demand for merchandise stores on the 
Brooklyn dock is so great that the New York Dock 
Company is about to raze Master’s and Mc- 
Cormick’s elevators on the Commercial Wharf, At- 
lantic Dock, so as to turn the buildings into gen- 
eral merchandise warehouses, says the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Each of these has a capacity of about 1,250,000 
bushels, with a transfer capacity of 4,000 bushels 
an hour, or 8,000, if receiving and loading at the 
same time. The company’s men are already en- 
gaged in the preliminary work and contracts are 
out for the work of razing the towers and remov- 
ing the costly plants that once coined money. 

Their removal will be that of the last vestige of 
the once great grain trade of the Atlantic Dock. 
A few years ago, the Brooklyn elevators had a 
capacity of 21,000,000 bushels of grain. One by 
one they were razed, and when Masters’ and Mc- 
Cormick’s go, there will be only Dow’s and Beard’s 
left. But these have a capacity of 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 bushels—more than enough to supply the 
local milling trade, and that is all the grain trade 
of the port now amounts to, except what the liners 
earry in the absence of other cargo and that is 
only put on board at the last moment. 

The amount of sugar and coffee in the ware- 
houses compensates for the loss of the grain. One 
firm alone is reported to have 4,000,000 bags of 
coffee and 145,000 tons of sugar in store, and all 
the other warehousing concerns are said to be 
equally pushed for space. 

This state of affairs accounts for the razing of 
the elevators referred to. They cost large amounts 
of money, but their usefulness has departed. The 
last attempt to retain the grain trade was made 
at McCormick’s elevators. The dock railroad had 


I feel that at this meeting 
we should go further into this, and I would hope 


been built and an elaborate plant was installed to 


handle the grain semi-automatically. It 


shovels. After 


down forever. 


The expectations are that the warehouses will 
be utilized largely for coffee storage, as the pres- 
ent limits have been reached north of Hamilton 
The entire transaction marks a complete 
revolution within a few years of the waterfront 
business of the port in general and of Brooklyn in 


Ferry. 


particular. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN MINNE- 
SOTA. 


In order to avoid the terms of the new bucket- 
shop law of Minnesota, which is open to the same 
interpretation as to transactions in “branch” offices 
as the Illinois law, Minnesota commission houses 
operating branch offices have adopted the plan of 


ENTHRING 


reducing the branches to “operating” stations only 
on private wires. As the new law requires that. 
all option trades taken in the stock and grain 
markets must be made directly with a member of 
the authorized public stock or grain exchanges, 
the stipulation: is embodied in contracts for grain 
that the transaction is for the actual product and 
that it may be terminated at the option of the 
customer. Under this arrangement customers will 
deposit money with the “operator,” as the manager 
of the branch will hereafter be called, to cover 
their deals. It will be kept at the branch office 
to their credit, and all profits made by the cus- 
tomers will be transmitted by mail from the head 
office. ‘No deals of any kind will be closed at 
the branch office,’ but the orders will be taken 
and transmitted to Minneapolis to be executed. 
The customer may close his deal by an order sent 
over the company’s wire. As the companies now 
engaged in this kind of commission business are 
actual members of the Minneapolis or Duluth ex- 
changes, they expect they will be able te buy and 
sell on these telegraphic orders the same as for 
city customers. 


Lake navigation opened on April 13, fully two 
weeks in advance of last year. 

New Westminister, B. C., on April 9 reported the 
arrival of 12 cars of corn over the ©. P. Ry. from 
the East, being the largest amount of corn in 
one shipment that ever reached that city. 
to a distillery, 


It went 


was 
dumped from the cars into pits by means of power 
much money was expended the 
idea was abandoned and the elevators were closed 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association will be held at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., on Friday and Saturday, June 2 and 3. The 
headquarters will ‘be the Caltaract-International 
Hotel, and the sessions of the meeting will be held 
in the assembly room of the hotel, located on the 
first or ground floor. The program of the business 
for this meeting will be as follows: 

PROGRAM, 
Invocation—Rev. A. S. Bacon, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Address of Welcome—Hon, O. W. Cutler, Mayor, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Address of Welcome—L. S. Churchill, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Response—F.. C. Paddock, Toledo, Ohio. 
Secretary’s report and financial statement. 
Appointment of committees. 
Reports of standing committees: 
Advisory Committee—J. M. 
apolis, Ina. 


Brafford, Indian- 


NIAGARA GORGE. 


Grain Improvement Committee—J. L. McCaull, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Legislation Committee—Charles England, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Grain Car Equipment Committee—H. A. Foss, 
Chicago, Il. 

Trade Rules Committee—C. A. Burks, Decatur, 
Il. 


Arbitration Committee—Jay A. King, Nevada, 
Iowa. 
Address—Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agri- 


culture, Washington, D. C. 

Credentials Committee’s report. 

Resolutions Committee’s report. 

Auditing Committee’s report. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Nonyinating Committee’s report, 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 

PROGRAM OF ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Friday, June 2, 2 p. m—Reception and luncheon 
for the ladies at the Natural Food Conservatory, 
“the home of shredded wheat.” 

8 p. m.—Informal reception and dance at the Cat- 
aract-International Hotel. 

Saturday, June 8, 2 p. m.—Inspection 
Island by the ladies in automobiles. 

4 p. m.—Inspection by delegates of the Natural 
Food Conservatory. 

8:30 p. m.—Old-time Southern cake walk, by de- 
scendants of “The Real Thing.” 


of Goat 


All passenger associations have granted a rate 
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of one and a third fare for the round trip, and 
tickets will be on sale from May 30 to June 2, 
except in Western and Southwestern passenger 
territory, where, on account of the distance to be 
traveled, tickets will be sold on May 29. All tickets 
are good returning to June 7. 

Tickets sold will be on the certificate plan, and 
it will be necessary to secure a receipt for all 
money paid for tickets purchased in order to secure 
the rate of one and a third fare for the return trip. 

A fee of 25 cents will be charged by the joint 
agent for vising tickets at Niagara Falls. 

The headquarters of the convention will be the 
Cataract-International Hotel, where the meeting 
will be held. This hotel has made a rate of $3.50 
to $5 per day on the American plan. If delegates 
desire to take a hotel on the European plan, the 
Imperial and Oak Hotels make a rate of from $1 
to $2 per day. 


The season is the best of all times to see the 
Falls, when its trees and shrubs and vines are in 
fullest leaf and blossom—‘the emerald setting for 
the endless series of large and small, near and 
distant, water pictures.” The climate will be cool 
and invigorating and the surroundings of the con- 
vention stimulating as well as soothing by the 
very awe the cataract inspires. 

The occasion, it need not be said, is a most im- 
portant one. Here and then, it is not too much to 
say, the fate of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation may be determined. Hither it must receive 
new impetus or it will sink into the desuetude 
toward which the apathy of many of its quondam 
friends is driving it. Politics and the subterranean 
methods of politicians, which have ruined stronger 
organizations than this, coupled with personal ani- 
mosities, are at work to undermine the foundations 
of this Association. It will be the business of this 


VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS ROM BRINK OF HORSESHO® FALLS. 


I dreamt not I should wander here 

In musing awe; should tread the wondrous world, 

See all its store of inland waters hurled 

In one vast volume from Niagara’s steep. 
—Moore. 


It is not necessary here to descant on the won- 
ders of Niagara. In verse and prose, in song and 
story, from Hennepin to the latest poetaster, vol- 
umes have been written of its majesty and beauty, 
and still the whole is not told; and if it were, it 
would still be inadequate, for no words merely may 
describe a scene of nature, however simple, and 
make it truly a visible, mentally tangible thing; 
how much less so vast a phenomenon as Niagara, 
which may be apprehended through the eye only. 
Many, like the poet Moore, have half encircled the 
globe to see this “‘vasty steep’; and yet millions 
of Americans, with this wonder in their dooryards, 
have not seen it. 

The program of the National Association contem: 
plates ample time for the members of the Associa- 
tion to see Niagara at their leisure. There are no 
long addresses or papers in contemplation, only a 
matter of serious business, the intervals of which 
may be relieved by the study or enjoyment of this 
majestic torrent, on which 

“God hath set His seal 
Of beauty, might and grandeur.” 


meeting to remove these influences and give the 
Association new life, or to yield still further to 
them and let the Association sink into decay. 
The grain dealers who want to see the National 
Assoclation live and amount to something should 
attend this meeting, to which both the scene and 
the subject matter invite the grain men in strongest 
terms. 


RECOVERS GRAIN MARGINS. 


The Illinois Supreme Court affirms the judgment 
of the lower court which awarded Dr. Benjamin BE. 
Slusher of Decatur judgment for $1,270 paid by 
him as margins in buying and selling options on 
grain on the Chicago Board of Trade, to Bartlett, 
Frazier & Co., a commission firm in Chicago. The 
defendant company operated a branch office in 
Decatur in which the physician spent the above 
amount, with no intention of receiving or deliver- 
ing the grain for which he contracted, which con- 
dition of trading under the Illinois act is “bucket- 
shopping” and illegal. 


Actual work on the enlargement of the Hrie 
Canal is about to begin, five contracts having al- 
ready been let. 


INSPECTION REFORM AT CHI- 
CAGO. 


On April 14, on the invitation of the Illinois Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission, a number of 
Board of Trade members, handlers of grain at 
Chicago, met at Chief Grain Inspector Cowen’s of- 
fice to discuss Mr. Cowen’s plan for reorganizing 
the inspection service in this city. This plan he 
outlined in a paper read on this occasion, which is 
printed on another page of this number. 

On the conclusion of the reading, Commissioner 
French, who was the only member of the Commis- 
sion present, and who presided, asked Mr. Carl S. 
Scofield, of the Agricultural Department, who had 
come to Chicago to attend this meeting, to give 
his views. This Mr. Scofield did briefly, but in a 
very comprehensive manner. Mr. Scofield has made 
a special stuly during several years past of the 
question of grain inspection, and having referred 
briefly to the crying demand for greater uniform- 
ity of the inspections—so that, for example, a sam- 
ple of corn that graded No. 2 in and out of Chicago 
should, if found in the same condition, grade the 
same at any other point where regrading should be 
necessary on its way to the consumer—dwelt upon 
that essential feature in the estimation of grain, 
the moisture content. Exact knowledge of this 
must be known, or, at least, a close approximation, 
before grain can be confidently graded, and this 
knowledge can be simply and speedily attained. 
The proportion of dirt can also be speedily ob- 
tained by a method that is now in use by the flax 
inspector of the Chicago Board of Trade, and by 
the flax inspectors of Minnesota—a method per- 
fected long since by the late Inspector Stevens of 
Chicago. These are but details of a “scientific 
method” of grain inspection, which is entirely prac- 
ticable for use in grain inspection offices any- 
where, and is now in actual use at Buffalo and in 
Minnesota, where the reinspections demanded have 
been reduced 50 per cent since the scientific method 
was introduced. 

This scientific method, Mr. Scofield insisted, is 
not only practicable for the accurate grading of 
grain according to correct practice and rules, but 
could easily be applied to a still closer grading or 
inspection to determine the relative values of dif- . 
ferent samples of the same general grade. 

Mr. Scofield closed by saying that a good inspec- 
tion would reach further than merely correct the 
complaints made by grain merchants and consum- 
ers; it would stimulate the production of better 
grain because it would give the good grain the 
advantage it should take and destroy the tendency 
to reduce everything to a dead average; in other 
words, it’would induce farmers to grow good grain 
which could be sold on its merits. 

Mr. H. N. Sager, chairman of the Chicago Board 
of Trade grain committee, speaking as an indi- 
vidual only, said he heartily approved Mr. Cowen’s 
plan, barring the matter of the increase of the in- 
spection fee, which was a matter for the shippers 
to approve rather than the receivers, although to 
himself personally the small increase suggested 
would cut no figure compared with the prospective 
benefits of the change. He did not think that all 
of the dissatisfaction with the inspection was 
chargeable to the department; the country grain 
dealers themselves are in part responsible for the 
low grading of grain and the rapid disappearance 
in late years of contract grain. But Mr. Cowen’s 
plan if inaugurated would have a wholesome in- 
fluence on the inspection. There is now no ac- 
tual standard of inspection to which all track in- 
spectors work. it is practically each man for him- 
self. The new plan would educate the men to 
work together as a “team” and not as individuals 
entirely cut off each from the other, 

President Hubbard of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association said he was ready to approve any move- 
ment to better the inspection service. Country 
dealers think the inspection is very irregular and 
uneven—different on the different roads entering 
Chicago, and also that the in and the out inspec- 
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tion is not the same. The loss involved in this 
difference falls on the country shipper in the first 
place, and from him passes on to the producer of 
grain. A betterment of the inspection would help 
the Chicago market. 

Mr. Hubbard did not thing it wise to ask the 
state for an appropriation to pay the expense of 
_ the proposed change, as residents of other states 
than Illinois would reap quite as much benefit as 
Illinois. He believed thoroughly in the principle 
of more accurate inspection—inspection now is 
only an opinion—a guess—which is affected by 
weather conditions at time of inspection. He 
thought the additional expense of accurate inspec- 
tion (15 cents per car) too small to be seriously 
considered as an objection to the proposed move- 
ment. 

President Jackson of the Chicago Board said Mr. 
Cowen’s plan commended itself to him in the high- 
est manner as promising a change that would be 
satisfactory to all interested as receivers here 
and buyers of Chicago grain. 

Geo. A. Stibbens, speaking for shippers in South- 
western Iowa, said he had called their attention 
to Mr. Cowen’s plan only a few days before, and 
found they did not take to it. They are track 
shippers of “No. 3 or better.” Their grain is not 
sold on its merits. But dealers who consign their 
grain would undoubtedly approve the plan. Per- 
sonally, Mr. Stibbens said, “I approve it heartily.” 
As conditions now are, inspection is a guess, and 
the plan in practice would result in greater uni- 
formity through education of the inspectors to work 
together and toward one definite standard. 

S. C. Scotten endorsed the plan, since it would 
certainly tend to make the inspection more uniform. 
Years ago “Chicago inspection” meant a great deal 
—the East would buy on that basis; now it means 
nothing, and grain is bought to go East only on 
private inspection. Mr. Scotten thought the Cowen 
plan would put the private inspector out of busi- 
ness. The increased cost of Mr, Cowen’s plan 
might, Mr. Scotten thought, be covered by having 
the department’s samplers do the work now done 
by the Board of Trade samplers, the samples used 
by the inspectors being sent to the sample tables 
of the Board. 

Mr. Scotten said he was in sympathy with any 
movement to better the inspection, as it would in- 
erease public confidence and make better marke 
conditions at Chicago. : 

Mr. Griffin, of the Glucose Sugar Refining Co., 
approved the Cowen plan. 

J. Schnydacker also endorsed it as worthy of 
a trial, as did also Mr. Beyer, secretary of the 
Illinois Association. 

Mr. Eckhardt, of the Pope & Eckhardt Co., agreed 
with those who want to improve the inspection, but 
did not quite approve of the proposed plan of doing 
it, as he believed the place to inspect grain is on 
the track and not in the office of the chief in- 
spector. The supervising inspectors, in his opinion, 
should work in the yards and at the loading spouts 
oft elevators. The use of samples in the office to 
serve as the basis of a school of instruction is 
admirable, but to inspect from those samples at 
the office would be cumbersome in a busy time and 
cause delay. 

The study of moisture in corn, Mr. Eckhardt 
added, is an important one. The safety limit has 
not been satisfactorily or finally determined, but 
the Board’s grain committee, by a series of tests, 
had arrived at the opinion that 15 per cent is a 
safe proportion for No. 2 corn. 

Mr. Eckhardt was reminded by Mr. Sager that 
the office inspection was not intended to take the 
place of track inspection, but was supplementary 
only, in the way of revision of the track inspection. 

E. Gerstenberg, whose specialty is barley, spoke 
of the absolute worthlessness of the entire barley 
inspection, and the necessity of a radical reform 
there, at least. E. Glaser also complained of the 
same inspection. 

Geo, A. Wells of Iowa approved the Cowen plan 
in so far as it would amount to a school of instruc- 


.a guess’—twenty-five years of experience by an 


tion. In talking corn culture in Iowa, he said, farm- 
ers ask, Why do you not buy corn on its merits? 
Yet, as a matter of fact, farmers get as much 
money for poor corn as good, and there is really 
no incentive to them to raise better corn. He be- 
lieved also in the value of discipline in the inspec- 
tion force, and that inspectors should be moved 
from yard to yard and not, as now, kept all the 
time in one yard. At present the country dealer 
takes the first inspection he gets on a crop as his 
standard for that crop. 

Mr. Bradley did not agree with others that Chi- 
cago’s out certificates are no good—they are use- 
ful. He wanted the inspection to be “not too stiff’ 
—that would drive away trade. He did not want 
any “Chicago analysis,” which would amount to the 
same thing by scaring away shippers. 

Sam Smith, one of the oldest of the inspectors, 
did not think it fair to say the inspection is “all 


inspector ought to be worth something in the way 
of instruction. 

The discussion, of which the above is the bald- 
est outline, was quite thorough. No decision was, 


[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


SAMPLING AND INSPECTION IN 
MINNESOTA. 


BY F. W. EVA, 
Chief Inspector of Grain, Minnesota. 

Replying to your inquiry as to our method of 
sampling and inspection in this office I would say 
that our samples are gathered by competent men 
in the usual way—by pushing a long brass probe 
into several places in the grain, each time pro- 
curing a section of the grain from top to bottom 
of each car, which is placed in sacks, together with 
a ticket on which the sampler has written the car 
number, initial, date, railroad and his name. 

We are sampling, as yet, only the flax, oats, rye, 
barley, corn and a portion of the wheat, but will, 
as soon as practicable, sample all wheat. 

I enclose herewith a portion of my annual re- 
port to the Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
showing the results of this work since January 1, 
1904, to August 1, 1904, inclusive, which is the end 
of our crop year: 

“Since the first of January, 1904, I have inaugu- 


GENERAL VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS 


of course, arrived at, this meeting being but ad- 
visory in its nature. Nor has the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission as yet made any announce- 
ment, except that Mr. Cowen decided to go to 
Minneapolis in person, taking with him Mr. G, B. 
Powell, chief clerk, and Wm. Smillie, chief super- 
vising inspector, and make a more thorough inves- 
tigation of the practice in vogue in that state for 
the inspection of coarse grains. He will then care- 
fully revise his plan of procedure, which the Com- 
mission will then pass upon finally. 


SMILEY SERVING A SENTENCE. 


The telegraph announces that E. J. Smiley, sec- 
retary of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, 
was on May 3 placed in the county jail at La 
Crosse, Kan., “to serve a ninety days’ sentence of 
the United States Supreme Court for the violation 
of the anti-trust law.” With the blundering char- 
acteristic of the average reporter, the writer of 
this record added: ‘This is the first instance of a 
member of a trust being sent to jail in Kansas.” 
But Mr. Smiley is not a member of a trust nor the 
agent of a trust nor the beneficiary of a trust, al- 
though no doubt he is the only victim of the Kansas 
anti-trust law. 


The. Manitoba and Northwest Grain Growers’ As- 
sociation of Manitoba has taken up the question of 
marketing the members’ own grain, and a com- 
mittee appointed at the last annual meeting drafted 
a scheme for consideration. Objection was raised, 
however, to the price of shares, which it is pro- 
posed to place at $250 each. 


FROM MAID OF THE MIST INCLINE. 


rated a new method of inspecting coarse grains 
in Minneapolis, and will adopt the same in Duluth 
as soon as practicable. Prior to that date, all grains, 
with the exception of flaxseed, were inspected in 
the different railway yards, of which there are ten. 
In some of these yards one inspector gave a grade 
to every kind of grain found in his territory. 

“While the judgment of the different inspectors 
is practically uniform in the inspection of wheat, 
there has always been a noticeable variance in 
judgment in coarse grains, especially barley and 
oats. These differences were largely due to the 
slight attention paid in the past to the grades 
on barley and oats by the trade, they to a great 
extent not caring whether these grains received 
inspection or not, as their buying and selling was 
almost wholly by sample, especially on the in- 
spection into store. Since the boards of trade at 
Minneapolis and Duluth have adopted a contract 
grade of oats, sales are freely made on grades. 

“In order to obviate this disparity of judgment 
and to make the grading of coarse grains as uni- 
form as possible, the method of inspecting all 
coarse grain by sample in the office was adopted. 
The samples are gathered by competent men in 
the usual way, and hauled by teams to the in- 
spection rooms. Under this arrangement one man 
grades all the flax, another the oats, and another 
the rye, corn and barley. Aside from the uni- 
formity of inspection which this method insures, 
there is a great advantage in doing this work 
where there is good light and the inspectors are 
protected from inclement weather, and are able 
to give the grain closer attention. That this 
nvethod of inspecting grain is by far the most 
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It insures 
uniformity of inspection, less reinspection 
and less appeals, as shown by the following figures: 

“From January 1, 1904, to August 31, inclusive, 
there have been inspected in the office at Minne- 
apolis 25,733 cars of coarse grain. Of this num- 
ber there were only 607 reinspections, 273 of which 
were changed on reinspection; 107 were appealed 
and 80 changed on appeal. 

“Tt is my wish and hope at some future time to 
have wheat also graded by sample in the office, 
where it can be more carefully inspected than is 
possible under our present track inspection. There 
are many serious obstacles to such a consumma- 
tion, but it is only a question of time when they 
will be overcome. With the successful establish- 
ment of that custom, the work of the department 
will be as nearly perfect as it will be possible to 
make it.” 


satisfactory, is clearly demonstrated. 
more 


J. W. BERRY. 


One of the busy men of Iowa is J. W. Berry of 
Clarinda. Mr. Berry has been the Clarinda Ele- 
vator Company, operating the only elevator in Cla- 
the past five years. During that time 


rinda, for 


J. W. 


BERRY, CLARINDA, IA, 


he has greatly improved the elevator and also 
built a warehouse for hay, large enough to carry 
100 tons. The hay business has been of late of 
more importance really than the grain end of Mr. 
Berry’s general business, for while he is one of 
the largest shippers of hay in Southwestern Iowa, 
the grain business, by reason of short crops, has 
been confined largely to handling grain for the 
feeders and retailers of grain of the neighborhood, 
whose demands during the past two years have 
been about two carloads a week. 

Mr. Berry owns also in town a 2,600-ton ice 
house and conducts the only ice business of the 
place. And about a mile and a half from town 
he owns and operates a farm, which is cultivated 
under the direction of a manager, and under the 
farm is a deposit of coal, which Mr. Berry has 
opened and is mining, employing from forty to 
fifty miners, the fuel being all sold in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. In another place on the farm 
is a fine bed of building sand, which also is doing 
business. 

These are enough interests to keep one man 
busy, but he is looking forward to better business 
in grain from this season’s crop, as more sod land 
is this year being broken up for grain and some 
land near Clarinda is coming under the plow this 
year that never has been broken. 


The Western Elevating Association of Buffalo, on 
April 1, decided that rates for the coming season 
shall remain the same as last year. Until further 


notice these rates are: For elevating, including 
ten days’ storage, per bushel, one-half cent; for 
storing, each succeeding ten days or parts thereof, 
per bushel, one-quarter cent. Arrangement for ex- 
tra storage beginning on or about December 1, 
whether on grain already in store, or on grain 
elevated thereafter, must be made with the ele- 
vator storing the grain. 


BUCKET-SHOP DECISION. 


The U. 8S. Supreme Court, on May 8, in the 
Christie and Kinsey cases, sustained the owner 
ship of its quotations by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and that the telegraph companies who de- 
liver the quotations are only carriers. : 

In defending the Christie and Kinsey companies 
held that the Board was itself only a bigger bucket- 
shop under the Illinois statute of June 6, 1887. 
This contention the court brushes aside as a mere 
subterfuge. It may be that in not less than three- 
fourths of the transactions in the grain pit there is 
no physical handing over of any grain, but there 
is a settlement. 


Justice Holmes, in delivering the opinion of the. 


court, among other things, said: “The Board of 
Trade is a “great market where, through its 1,800 
members, is transacted a large part of the grain 
and provision business of the world.” 

Speaking of the dealing in futures, he said: 


People will endeavor to forecast the future and 
to make agreements according to their prophecy. 
Speculation of this kind by competent men is the 
self-adjustment of society to the probable. Its value 
is well known as a means of avoiding or mitigating 
catastrophes, equalizing prices and providing for 
periods of want. 

When the Chicago Board of Trade was organized 
we cannot doubt that it was expected to afford 
a market for tuture as well as present sales, with 
the necessary incidents of such a market, and while 
the state of Illinois allows the charter to stand 
we cannot believe that the pits merely as places 
where future sales are made are forbidden by the 
law. 


He said that agreements made on the Exchange 
are in the nature of contracts and that: 


The fact that contracts are satisfied by setoffs 
and by the payment of difference detracts in no 
degree from the good faith of the parties, and if 
the parties know when they make such contracts 
that they are very likely to have a chance to sat- 
isfy them in that way, and intend to make use of 
it, that fact is perfectly consistent with a serious 
business purpose and an intent that the contract 
shall mean what it says. 

It seems to us an unlikely and extraordinary prop- 
osition that the dealings which give its character 
to the great market for future sales in this coun- 
try are to be regarded as mere “wagers or as pre- 
tended buying or selling,’ without any intention 
of receiving and paying for the property bought 
or of delivering the property sold within the mean- 
ing of the Illinois act. 

The sales in the pits are not pretended, but are 
meant and supposed to be binding. A setoff is in 
legal effect a delivery. 

Even admitting that the Board of Trade does 
maintain a place where unlawful transactions 
are permitted, it does not follow that it should not 
be protected in this suit. The Board has “the right 
to keep the work which it has done or paid for 
doing to itself.” 


Justices Harlan, Bremer and Day dissent. 


REVIVING SPRING WHEAT 
CULTURE. 


Secretary Wilson has undertaken to revive spring 
wheat culture in the Northwest. Assuming that 
the land has lost its native fertility by repeated 
cropping to wheat, and that the legume is the 
medium for restoring it, he has already com- 
missioned agents of the Agricultural Department 
to search Norway and Sweden for a leguminous 
plant that will grow in a cold climate, that of 
the far Northwest. 

“Our great wheat fields along the northern bor- 
der will not grow wheat,” said the secretary, ‘and 
unless American farmers change their methods 
there will be a large increase in the price of bread- 
stuffs. The evil day cannot long be postponed, 
notwithstanding the fact that the farmers of the 


Northwest believe they have solved the problem 
by permitting the land to lay fallow for one year 
and growing a crop of wheat every other year. 
With a continued decrease in the yield in the 
Northwest the farmers of Iowa, Illinois, Kansas 
and Nebraska will begin growing wheat again, but 
they will not do it until they can get at least $1 
a bushel. At present the per capita consumption 
is from six to seven bushels, and we are consum- 
ing nearly all we raise.” 


C. B. RILEY. 


C. B. Riley of Rushville, late secretary of the In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Indiana State Railroad 
Commission. There were four or five candidates 
for the secretaryship, and the Commission gave 
opportunity to the friends of the aspirants to 
present their claims. 

Mr. Riley for several years past was. sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
and Indiana Shippers’ Associations, which have a 
combined membership of several thousands in 
the state; and when the Commission was created 


Cc. B. RILEY, INDIANAPOLIS. 


Mr. Riley was strongly backed by members of 
these organizations for a place on the Commission. 
But Governor Hanly’s determination to put neither 
a shipper nor one connected with railroads on the 
Commission made Riley’s appointment impossible. 
Thereupon the Associations named Mr. Riley’s ap- 
pointment as secretary, recommending him to the 
Commission aS a man who has made a ‘thorough 
study of the rate question in Indiana and one in 
close touch with shipping interests generally. 

Mr. Riley is 50 years old, and was a shipper for 
twenty years. The secretaryship pays $2,500 a 
year. 

The Commission has been ready for business 
since May 1 at rooms 84 and 85 on the second floor 
of the state house. 


CHIEF GRAIN INSPECTORS’ NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of this Association will be 
held jointly with that of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association at Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 2-3, 
1905. The exhibit of samples will be left to the 
pleasure of individual members. 


On sample lots of grain, which would require to 
be handled separately, the handling rate at Point 
Edward, Ont., has been increased to % of a cent 
per bushel, which will include only ten days’ free 
storage. The old rate of % cent per bushel, in- 
cluding thirty days’ storage, is still in effect on all 
regular grades. 
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ANNUAL MEETING NEBRASKA 
GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


A large number of grain men were in attendance 
at the annual meeting of the Nebraska Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association in the Hotel Millard, Omaha, when 
President James Bell of David City rapped for 
order at 2:30 p. m., April 27. He at once read his 
annual address. 

After reading the reports of the minutes of the 
last meeting and the yearly report of secretary and 
treasurer, Secretary Miller read an invitation from 
George A. Stibbens, secretary of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, to attend the annual meeting, 
which would convene at Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 
2 and 3. 

Invitations were then read from the Omaha Grain 
Exchange and from the Omaha Commercial Club 
desiring the grain men’s attendance in the evening, 
either at a popular theater or at the monthly 
smoker at the Commercial Club’s, or at an illus- 
trated lecture given by Robert Lee Dunn, war cor- 
respondent for Collier’s Weekly. The invitations 
assured the visitors that they would be welcome at 
any or all of these entertainments. 

On motion by Mr. Levering a vote of thanks was 
extended to the Exchange and to the Commercial 
Club for their invitations. 

The following were then elected as a nominating 
committee: F. D. Levering, Burlington; A. H. Bew- 
sher, Union Pacific; A. F. Sturm, Missouri Pacific; 
N. Updike, Northwestern; Mr. Coe, Rock Island; 
W. J. Holmquist, M. & O.; L. Spelts, Burlington. 

Later the report of this committee was read by 
Mr. Bewsher, recommending that the following offi- 
cers be elected: 

President, N. A. Duff, Nebraska City; vice-presi- 
dent, J. T. Evans, Lincoln. 

On motion the Constitution and By-Laws were 
changed to allow five members to serve on the 
governing committee, instead of three as heretofore. 
This committee was named in the report as follows: 
Cc. C. Crowell Jr., Blair; W. B. Banning, Union; EH. 
N. Mitchell, Lincoln; G. J. Railsback, Ashland; A. 
H. Bewsher, Omaha. 

On motion by Mr. Nelson the report of the com- 
mittee was adopted. The meeting then went into 
executive session. 

THE VISITORS. 

C. C. Miles, Peoria, Ill.; J. W. Radford, William 
Nash, C. G. Case, Chicago; G. H. Birchard, Lincoln; 
F. J. Weller, Chicago; A. H. Kay, St. Louis, Mo.; 
M. M. Snyder, Des Moines, Iowa; D. L. Croysdale, 
S. P. Hynds, L. A. Fuller, T. T. Logan, G. S. Car- 
kener, W. E. Hotchkiss, G. A. Roberts, Edward A. 
Ordway, H. T. Mulhall, William Murphy, C. M. 
Boynton, T. Phelps, Kansas City, Mo.; Ss. T. Mar- 
shall, St. Louis, Mo.; H. Hahn, Lemars, Iowa. 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT. 


F. H. McCarthy, Union; A F. Sturm, Nebraska 
City; W. B. Banning, Union; J. W. Holmquist, 
Omaha; A. C. Holmquist, Oakland; W. H. Cratty, 
Hammond; J. W. Anderson and C. W. McConaughy, 
Holdrege; W. S. Washer, Atchison, Kan.; George 
Titus, Holdrege; A. R. Roberts, Dorchester; C. T. 
Neal, Lincoln;A. W. Conklin; St. Paul; L. Spelts, 
David City; T. T. Stewart, Palmyra; J. W. Hiler, 
Edgar; E. E. Huntley, Omaha; E. J. Tucker, Howe; 
N. B. Updike, Omaha; G. R. Keller, Arcanum; A. B. 
Jacquith, Omaha; James Taylor, South Auburn; W. 
G. Murray, Plattsmouth; J. W. Bailey, Brock; James 
Bell, David City; J. W. Elwell, Springfield; John 
Trompen, Hickman; J. F. Erskine, Tilden; R. C. 
Wenzel, Eagle; E. P. Betts, Eagle; F. P. Van 
Wickle, York; James Murray, Lorton; T. J. Bren- 
nan, Hastings; L. R. Reed, Auburn; A. J. Denton, 
Nebraska City; A. J. Callen, South Auburn; D. I. 
Guthrie, Geneva; F. A. Howard, Omaha; G. W. 
Warner, Pickerell; E. D. Bartling, Nebraska City; 
EB. F. Peck, Cedar Bluffs; E. D. Foster, Lincoln; C. 
H. Torpin, Oakdale; E. E. Crue, Tilden; F. W. West, 
Wisner; F. D. Levering, Lincoln; E. B. Nelson, 
York; George Hayes and F. P. Neal, Lincoln; S. J. 
Bell, David City; B. D. Williams, Highland, Kan.; 


A. F. Diels, Scribner; W. S. Dexter, Omaha; N. F. 
Peterson, Osceola; E. J. Rose, Ashland; N. Bain- 
bridge, Gretna; William Rundberg, Ong; G. J. 
Railsback, Ashland; W. H. Chambers, A. F. Bren- 
ner, W. S. McLaughlin, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. P. 
Peck, Omaha; A. P. Stafford, Nebraska City; D. 
Smith, Elmwood; T. Harms, Manley; G. B. Bissell, 
Central City; E. C. Twomley, Omaha; E. E. Bar- 
beau, Lincoln; George H. Lyons, F. J. Campbell, 
T. FE. O’Leary, Omaha. 


DEATH OF JOS. B, MARTIN. 


Joseph B. Martin, who for over thirty years had 
been identified with one or more of the industries 
that have made the name of Silver Creek familiar 
to elevator men and millers the world around, died 
at the General Hospital at Buffalo on April 19. 
On or about January 1 last he had a stroke of 
paralysis, which not only required him to retire 
from business, but was followed by other afflic- 
tions that sent him to the Hospital for an opera- 
tion, from which he did not recover, although it 
was thought for a time after that event that he 
would. 

Mr. Martin was born in Cleveland in 1844, but 
when still a very young man (1864) went to Silver 


THE LATE JOS. B. MARTIN. 


Creek, where he became an employe of the old 
house of Howes, Babcock & Ewell, and for thirty 
years remained in their employ and that of their 
successors, manufacturers of the Eureka line of 
grain-cleaning machinery. He acted both as su- 
perintendent of the works and as traveling sales- 
man, and in both capacities did much to mechan- 
ically improve that line of machinery. 

Leaving the “Eureka” people, Mr. Martin took 
a position with the Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 
and represented the company in Ohio and Michigan 
until his retirement, for reasons explained above. 

Mr. Martin is survived by a widow and four 
children—two sons and two daughters. One of the 
sons (Roscoe) lives in Buffalo, while the other 
(Don) is a member of the staff of the Buffalo Com- 
mercial in New York City. The funeral took place 
from the home in Silver Creek, and was conducted 
by the Masonic Fraternity, the pallbearers all be- 
ing connected with the Invincible Company. All 
the factories in the village of Silver Creek closed 
on the day of the funeral out of respect for Mr. 
Martin’s memory. 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the board of managers of the 
{Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, called for the 
purpose of electing a secretary to succeed C. B. 
Riley, resigned, held at Indianapolis on April 25, 
J. M. Brafford of Winamac was elected to that 
office. 

Mr. Brafford had been vice-president of the As- 
sociation for some years, and is a practical grain 
man thoroughly acquainted with the business, as 
well as with the duties of the secretary’s office. 

The Indiana Shippers’ Association, of which also 


Mr. Riley was secretary, has elected Charles R. 
Jones to succeed Mr. Riley as secretary. 


INSPECTION AT SUPERIOR. 


Superior, Wis., has accomplished its purpose of 
driving Minnesota state inspectors out of that city 
after July 31 of this year. 

However, Superior is not contented. The new 
law is not satisfactory and an effort was made 
to amend the law in some particulars. One of 
these changes was that Minnesota _ inspection 
should not be reduced to felony, but should be per- 
mitted when asked for by the owner of the grain 
offered for inspection. This came from the eleva- 
tor interests, of course. Another change suggested 
was that all complaints against the inspectors for 
infraction of a law should be made by the ware- 
house commission itself, and still another amend- 
ment suggested would enable the commission to 
suspend certain portions of the bill temporarily, 
when there is a light grain crop, or other reason to 
justify it. It begins to appear that Superior’s con- 
cern for a “competing market” with Duluth for 
North Dakota grain is not so keenly appreciated by 
the intended beneficiaries as was expected; for the 
purpose named may be defeated by the bill in oper- 
ation. 

It is announced, further, that, “An agreement has 
been reached whereby Superior will practically 
have Wisconsin and Minnesota grain inspection. 
Since the passage of the new bill conferences be- 
tween the elevator and railroad interests and Su- 
perior grain men have been held from time to 
time, which has finally resulted in a satisfactory 
understanding. The agreement is to the effect that 
grain consigned to Superior shall be admitted to 
elevators without discrimination, whether it. be for 
Wisconsin inspection or not; all coarse grain is to 
be inspected by the Wisconsin department. Wheat 
consigned for Minnesota may obtain such inspec- 
tion in Superior elevators by Minnesota inspectors 
as at the present time. 

“In return for such concessions the railroad and 
elevator interests agree that ‘All grain, no matter 
by what system inspected, shall be weighed by 
Wisconsin weighers.’ The latter proposition will 
turn over the fees for the weighing of grain to the 
local commission and help sustain it. It is further 
agreed to give the Wisconsin commission its sup- 
port in making the new inspection a success.” 


BETTER CORN IN INDIANA. 


No “seed specials” have as yet invaded Indiana, 
but the Northern Division of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, at its last meeting at Logans- 
port, spent considerable time in a discussion of 
ways and means to educate the farmers of Indi- 
ana to the importance of the better culture and 
care of corn than now practiced by them. Each 
dealer present was constituted a committee of one 
to see to it that the farmers in his locality be en- 
couraged to follow out the advice suggested at the 
meeting as to the use of better seed corn, in the 
hope that better results may be obtained by corn 
growers of the state. 


The bulls in Utah who held their wheat for 
higher prices are now said to be suffering from re- 
morse, as they see the local demands for wheat 
met by Eastern shippers. 


Grain bags are firm at San Francisco at $6.15 
to $6.175 per hundred, June-July delivery. The 
California carry-over is estimated at 10,000,000 bags, 
including prison stocks. If the crop turns out as 
well as now expected, the entire Coast demand 
may reach 50,000,000 bags, in which case there is 
apt to be some shortage of the supply. 

Chicago Board can control its quotations. Will 
the New York Stock Exchange wake up and assist 
in putting the bucket-shops out of business? Are 
they handicapped by their contracts with the tele- 
graph companies? We hope the Chicago Board will 
be able to secure the hearty co-operation of the 
Stock Exchange. Now for action.—C. A. King & Co. 
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HIAWATHA ON SPECULATION. 


“Shall I plunge?”’ said Hiawatha. 
“Shall I seek to get a corner 

On the fat but shifty wheat crop? 
Not for me, my little dearies! 

TI am making just a living, 

Just a fairly decent living. 

But 1 never have to worry 

Over any obligations 

Larger than my bill for laundry, 
Board, hotel and tailor statements. 
Should I seek to get rich quickly, 
Should I seek to bull the market 
Or to be a bear on Wall Street, 

I should land, beyond ail question, 
With my features on the pavement— 
On the hard, unyielding pavement. 
Not for me the frenzied finance 
Spoken of by Tommy Lawson, 
Acted out by Cassie Chadwick 

And by other smooth performers. 


‘‘Well, indeed, do I remember 

What took place one balmy springtime 

In the land of the Highrollers, 

Swiftest natives in the country. 

You have heard of the Ojibways 

And their fondness for excitement, 

You have read about the Blackfeet 

And the way they split the kindling; 

But compared with the Highrollers 

These two tribes were Epworth Leaguers. 

In the land of the Highrollers 

Dwelt a most magnetic party, 

Known as Lay-for-EKasy-Money. 

You would know him, should you see him, 

By the way his hands kept writhing, 

By the way he hooked his fingers 

Every time he saw a ten-spot 

In the possession of a neighbor. 

Wise old Lay-for-Easy-Money 

Organized a get-rich system 

In the land of the Highrollers, 

Went to work, with anassistant, 

Coaxed his trusting fellow townsmen 

To supply him with the needful 

For some clever operations, 

Buying maize from all the country. 

With the maize crop almost cornered 

Lay-for-Easy-Money stumbled, 

Stubbed his toe and lit, my dearies, 

With his noise upon the asphalt— 

On the hard, unyielding asphalt. 

And his friends and fellow workers, 

When they saw their wealth departing, 

Went and bought a quart of war paint, 

Smeared it o’er their angry phizzes, 

Looked for Lay-for-Easy-Money, 

Found him hiding near his wigwam, 

Handed him a bunch of war clubs, 

Hatchets, knives and other hardware, 

Made him totally unfitted 

For the irksome task of breathing, 

And departed with his body , 

To the shining big sea water, 

Where they left him in his glory.’’ 
—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion 
on all subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade 
at large, or any branch of it.] 


NEW ELEVATOR AT WILLIMANTIC, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
My elevator, now in course of construction, will 
be of brick exclusively, with all its timbers of oak 
lumber. It will front on Main Street with the 
rear upon the railroad. The building will be set 
back 20 feet from the sidewalk so as to permit 
teams to drive in between the walk and the plat- 
form, which will run the entire length of the front 
of the building. 

The house will be 40 feet wide by 130 feet in 
length, The front will be two full stories high with 
Mansard above, while in the rear it will be six 
stories high. The first four floors will be of maple 
laid diagonally; the others, of chestnut lumber, 
are laid over 2x12 and 2x14 oak floor joists. There 
will be 16 bins with storage capacity of 40,000 
bushels, built of chestnut lumber laid cob 
house fashion, all this lumber to be planed smooth 
inside and out. The storage capacity of the entire 
building will be between 4,500 and 5,000 tons. 

The machinery will include one bulk and one plat- 
form elevators, corn crackers and Robinson Feed 
Mill. These will be operated by their electric mo- 
tors of 15, 10 and 40 horsepower respectively, each 
acting independently of the others, of course. 

The entire building, including the two offices 


2x6 


(one for the bookkeeper and one for the public), | hay and straw from or handled in their several 


will be lighted with electricity. 
One floor will be devoted to the display of agri- 
cultural machinery and seeds. 
Yours truly, 
Willimantic, Conn. H. A. BUGBHE. 
CROPS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Wheat seeding is practically completed as far north 
as Grand Forks. Probably 25 per cent remains to 
be seeded in the Red River Valley proper and 10 
per cent north of the N. P. line in North Dakota. 

Taken as a whole, the soil conditions of the three 
states bave been better this year than at any time 
within ten years; and as the amount of plowing 
done last fall was unsually large and the price of 
wheat high, there has been every reason for a 
large acreage of spring wheat. All the informa- 
tion which we have been able to gather leads us 
to believe that there will be about the same acre- 
age of wheat in South Dakota as last year—possi- 
bly a small increase. Minnesota and North Da- 
kota will apparently increase the acreage about 
10 per cent. 

We have investigated as carefully as possible 
the condition of the fields sown with rusted light- 
weight seed and compared the plants and rootlets 
with those in fields where good seed was used. 
At present there is a slight difference in favor of 
the plant grown from the heavy seed. The latter 
seems to have put out more rootlets; but all condi- 
tions have been exceedingly favorable, and we think 
it within the range of possibilities that the light- 
weight seed will bring forth a good plant. 

Yours truly, 
THE VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON CO. 

Minneapolis, April 27. 


BELIEVES IN AFFILIATION. 
Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 


The benefits to be derived from any national 
trade association are certainly for the good of all 
engaged in the line represented by the association, 
regardless of the relations sustained by the in- 
dividual to the business sought to be benefited. 
One of the main objects is to bring together all in- 
terests and harmonize the same, with due regard 
and fairness for each interest or department in- 
volved. Maximum results cannot be obtained with- 
out active interest and large membership from 
eyery department engaged in handling grain. 

To my mind, success can only be attained in the 
highest degree under the affiliation plan under 
which we are now working. We can, by proper 
methods and under more favorable conditions than 
now exist with our work, secure the co-operation 
by affiliation of practically every surplus grain 
state, and also include by direct membership a 
large body of track buyers, exporters, receivers 
and commission merchants, all of whose interests 
are interdependent. Under direct membership we 
would fail to reach the interests most important 
and most needful of the benefits of organization, 
i. e., the small country shipper, the first link in the 
chain. 

Let us get together at Niagara Falls, eliminate 
all strife and petty jealousies and work for the 
common good of all. There never was a time more 
opportune for substantial benefits to the trade at 
large than now. We need to get closer together 
with renewed strength and meet the requirements 
for better results. With the support of the entire 
grain trade embraced within our borders, we can 
and will accomplish satisfactory results for all en- 
gaged in the trade. I am for the affiliated plan, 
first, last and all the time. Yours truly, 

Columbus, O. J. W. McCORD. 


THE ANNUAL HAY EXHIBITION. 
Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 
Inasmuch as the St. Louis convention hay exhibit 
was a decided success, we have concluded to give 
our membership an opportunity to exhibit at the 
Toledo convention representative samples of the 


localities, the exhibitors to place thereon cards 
giving the name of the member or firm exhibiting 
and the kind of product according to the exhibit- 
or’s interpretation of grades. 

It was shown by the St. Louis hay exhibit that 
the ideas of some of our members differed quite 
materially on the same grades, while on others the 
interpretation of the grades was very close indeed. 

It is deemed advisable that subscribers to the 
display at an early date decide as to the number 
of bales and kind they are willing to forward to 
Toledo for exhibition July 18, 19 and 20 next. 
There will be sufficient room for a good general 
display. Please request exhibitors to notify me, 
stating the number of bales and kinds of hay or 
straw contributed. We will furnish them display 
cards to be attached to their bales, and request 
that when they ship them they do not fail to cover 
all with burlaps, sewing them carefully, and to tag 
the burlapped bales, consigning them to the Na- 
tional Hay Association exhibit, care of H. H. Driggs 
or R. P. Lipe, Toledo, Ohio. These gentlemen have 
kindly consented to warehouse and care for the 
contributed samples. 

It is desirable that all kinds of hay, straw, 
shredded fodder and forage be displayed, includ- 
ing alfalfa hay, cut hay, cow pea hay, soy beans, 
barley hay, Johnson grass, oats hay (early cut as 
is usual in California), South Park hay from Colo- 
rado, upland prairie hay from Iowa and contigu- 
ous territory, Kansas marsh hay of different grades, 
native grasses from Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Jersey and other states, presuming, of course, that 
such native grasses are raised in sufficient quan- 
tities to be commercially desirable and obtainable. 

We hope to make the exhibit profitable from a 
general point of view by showing to the shippers 
the grades as they are interpreted in al] cities 
where national grades are adopted. Our grades 
govern at this time almost universally. The edu- 
cative feature cannot be overestimated. Our coun- 
try develops by great bounds, and the new grasses 
we shall see at Toledo, and examine with curiosity, 
will ere long be fed in the cities and be commer- 
cial commodities of great importance. Practically 
this exhibition will be invaluable, as it will give an 
opportunity to explain special or peculiar condi- 
tions and the results thereof in a way singularly 
perfect. 

We thank members in advance for any effort 
put forth by them to increase the general know- 
ledge by adding to our display the general, and 
especially the special, features of their particular 
localities. 

Faithfully yours, 
H. G. MORGAN, 


Pittsburg, Pa. President Nat. Hay Ass’n. 


OPEN TO CONVICTION. 

Hiditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
I have your esteemed favor of the 2d instant 
relative to the proposition to reorganize the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association on a basis of in- 
dividual membership. It is the intention to take 
that subject up at our annual meeting and go over 
it very carefully, giving everyone who attends the 
meeting a chance to discuss it pro and con. As 
you say, it is of very vital importance, and it 
should be thoroughly gone into and carefully con- 
sidered before anything definite is done. 

There is something radically wrong in the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association; and whether it is 
on account of the affiliating membership, or a 
general condition of affairs that sometimes creeps 
into an organization by neglect on the part of those 
who should use every effort to stimulate it, but on 
the contrary have not done so, it is pretty hard 
to say. But we hope to discover at the Niagara 
Falls meeting the cause of this awful condition the 
Association is in; and if there is any way possible 
to remedy it and bring it back to its original flour- 
ishing condition that it was in at one time, it will 
most surely be done. Individually I am open for 
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conviction as to the change. The way I feel now 
I think perhaps it would be a good thing to do. 
Yours truly, H. S. GRIMES. 
Portsmouth, O- 


J. W. McCARDLE. 


It may not be twelve miles from New Richmond 
to a lemon, as some gourmand once complained 
was his unhappy situation, but as it is that distance 
from J. W. McCardle’s elevator to a photographer, 
the reader must be content with a view of Mr. 
McCardle’s elevator back door, so to say, rather 
than be edified by a good picture of the premises 
where one of the best-known grain dealers in In- 
diana does business. : 

New Richmond, Ind., where Mr. McCardle is 
located, is surrounded by a very rich country, 
whose grain products are chiefly corn and oats, and 
as his road, the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, is the 
short line between the two cities named, he has the 
choice of two most excellent markets. 

The elevator, which has 25,000 bushels’ capacity, 


funeral as merry-makers. Although the grain deal- 
ers of the city do not expect to reap any especially 
large financial harvest during the festival, they 
want to co-operate with the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the city for the promotion of the in- 
terests of Greater Nashville. 


THE CO-OPERATIVES. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Windom, 
Kan., has decided to enlarge its capital stock by 
$1,000, to be used as working capital. 

The Rock Island System in Kansas has informed 
the railroad commissioners that it will be the pol- 
icy of that road to furnish elevator sites, when pos- 
sible, without discrimination against any independ- 
ent elevator companies. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Tuscola, Ill., was sold 
by the master in chancery on April 29, for $6,200. 
The company seemed to lose money from the start. 
Its stockholders were given inside prices, but the 
new owners will not discriminate. 

It is now claimed that the state Farmers’ Ship- 


J. W. McCARDLE’S ELEVATOR AT NEW RICHMOND, 


was refitted complete about five years ago, when 
it was equipped with a new Atlas Engine of 60 
horsepower, with 70-horsepower boiler; also with a 
Victor Sheller of the largest size, Cornwall Corn 
Cleaner and Barnard Wheat Cleaner. Mr. Mc- 
Cardle operates also a 9-roll feed mill, with a 
capacity of 100 bushels per hour. 


NASHVILLE GRAIN DEALERS. 


At the second annual meeting of the Nashville 
Grain Dealers’ Association, held in the rooms of the 
Association on April 18, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Mr. Byrd Douglas (re- 
elected), president; J. H. Wilkes, vice-president; 
Ww. J. Miller, J. C. Shofner, E. M. Kelly, C. E. 
Rose and Duncan McKay, members of the board 
of directors. 

Some other business was transacted; then the 
Association adjourned to partake of a luncheon 
served as the annual function at the expense of the 
treasury. 

The Association has decided to take part in the 
coming “Industrial Parade of the Greater Nash- 
ville,’ and the first float in the Association section 
will be called by the rather incongruous name of 
“A Merry Funeral.” The float is planned to be an 
immense coffin containing the remains of all Nash- 
ville “knockers,’’ and on either side of the hearse 
will walk six spade-bearers, who will be required 
to bury the knockers deep and securely. Behind 
the hearse will be drawn or carried a bell, which 
will be tolled en route, and following this will be 
twenty-five floats of members of the Exchange. 
The occupants of these floats would attend the 


IND. 


ping Association of Kansas owns 35 elevators that 
cost $105,000, and between August 15 and April 1 
shipped about 21,800,000 bushels of grain, working 
chiefly on borrowed money. As this increase is 
over 620,000 bushels per elevator in 7144 months, 
the figures are “subject to revision,’ of course. 
These co-operative promoters are mythopoetic as 
well as megalophonous. 

The National Farmers’ Exchange, one of those 
concerns promoted by certain Chicago commission 
mene as a feeder to their commission business, has 
been doing business in grain in a small way in 
Kansas, but has not been chartered to do business 
by the state charter board. The concern is char- 
tered under the laws of South Dakota and is capi- 
talized at $50,000,000 (chiefly hot air), and to ob- 
tain a license in Kansas it would have to pay a 
charter fee of nearly $10,000. It would, of course, 
be an act of gross impertinence and a rank invasion 
of “farmers’ rights,’ for the state authorities to 
demand that this charter fee be paid by the Ex- 
change or go out of business in Kansas. 


The shaft bearings need to be cleaned as fre- 
quently as the floor. Hot boxes are a long while 
causing fires if there is nothing about them to 
burn.—McCotter. 

In view of the success which attended the corn 
show institute meetings in 1904, the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture has decided to repeat the ex- 
periment this year. Meetings will be held in the 
parts of the state where corn improvement is to 
be given the most attention, and the aim will be to 
make the instruction as practical as possible. 


IN THE LEGISLATURES. 


Nebraska.—The new railroad law of Nebraska, 
as it relates to the grain traffic, is substantially 
as follows: 


Section 1. Every railroad corporation shall give 
to all persons and associations reasonable and 
equal terms for the transportation of any merchan- 
dise or other property of every kind and descrip- 
tion upon any railroad owned or operated by such 
corporation within this state and for terminal han- 
dling the use of the depot and other buildings and 
grounds of such corporation, and at any point 
where its railroad shall connect with any other 
railroad, reasonable and equal terms and facilities 
of interchange, and shall promptly forward mer- 
chandise consigned or directed to be sent over 
another road connecting with .its road, according to 
the directions therein or accompanying the same; 
and every railroad company or corporation operai- 
ing a railroad in the state of Nebraska shall afford- 
equal facilities to all persons or associations who 
desire to erect or operate or who are engaged in 
operating grain elevators or in handling or ship- 
ping grain at or contiguous to any station of its 
road, and where an application has been made in 
writing for a location or site for the building or 
construction of an elevator or elevators on the 
railroad right-of-way and the same not having 
been granted within a limit of 60 days, the said 
railroad company to whom application has been 
made shall erect, equip and maintain a sidetrack 
or switch of suitable length to approach as near as 
four feet of the outer edge of their right-of-way 
when necessary, and in all cases to approach as 
near as necessary to approach an elevator that 
may be erected by the applicant or applicants ad- 
jacent to their right-of-way for the purpose of 
loading grain into cars from said elevator and for 
handling and shipping grain to all persons or as- 
sociations so erecting or operating such elevators 
or handling and shipping grain without favoritism 
or discrimination in any respect whatever. Pro- 
vided, however, that any elevator hereafter con- 
structed, in order to receive the benefits of this 
act, must have a capacity of not less than 15,000 
bushels. ' 

And such railroad company shall supply cars 
to individuals shipping their own grain on an 
equality with persons, associations or corporations 
owning, operating or controlling such elevators or 
engaged in the business of buying and shipping 
by loading onto the cars. 


Sec. 2 provides that applications for cars shall 
be in writing and recorded in regular order, which 
record shall be open for public inspection. Sec. 
8 provides that said applications shall be filled 
within a reasonable time, and in case of shortage 
of cars the company “shall proportion the number of 
cars to each shipping point as nearly as it possibly 
can be done according to the amount of grain ready 
to be shipped from such points, without favoritism 
or to the prejudice of any town or shipping point. 
Sec. 4 provides that under such circumstances the 
cars arriving at the stations shall be apportioned 
among the applicants therefor “according to the 
amount of grain each applicant has ready for ship- 
ment at time of application.” Sec. 5 provides that 
no fictitious applications shall be made under pen- 
alty of $50 to $500 fine, while— 

Any railroad company, officer or agent thereof, 
who wilfully violates or evades any of the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be liable to the party in- 
jured for all damages sustained by reason of such 
violation, and in addition thereto, shall be liable 
for each offense to a penalty of $500, which may 
be recovered by the county attorney in an action 
brought in the name of the state of Nebraska in 
any county by an action in the district court where 
such railroad company or corporation is doing busi- 
ness. 


Missouri—Governor Folk on April 16 vetoed Sen- 
ate Bill 296, known as the grain inspection law, 
passed by the recent legislature. The governor 
states his reason for the veto as follows: 


Under the present statutes, only grain shipped by 
public elevators is inspected. The purpose of this 
measure, it is stated, is to enlarge the law so as 
to provide for inspection of all grain shipped to 
commission men for sale. The bill is broader than 
its authors evidently intended, and as it now reads 
it makes all grain subject to inspection. If a 
miller buys his wheat outright in the country and 
has it shipped to himself, under this bill it can be 
inspected and the cost taxed to him. There is 
certainly no occasion for inspection in the in- 
stance mentioned. The only justification for in- 
spection at all is to prevent the shipper from being 
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his grain to commission men to be sold. This 
measure goes beyond that and would impair the 
right of private contract and injure trade. Laws, 
instead of placing restrictions upon the interchange 
of commodities, should encourage the freedom of 
trade. 

Governor Folk has signed Senate Bill 102, pro- 
viding for the state inspection of hay by the offi- 
eer of the grain inspection department of the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission. 

Governor Folk on April 17 signed the maximum 
freight rate bill, accompanying the signature by 
a message, in which he says, among other things: 

This act fixes maximum freight rates on Car- 
load lots and affects practically only farm products, 
covering grain, flour, salt, lime, lumber, live stock 
and agricultural implements. It is insisted that 
the rates in the bill are unreasonably low. The 
legislature has the right, under the constitution, to 
provide reasonable maximum rates. If the rates 
so fixed are unreasonable they cannot be enforced 
under the law. The railroads are entitled to re- 
ceive from the public a reasonable profit upon the 
capital invested in the business in which they are 
engaged. As to what rates would afford this rea- 
sonable return depends on the cost of building, the 
expense of operating, the net income and many 
other facts that can only be obtained after a full 
hearing and the taking of testimony concerning 
the subject. Such investigation is beyond the 
province of the executive and is forbidden by the 
time the constitution gives the governor after the 
adjournment of the legislature to pass on bills. 

That there should be a readjustment of freight 
rates in this state there can be no question. It 
is a matter that must pe fought out sooner or 
later. This measure is at least a step in the di- 
rection of the solution of the question, for the 
courts can, if the contention that the rates are 
unreasonable is insisted upon, after hearing all 
the evidence and examining into all the facts that 
are not available to the executive, decide upon the 
reasonableness of the rates; the results of which 
proceedings would be that the public would be 
advised as to what rates are reasonable and the 
railroad commissioners or the next general assem- 
bly can equalize such inequalities of this measure 
as may be found to exist, if any, and fix such. rates 
as under the law, announced by the courts, are 
right and just to the railroads and to the people. 

Tennessee.—The law now requires that every 
person, firm or corporation engaged in the business 
of weighing coal, grain, animals or wagons, and 
maintaining scales therefor for charge or profit, 
shall pay a license of $150. 

Minnesota.—The Minnesota anti-bucket-shop law 
now in force and effect defines a bucket-shop as 
follows: 

Section 1. A bucket-shop, within the meaning of 
this act, is defined to be an office, store or other 
vlace wherein the proprietor or keeper thereof, 
either in his or its own behalf, or as the agent or 
correspondent of any other person, corporation, as- 
sociation or co-partnership within or without the 
state, conducts the business of making, or offering 
to make, contracts, agreements, trades or transac- 
tions respecting the purchase or sale, or purchase 
and sale, of any stocks, grain, provisions, or other 
commodity, or personal property, wherein both par- 
ties thereto, or said proprietor or keeper, contem- 
plates or intends that such contracts, agreements, 
trades or transactions, shall be, or may be, closed, 
adjusted or settled, according to or upon the basis 
of the public market quotations of prices made on 
any Board of Trade or Exchange, upon which the 
commodities or securities referred to in said con- 
tracts, agreements, trades or transactions are dealt 
in, and without a bona fide transaction on such 
Board of Trade or Exchange; or wherein both par- 
ties, or such keeper or proprietor, shall contemplate 
or intend that such contracts, agreements, trades 
or transactions shall be, or may be, deemed closed 
or terminated when the public market quotations 
of prices made on such Board of Trade or Exchange 
for the articles or securities named in said con- 
tracts, agreements, trades or transactions, shall 
reach a certain figure; and also any office, store, or 
other place, where the keeper or proprietor thereof, 
either in his or its behalf, or as agent, as afore- 
said, therein makes or offers to make, with others, 
contracts, trades or transactions for the purchase 
or sale of any such commodity, wherein the parties 
thereto do not contemplate the actual or bona fide 
receipt or delivery of such property, but do con- 
template a settlement thereof based upon differ- 
ences in the prices at which said property is or is 
claimed to be bought and sold. The said crime 
shall be complete against any proprietor or keeper 
thus offering to make any such contracts, trades 
or transactions, whether such offer is accepted or 


not. It is the intention of this act to prevent, pun- 
ish and prohibit, within this state, the business 
now engaged in and conducted in places commonly 
known and designated as “bucket-shops,’’ by per- 
sons, corporations, associations or co-partnerships, 
who or which ostensibly carry on the business or 
occupation of commission merchants or brokers in 
grain, provisions, petroleum, or stocks and bonds. 

The fine (Sec. 2) for keeping a bucket-shop shall 
be not less than $500 nor more than $2,000 and 
imprisonment not to exceed one year if said fine 
is not paid; for second offense 30 to 90 days’ im- 
prisonment in addition to the fine named. The 
third and fourth sections of the act are as follows: 


Sec. 8. Any corporation, association, co-partner- 
ship or person who shall communicate, receive, ex- 
hibit or display, in any manner, any statements of 
quotations of the prices of any property mentioned 
in section one (1) hereof, with a view to any trans- 
action in this act prohibited, shall be deemed an 
accessory, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined and punished the same as the principal, and 
as provided in section two (2) of this act. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of every commission 
merchant, co-partnership, association, corporation 
or broker, doing business as such, to furnish to 
every customer or principal. for whom such com- 
mission merchant, broker, co-partnershiv, corpora- 
tion or association has executed any order, for the 
actual purchase or sale of any of the commodities 
hereinbefore mentioned, either for immediate or 
future delivery, a written statement containing the 
names of the parties from whom such property 
was bought, or to whom it shall have been sold, 
as the case may be, the time when, the place 
where, and the price at which the same was either 
bought or sold; and in case such commission mer- 
chant, broker, co-partnership, coruoration or asso- 
ciation fails to properly furnish such statement, the 
fact of such failure shall be prima facie evidence 
that such property was not sold or bought in a 
legitimate manner. 

Kansas.—Secretary Smiley of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association furnishes the following synop- 
sis of the reciprocal demurrage law now in opera- 
tion in that state as passed by the late legislature: 


The act relating to the transportation of freight 
by railroads and other common carriers, which is 
in substance a reciprocal demurrage bill, requires 
any transportation company doing business in the 
state of Kansas to furnish equipment to a shipper 
of any kind of freight, when application is made in 
writing to any superintendent, agent, or other 
person in charge of transportation of any railroad 
company, the number of cars so required at the 
points being indicated in the application, within a 
reasonable time thereafter, but not to exceed six 
days from the receipt of such application; provided, 
if the application be for ten cars or less the same 
shall be furnished in three days. When cars are 
applied for under the provisions of this chapter, 
if they are not furnished, the railway company so 
failing to furnish them shall forfeit to the parties 
so applying the sum of $1 per day for each car 
failed to be furnished, to be recovered in any court 
of competent jurisdiction, and all actual damages 
that such applicant may sustain. The party ap- 
plying for cars must deposit with the agent of the 
company one-fourth of the freight charge for use 
of such car or cars, unless the railroad company 
shall agree to deliver said cars without such de- 
posit. 

Section 6 of the act requires that when cars 
are promptly loaded and _ shipping instructions 
are given, the railroad companies shall have their 
agents immediately sign bills of lading; and such 
shipments must go forward at the rate of not less 
than 50 miles per day of 24 hours, computing from 
7 o'clock a. m. of the day following receipt of ship- 
ment; and for failure to receive and transport 
such shipments within the time specified, the com- 
panies so offending shall forfeit and pay to the 
shipper $5 per day or fraction thereof on all car- 
load freight; provided, that in computing the time 
of freight in transit there should be allowed 24 
bours for each transfer from one railroad to an- 
other. 

Mr. Smiley adds: “There is a strong probability 
that the transportation companies operating in our 
state may contest the validity of this law, but we 
have reason to believe that all transportation com- 
panies will endeavor to furnish equipment as or- 
dered, as they have no desire at this time to an- 
tagonize the shipping interests. It remains to be 
seen whether or not legislation of this kind will 
benefit the shipping interests, and if equipment is 
furnished with as little delay as provided for in 
the terms of the bill, there will be no occasion 
for anyone to contest the law.” 


Illinois.—The Illinois legislature has passed the 


merit, or Civil Service, bill, but it does not include 
employes of the grain inspection department. 

The Board of Trade’s bill to define a bucket-shop 
and to relieve Board of Trade transactions of the 
taint of statutory gambling was defeated. 

Wisconsin.—The La Follette program of railway 
control in Wisconsin has become law substantially 
in the form desired by the governor. The bill for- 
bids railroads to make discriminations in rates to 
individuals or corporations offering the same class 
of traffic. Preference in the character of service 
also is forbidden. If the railroads make any dis- 
criminating rates in violation of the bill they 
shall be subjected to a forfeiture of from $100 to 
$1,000. Likewise, it is made unlawful for any in- 
dividual or corporation to receive a rebate or dis- 
criminating rate, and this offense is punishable 
by a fine of from $50 to $100. These provisions 
apply to railroads within the states and to rates 
on freight between points wholly within the state. 
But if the Commission finds any abuses in inter- 
state rates o1 violations of the interstate commerce 
law it may report the facts to the Interstate Com- 
mission and request an investigation. The Com- 
mission may investigate upon its own motion or 
upon complaint of any shipper, and upon due notice 
and a full hearing may, if the rate complained of 
is found to be unreasonable or unjust, substitute a 
rate which it believes to be both reasonable and 
just. Section 3 of the bill says: “Nothing in this 
action shall be construed to prevent ‘group,’ ‘zone,’ 
‘concentration,’ ‘commodity,’ ‘transit?’ and other 
special contract rates.” The bill provides that the 
railroads shall publish complete schedules of all 
rates in effect and shall post them in conspicuous 
places. It also provides for reciprocal demurrage 
car service. The Commission is to be appointive 
and each of the three members will receive a salary 
of $5,000 a year. 


IOWA CORN EXPOSITION. 


Geo. A. Wells of Iowa is father, according to 
Des Moines papers, the idea of holding annually, in 
the fall or winter, a corn exposition at some point 
in Iowa, the exposition to be held in no one city 
two years in succession. Prize would be offered for 
the best corn for the several purposes of manufac- 
ture, such as the grades producing the most starch, 
glucose and other products; and during the exposi- 
tion week there should be educational programs de- 
voted to practical demonstrations of seed corn se- 
lection, methods of cultivating, manner of breeding 
for particular purposes, etc. 

The plan would involve a stock company with 
$10,000 or $15,000 capital to finance the expositions. 


NG) | 


“He Don’t Care.”—Seattle Post. [Here in Illi- 
nois we, too, have politicians and legislators who 
tie themselves up with pledges before election, 
personal and platform, only to break both with 
conscienceless effrontery after election. They’ll 
be “on the list” in 1906.] 
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THE GATES DEAL. 


The “Gates Deal” in May wheat went to pieces 
“kerplunk” on April 22. There was a real “killing” 
by the bears, but the multi-millionaire bulls will 
not suffer except in prestige; they still have more 
dollars than they can count. Who they are the 
world may not know—there are several lists; but 
John W. Gates was the reputed leader, and by 
his name the deal will be recorded in pit history. 
It is now said Mr. Gates himself did not lose much, 
having “slid out from under’ and permitted the 
load to fall on other shoulders. The deal was 
both mysterious in its earlier stages and spec- 
tacular as it drew to its close. The little fellows 
got out early and left the field to the big fellows 
to fight it to the finish, which they did in a battle 
royal indeed; and as in’the case of the Leiter 
deal, it is said the Armour interests pulled the 
Gates crowd out at the end, when it became neces- 
sary to dispose of the corpse. 

There is no use here of repeating a story now 
ancient history; but merely as a matter of record 
and of curious interest, the following history of 
the deal by Bradstreet’s may be reprinted: 

The history of the Chicago May deal prices is 
an interesting one. The first sale of May was 
made on June 23, 1904—81% cents. This was the 
low point of the crop. It passed the dollar mark 
on August 8, when it sold at $1.02. On September 
13 it reached $1.18%, which was the highest point 
reached in 1904. Weakness then followed, $1.07%4 
being reached on October 11, to be followed by an 
advance to $1.1552 on December 30. The highest 
price touched in 1905 was on February 15—$1.21% 
—and the highest in April was $1.18%. The low 
point on the collapse was reached on April 27— 
8634 cents—which marked a decline of 35 cents 
from the highest of the entire season, and of 32 
cents from the highest April price. The highest 
price for cash wheat in the season was touched 
on February 16—$1.23%. At New York the high- 
est price for cash wheat was $1.25, reached on 
February 16; the lowest, 92% cents, reached on 
April 27, being a decline of 32% cents, or a little 
more than one-quarter from the top quotation. 

A feature throughout this year has been the 
relatively higher price paid for May wheat at 
Chicago over May wheat at New York, itself a 
sign of strain and indicative of possible future 
congestion of supplies. On April 24, for the first 
time in months, May wheat at New York sold 
above the Chicago price. The total quantity in- 
volved in the deal has been variously estimated, 
20,000,000 bushels being a common figure, which, 
if there is applied the drop in April—32 cents— 
would seem to have resulted in an apparent loss 
of $6,400,000. This looks small in view of the 
single individual loss of $2,500,000 credited to one 
Milwaukee speculator, and may be variously con- 
strued to indicate several things not appearing 
on the surface. [Mr. Bigelow’s friends deny his 
connection with this deal.] 

What the contingent losses will be in the large 
aggregate of cash wheat said to have been col- 
lected by various houses to tender on May con- 
tracts cannot, of course, be even approximated by 
the outside public, which, however, can apparently 
take one lesson to heart, which is, that a corner 
to be successful must be rapidly worked and as 
rapidly brought to a conclusion without loss of 
time and with a minimum of publicity. In this 
connection the successful corner by Hutchinson in 
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“Poor fellow, he couldn’t hold it up.’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


1888, when cash wheat sold at $2, bears a striking 
contrast to the Leiter boom of 1898 and the May 
corner of 1905.—Bradstreet’s. 


ST. LOUIS RULE STANDS. 


On April 19 the attorney-general of Missouri re- 
ceived an application from certain persons in St. 
Louis, asking him to bring suit for an injunction 
against the Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
to prevent them from enforcing their order grading 
No. 2 red Russian wheat as No. 2 hard winter 
wheat. 

The application was refused for several reasons, 
the attorney-general adding, however: “I am en- 
tirely willing to institute a suit in mandamus, by 
which there can be had a judicial determination as 
to whether, for the future, red Russian wheat 
should be classified as red winter wheat, or 
whether it should be clasified as wheat coming from 
the state in which it is raised. I do not think that I 
should undertake to disturb the status in quo prior 
to the date when the May options would mature. 
I take this position solely on account of the loss 
that would fall, by a change in the classification at 
this time, upon those persons who occupy in this 
controversy the position of ‘innocent bystanders.’ 
Blevators have heretofore issued warehouse re- 
ceipts on the former classification of the Board of 
Commissioners, and it would not be doing justice 
to them if the former ruling were now changed.” 

On May 1 deliveries were made of wheat at St. 
Louis on the basis of the Commissioners’ order 
above mentioned without protest or disorder on 
*change. 

However, on May 6, Thomas Akin, a grain mer- 
chant, filed suit in the Circuit Court at St. Louis 
against the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners of Missouri, Frederick H. Tedford, chief 
inspector of grains for Missouri, and the Merchants’ 
Exchange to restrain the grading of “red Russian” 
wheat as “No. 2 red winter’? wheat, and a tem- 
porary injunction was issued. The petition for per- 
manent injunction will be heard on May 15. 


DOCKAGE AT KANSAS CITY. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade has adopted a 
rule authorizing operators of terminal elevators in 
that city to deduct 100 pounds from the weight of 
each car of grain unloaded into their houses to 
“cover dirt and other foreign matter in the car.” 
This has been the practice in the past. 

On the Kansas side of the Missouri River we 
are unofficially informed that grab is no longer 
taken. At any rate, Kansas law now provides that— 


Every sale of grain, seed or hay shall be deemed 
to be made on the basis of the actual weight 
thereof, unless a different basis is established by 
the express agreement of the parties to the trans- 
action. Any purchaser of grain, seeds or hay who 
without express agreement shall knowingly deduct 
any quantity or amount from the actual weight or 
neasure of the article purchased, and withhold 
payment therefor, under claim or right to do so 
by reason of any custom, rule of a board of trade 
or any other pretense whatsoever, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to a fine of 
not less than twenty-five dollars nor more than 
one hundred dollars for each and every offense. 
No agent or broker may sell grain, seeds or hay on 
a basis other than of the actual weight or quantity 
thereof, and express authority to allow any deduc- 
tion must be proved. 

In case any purchaser of grain, seeds or hay 
shall deduct any amount from the actual weight 
or measure thereof, and shall knowingly withhold 
from the seller the purchase price of the quantity 
so deducted without the express agreement of the 
seller thereof, such seller may recover from such 
purchaser three times the amount so withheld, 
together with reasonable attorneys’ fees to be taxed 
in each court in which the action may be brought 
or to which an appeal may be taken. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, on May 
8, began an investigation of the railroads which re- 
cently advanced the freight rates on cornmeal prod- 
ucts from Missouri River points to Louisiana, Texas 
and California. For many years the freight rate on 
meal, grits, hominy and other corn products was 
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3 cents higher from Missouri River points west and 
southwest than the rate on corn. On February 9 
last the Union Pacific, Burlington, Rock Island, 
Santa Fe and other railroads in the Southwestern 
and Transcontinental Freight associations, by 
agreement, raised the rate on corn products 91% 
cents above the rate on corn. The effect of this 
increase in the rate on corn products was to pre- 
vent the millers at Missouri River points from 
selling their corn products in Louisiana, Texas and 
California. When the Missouri River millers pro- 
tested against the increase in rates the railroads 
declared they were forced by the Texas Railroad 
Commission to make the advance in order to benefit 
the Texas millers. 


FOOS MFG. CO.’S GAS AND GASO- 
LINE ENGINE. 


The increasing use of gas engines in flour mills 
has induced the Foos Manufacturing Company of 
Springfield, Ohio, to engage in this line. With 
their well-known enterprise they have brought out 
an engine adapted for both gas and gasoline that 
has so many desirable points of simplicity, con- 
struction and operation as to be worth of special 
mention. 

The illustration shows the vertical type for small 
powers, but the construction is the same for the 
larger powers, and the extreme simplicity of the 
mechanism will be readily apparent. In fact, the 


SCIENTIFIC GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINE. 
operation is so 
that failure to 
impossibility. 

A very valuable special feature of this engine 
is its economy when run light, or without load, 
so that for intermittent work it can be employed 
with just as much economy and with the greater 
convenience of not having to start and stop it upon 
each occasion when it will be used. 

The high quality of material and reputation for 
best construction for which the Foos Manufactur- 
ing Company is noted is sufficient guarantee on 
these points regarding this new product of theirs. 
They have a special catalogue devoted to this en- 
gine and will send a copy free to any miller who 
makes application to the head office at Springfield, 
Ohio, for one. 


easy and convenient in every way 
run satisfactorily is said to be an 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at eight primary markets, 
during the 45 weeks ending May 8, for the last 
two years, according to the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent, were as follows: 


1904-5. 1903-4. 

St. Louis..... aS he fi 46,9007 2 ae ce 19.631 ,000 22,759,000 
MOLCAO iaemeeiesc rice eetecienie eer 3,618,000 5,252,000 
I GELOLU sarcmtataisini staal tnaistesticiariiveske's'<'0'r | 2,116,000 1,848,000 
IAMSASHOALV yore care esiinsieie stele sielee 32,607,000 38,495,000 
Winter WReRt re. <tr. << or «score 57,972,000 68,304,000 
CHER EO... 3 since aiani 25,588,000 23.9€0.000 
Milwaukee 6,867,000 8,550,000 
Minneapoli 81,005,000 80,908,000 
Duluth.... 24,394,000 27,521,000 
SPLINE Wea ter aul cick rcw ater ora 137,854,000 140,939,000 

| Aggregate, 45 weeks..............- 195,826,000 209,243,000 
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Official Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


OBJECTIONS TO RATE CONTROL. 


Senator Elkins has done railroad men a good 
service by giving them a hearing before his 
Senate committee in opposition to the Presi- 
rate control 
The sen- 


dent’s proposition of railway 
through the Commerce Commission. 
ator’s purpose was well understood; and there 
is no surprise now that, as the Pittsburg Ga- 
zette says, “There have been sufficient devel- 
opments in the series of hearings to show that 
there this committee to 


frame a bill giving to a federal commission 


is no intention in 
any kind of rate-fixing power.” 

It was, therefore, a surprise that the com- 
mittee on May 8 should have called E. P. 
Bacon of Milwaukee as a witness, the one 
man above all others who represents the pub- 
lic demand for rate supervision. Mr. Bacon 
did what he could to correct the impression 
railway men seek to convey, that the reform- 
ers want to give the Commission power to 
make all rates, by insisting that the advocates 
of the proposed legislation do not want to have 
a general power to fix rates conferred on the 
Commission, but only the power to fix specific 
rates in cases where existing rates shall have 
been complained of and found to be unreason- 
able. 

This contention, voiced by Mr. Bacon, should 
not be allowed to be lost sight of behind the 
objections to giving the Commission power to 
make rates, which no reformer asks for; and 
especially should grain dealers protest against 
the testimony, if made in their name, by eleva- 
tor operators who are the beneficiaries of the 
unfair “elevator allowances” from railway com- 
panies, that the “grain trade” does not think 
it safe to give the Commission power to “make 


rates.” Such elevator men are not disinter- 
ested witnesses by any means and do not rep- 


resent the grain trade. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, in June next, will be too 
important an event for any man interested in 
a national organization in the grain trade to 
miss. This Association is now in the condi- 
tion, familiar to all who know their history, 
that frequently confronts other similar national 
bodies during the course of their existence—a 
condition of lassitude, so to say. The absence 
of an issue or danger commanding enough to 
bring men together as for protection is always 
accompanied by indifference, discontent and 
disinclination to support a body not in most 
intimate touch with its members. Even state 
associations sometimes become moribund for 
like reasons. 

There is nothing alarming about the condi- 
tion of the National Association, therefore; but 
some very good people think there is. And 
because they do think so, they are minded to 
go to the root of things at this convention and 
endeavor to reorganize it by abolishing the 
affiliated membership entirely, and rely on indi- 
viduals to support it. 


There are a good many objections to that | 


plan; the chief is that it has already been tried 
and found inadequate to the needs of the 
trade, and that the result would probably be 
only a receivers’ organization, which sooner or 
later might find itself nolens volens out of 
harmony with the shipper who is the founda- 
tion on which the structure of the grain busi- 
ness rests. 

This paper has no intention of meddling in 
this matter or of dogmatizing upon it; but 
really the apparent seat of the trouble in the 
National Association is in the directories of 
those affiliated associations that have been lax 
in paying their dues, some of whom have not 
been very gracious to the National Associa- 
tion since they became its debtors. Probably 
a little fatherly talk with those gentlemen, 
and more definite statements of their causes ot 
complaint by those who find fault with the 
management of the National as it is, would 
clear the horizon and revive the National— 
add more to its strength than could be done by 
tearing down the house to rebuild it on a plan 
that once proved a conspicuous failure. 


DAMAGES FOR DELAYS. 


That the lower courts of Illinois and In- 
diana should have granted relief to shippers 
(in Satter av. lan Gaal Co: FandmWioodinve 
Pe Cen Cy Cars tas ee emixon GOs) tomelossecmstiss 
tained by them through neglect of the carriers 
to move grain promptly, was not a matter of 
surprise. In return for certain privileges and 
functions of sovereignty conferred by the pub- 
lic, the carriers have a duty to perform which 
they may not arbitrarily avoid. Reasonably 
prompt movement of freight offered for trans- 
portation without discrimination against freight 
or persons is a part of that duty; and it has 
required only the action of individuals to ju- 


dicially establish legal responsibility for delays 
and total failure to’ move freight within a rea- 
sonable time. The Wood case (Indiana) is 
to be carried to an appellate court, neither 
party being satisfied with the verdict. Whether 
Mr. Wood will eventually receive more than 
the jury allowed him will, of course, remain 
to be seen; but there seems little reason to 
believe the higher court will reverse the trial 
court’s support of the doctrine of the railroad 
company’s pecuniary liability for failure to 
do its duty as a common carrier. 


THE COUNTRY SHIPPER WORKED. 


The relations of the railroads and grain 
shippers are very intimate, and usually very 
friendly, as they should be. No class of ship- 
pers are less disposed to hunt for trouble than 
grain dealers. Yet their experience has been 
such in recent years that most grain men now 
believe that reasonable control of the common 
carriers by state and nation is essential to that 
practical “fair play” which is the President’s 
ideal of transportation management. ; 

But at least one railroad in the West has 
been so unfair of late as to take advantage 
of its intimate relations to grain dealers on its 
line as to have its station agents ask them to 
write their senators and members of Congress 
a protest against the doctrine of national con- 
trol of common carriers. Of course, there is 
no threat accompanying such request; but it 
puts the grain dealer in a most unpleasant 
situation. He may believe honestly in rational 
governmental supervision of the carriers, and 
yet may dislike to antagonize the particular 
road in view of the possible effect on.his busi- 
ness of a refusal; while should he accede to 
that road’s request, he puts in the hand of his 
representatives in Congress a weapon to defeat 
an act he sincerely may believe to be right and 
necessary. 


BOARD OF TRADE LEGISLATION. 


The Chicago Board of Trade’s bill to re- 
move the taint of gambling which certain laws 
of Lllinois now cast upon the business of the 
Board was finally killed by the Illinois legis- 
lature, after having been nursed by the’ gang 
to the critical point, for the usual reasons, of 
course. The bill might easily have been saved; 
but President Jackson said_ emphatically that 
it could “go plumb to” before the Board would 
pay a cent for its passage; and it did not pass. 
And its failure is, under the circumstances, in- 
finitely creditable to the Board. 

The bill gave a number of legislative jack- 
asses from country districts the opportunity to 
pose—as if every farmer of good sense does 
not understand what a cheap humbug a legis- 
lator is who does not know (or professes not 
to know) the difference between a legitimate 
exchange and a bucket-shop; but the Board 
and its business does not actually need the 
proposed change in the laws to continue its 
legitimate trade functions. The Supreme 
Court; in the Adolph Kempner case, to go no 
further, has clearly expressed its complete un- 
derstanding of the true character of the 
Board’s transactions. The branch office, which 
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is not legitimate under the law, as appears in) 
the Weare decision, may be a convenience to! 
traders, but it is by no means a necessity to) 
the trade in general, and had better be abol-| 
ished before more cases like that of Prince. 
come to the surface—it offers too many 
temptations to be safe. 


TERMINAL DOCKAGE. 


While Kansas law, recently enacted, makes 
it a criminal offense for elevators in that state 
to take any dockage whatsoever at the scales, 


the Kansas City Board of Trade has adopted 


a rule which, so far as the Board itself may, 
permits elevator operators under its jurisdic- 
tion to take a dockage of 100 pounds per car 
for. “dirt, etc.’ 

Dockage of this kind is very nearly universal 
in the terminal markets west of Indiana, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Omaha and Cairo excep- 
ted. The others range from 30 pounds per 
car in Minneapolis to 2 pounds per 1,000 
pounds in New Orleans. 

The dockage question has two sides, of 
course, in spite of. its apparent indefensibility ; 
and a weighmaster who understands his bus- 
iness should be able, perhaps, as a factor of 
local discipline, to make a dockage rule profit- 
able even to those who suffer the dockage, 
paradoxical as that may sound. But there are 
few weighmen, we believe, who could success- 
fully defend a dockage of 100 pounds per car; 
for while one of 30 pounds per car, as in Du- 
luth, to 50 pounds, as at Peoria, may be seri- 
ously defended as a real benefit to the trade, 
any dockage in excess of that amount may be 
challenged as verging on graft. 


COWEN ON INSPECTION. 


The plan of Mr. Cowen to improve the sys- 
tem of grain inspection in Illinois, together 
with comments thereon and statements of the 
methods in vogue at Buffalo and in Minnesota, 
are given in other places in this paper. We 
are quite sure Mr. Cowen’s desire, which is 
undoubtedly sincere, to remove, as far as pos- 
sible, all complaint by shippers with the work 
of his office will receive the hearty endorse- 
ment and encouragement of the trade. 

It is assumed that the low grading of grain 
on in inspection is due entirely to the system. 
Mr. Cowen has entered upon a campaign now 
to demonstrate the truth or falsity of that be- 
lief. It will be money in the grain shippers’ 
and producers’ pockets to have that demon- 
stration made. 

Mr. Cowen’s plan will also modify the char- 
acter of the out inspection, which has, indeed, 
its defenders, but the very existence of the 
private inspector condemns it as worthless, 
so far as the consumers of grain are con- 
cerned, seeing that none will unreservedly ac- 
cept grain on the department’s inspection cer- 
tificate. 

When quondam shippers to and buyers in 
the Chicago market both avoid it, when pos- 
sible, on account of the character of the in- 
spection, it is time to reform it; and Mr. 
Cowen deserves the commendation of the en- 
tire trade that he has been big enough to 


recognize the situation and broad enough to 
seek to better it. Let the trade co-operate 
with him in this laudable purpose. 


THE CO-OPERATIVES IN KANSAS. 


The farmers’ elevator companies, more es- 
pecially the head and front of the National 
Farmers’ Exchange, of which one H. N. 
Gaines of Topeka, managing editor of the 
Farmers’ Advocate, is president, having suc- 
ceeded in getting E. J. Smiley into the Rush 
County jail as a “trust maker,” may now have 
time to pay attention to its own affairs. 
combination of farmers’ elevators may or may 
not be a trust in the opinion of Mr. Gaines, 
but as a $50,000,000 corporation, organized to 
boycott and destroy the business of individual 
grain dealers, it has all the earmarks of the 
trust that the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which Mr. Smiley represents, does not 
have, seeing that this association is not in- 
corporated, has no capital stock and is not en- 
gaged in any business of any sort whatsoever. 

Furthermore, it is said that Mr. Gaines’s 
$50,000,000 aggregation, which is interstate in 
character, as are all trusts, and which is said 
to operate $105,000 worth of elevators in Kan- 
sas, has had the hardihood to transact busi- 
ness in the state of Kansas without having 
complied with the law of that state governing 
the creation and licensing of corporations nor 
paid the lawful corporation tax for leave to do 
business which is required of all other in- 
corporated companies. It is this sort of people 
who make the hullabaloo about Mr. Smiley 
and both misrepresent his acts and seek to 
prejudice farmers against the individual grain 
dealers doing business in Kansas, so that the 
Farmers’ Exchange corporation may the more 
easily harrass their business. 

The invasion of Kansas by this South Da- 
kota trust (for in its very essence the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Exchange is a trust, the pur- 
pose of which is to get control of the grain 
shipping business of the West and to drive 
independent dealers out of business) without 
taking out a state license therefor (if this be 
the fact) ought to commend it to the atten- 
tion of the attorney-general of Kansas. 

That official has also given it as his opinion 
that all farmers’ companies in that state who 
have the penalty clause in their articles of 
association (which is but a conspiracy to boy- 
cott and destroy rival elevator operators) are 
violating Sec. 113 of the Statutes of that state, 
making such corporations and their officers 
subject to the penalties of the law. 

Now it is a poor rule that does not work 
both ways; and the men who have hounded 
Mr. Smiley into jail at La Crosse ought to be 
made to suffer the same penalties for violations 
of the same law, even if they are editors of 
farmers’ papers and promoters or operators of 
elevator companies. 


The Illinois legislature has again appro- 
priated money in aid of the I. & M. Canal— 
specifically to repair the basin at the La Salle 
or river end of the canal. As there is quite a 
bit of tonnage on the canal west of Joliet that 


This. 


enables corn to find an outlet via the Illinois 
River at Peoria, it is to be hoped the smart 
Aleck who killed the appropriation of two 
years ago may let this alone and give the grain 
men on the canal a chance. 


BUCKET-SHOPPING HIT. 


It was a signal and decisive victory the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade won in the United States 
Supreme Court in the Christie case, which 
puts it in the power of the Board to suppress 
bucket-shopping or to send a stream of wire- 
tappers to the penitentiary. No doubt the de- 
cision will be of great influence on the morals 
of the community by discouraging what are but 
common gambling houses and on the business 
of legitimate exchanges by turning all legiti- 
mate speculation to them. 

But the decision opens up an_ interesting 
question in regard to branch houses of regular 
exchange members. In Illinois these are called 
bucket-shops by the courts and transactions 
in them are treated as gambling ones. Ap- 
parently the new law of Minnesota does the 
same; for all the big branch office firms there 
have reduced such offices to telegraph stations 
only, where customers may place their trades 
and deposit their margins, but who must look 
to the home office for any profit checks. 
Whether this method of doing a branch busi- 
ness will comply with the law may be deter- 
mined later by the courts of Minnesota. In 
Illinois, it does not appear that the branch 
office is in any better position now than it was 
before the Washington court’s decision was an- 
nounced, but is still under the ban of illegiti- 
macy. 


RAILROADS’ DEADLY ENEMY. 


In the course of a brief speech on the rail- 
way question at the Economic Club, Boston, 
Commerce Commissioner Prouty said, among 
other things, that, “The rebate is and always 
has been the most deadly enemy of the rail- 
way itself;” that the Elkins bill was “enacted 
largely through railway influence” and was 
“one of the most beneficent measures of recent 
years,’ which has put much money into the 
treasuries of the railways. 

This from the carriers’ side of the case is 
undoubtedly true. Nevertheless it is a re- 
markable fact that “elevator allowances” by 
the railways to their (line) terminal elevator 
operators for handling their own grain, which 
many railway men swore amount to the same 
thing as a direct rebate, are now paid instead 
of the rebate and are equally mulcts of rail- 
way treasuries. The Commerce Commission 
says these allowances are net forbidden by 
law and are therefore permissible ; yet as their 
effect upon competition among grain buyers 
is the same as the rebate itself, the special vir- 
tues of the railways which pay these allowances 
are not apparent, since the transportation of 
grain can never be on equal terms to shippers 
until these pernicious allowances are with- 
drawn and the carriers shall operate their own 
terminals as carriers or lease them to bona fide 
public warehousemen only, who will operate 
them without any sort of discrimination. 
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This is a good time of any year to sort 


cribbed corn before shelling, but an especially 
good time this year. 


Shippers to Kansas City who wish to dodge 
the 100-pound dockage may now consign to 
the Kansas side of the river. 


Attorney-General Moody testified before the 
Senate committee that the Supreme Court has 
held that Congress can fix rates for interstate 


commerce. But will it? 


Again we are to have a bumper crop of 
wheat—nearly 500,000,000 bushels. That is to 
say, if there are no accidents, as there were 
in the Northwest last year. 


Now what subterfuge will the Christie ag- 
gregation employ to get Chicago quotations 
and continue its 
Kansas City Board of Trade? 


successful opposition to the 


The Illinois “merit law” has some merit, but 
not quite as much as it was hoped it would 
have. It’s a long lane, etc., and the grain trade 
may yet find a chance to get even with some- 


body. 


Are you certain that you are as well posted 
on every question likely to arise in the settle- 
ment of a fire loss as you are on those regard- 
ing a contract to deliver? You ought to be, if 


you are not. 


The National Hay Association is sending 
out 25,000 copies of its constitution and by- 
members to non-members— 


form of 


laws through its 


an effective advertising which is 


practiced every year with good results. 


A Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce seat 
was sold recently for $4,000 to a St. Louis 
buyer, who may or may not have been im- 
pressed with the prophecy of an Eastern paper 
that Minneapolis is destined to be the greatest 


coarse grain market on the continent. When? 


Governor Folk of Missouri continues to give 
evidence of the sound sense and love of fair 
play that made him famous. He has vetoed 
the attempt made to overturn the very excel- 
lent check-weight systems now in vogue in St. 
Louis and Kansas City elevators under ex- 


change control. 


A Duluth firm has protested against the ac- 
ceptance of warehouse receipts for grain stored 
in the Peavey concrete elevator in that city on 
the ground that the house, having had two 
breaks, is not safe. The protest took the 
Duluth people by surprise, for while it is true 
there have been two breaks in the house, both 
occurring soon after its constrtiction, it has 


been supposed the elevator had been since 


made entirely serviceable, and on that account 
was made regular. It would to be 
rather late in the day to begin questioning the 
stability of concrete houses. 


seem 


Fort Worth, Texas, men are talking of 
building a “truly” public elevator in that city. 
They think it would be useful. It might—if 


‘only as a great American curiosity. 


The amended Ramsey law (with regard to 
elevator sites) in Nebraska now provides that 
elevators to receive the benefits of the act must 
have a capacity of 15,000 bushels, whereas un- 
der the old act the railways were required to 
give track facilities to any elevator that cost 
$3,000. 


It was a long time coming, but after July 1 
it will be possible to deliver No. 3 grades of 
coin on contracts at Chicago with a 5-cent 
penalty. This is great enough, certainly; but 
even so, the new rule ought to be of great 
benefit to country shippers. It is generally 
contended that it will put an end to corners 
and rigging of the market. Let us hope so. 


The Canadian government has decided to re- 
peat the experiment of last year of permitting 
the use of the canals without tolls, which had 
so beneficent an effect on both Canadian and 
American grain rates. Free canals proved 
especially satisfactory to the Canadians, divert- 
ing as they did a large part of the export grain 
business from our own Atlantic exports to 
Montreal. 


The National Hay Association, with’ 2,000 
active members, is getting ready for a record- 
breaking meeting at Toledo in July. These 
hay men remind one of the primitive Chris- 
tians—“see how they love one another.” At 
any rate, if they don’t they make a good 
bluff at it, and all pull together for the annual 
Their example is worthy of 

other national 


general meeting. 
all emulation by 
folks. 


association 


It will require a club as well as a Supreme 
Court decision to close up the bucket-shops; 
and every exchange in the country should now 
lend its aid to Chicago in this work. Chicago 
has won the game, thanks to ex-President 
Warren’s persistence, but is not averse to 
sharing the gains with those who are willing 
now to help themselves to such legitimate 
business as closing of the shops might turn 
their way. 


The Cincinnati conference’s recommendation 
that order bills of lading be kept under lock 
and key, and issued with something like sys- 
tem, If no better way of 
preventing forgeries of bills of lading can be 
devised by the railway and banking house ex- 
perts, it ought to be adopted. The grain trade 
(and many others) cannot possibly get along 
without the daily use of the negotiable bill 
of lading, and some safety device must be 
invented for the protection of buyers. The 
wonder is that the current methods of making 
this bill, with no principle of protection to 


is commendable. 


bankers: and receivers save the common hon- 
esty of mankind, should have so long obtained 
and yet yielded so small a harvest of fraud. 


The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association’s 
meeting in June will occupy but one day only 
—June 13. A good program will be pre- 
sented; and as the directory will hereafter em- 
ploy a secretary without consulting the con- 
vention of members, some of the disagreeable 
politics of former conventions will be elimi- 
nated, and the meeting may turn out a gen- 
uine “love feast.” 


The railways of Texas have begun an action 
to test the authority of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, on the ground that the Com- 
mission has in recent years so reduced rates 
that for the last fiscal year the net income 
of the roads was but 6% per cent on the 
valuation fixed by the Commission ten or 
twelve years ago, since which time large 
sums have been spent on improvements and 
betterments. 


On April 29 it was cabled from Manchester 
that the Ship Canal Company’s grain eleva- 
tor unloaded the Italiana with 4,004 tons of 
wheat from Bahia Blanca in 19% hours, or 
at the rate of about 7,700 bushels per hour. 
This, perhaps, would not “astound the natives” 
at some of our American marine elevators, 
but it was certainly very clever work in Man- 
chester, the actual net elevating time being 
but 1634 hours, or at the rate of nearly 8,800 
bushels per hour. 


Director Jenkins of the American Malting 
Co, has, of his own motion, however, pro- 
posed a plan for reorganizing that water- 
logged concern by reducing the $15,000,000 of 
preferred stock to $9,000,000, 6 per cent 
cumulative, and the $15,000,000 of common 
to $6,000,000. This is not the first time Mr. 
Jenkins has proposed to pump out the sur- 
plus aqua, but his former proposals, being 
more radical than this last, received little en- 
couragement. Will this one have a better fate? 


E. L. Fursman, known in connection with 
the Corn Carnivals at Peoria and corn breed- 
ing in Illinois, has begun a movement to hold 
a big corn show in connection with the next 
Fat Stock Show at Chicago. A similar plan 
proposed by the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation last fall was dropped for want of 
time, but it is believed a successful show of 
this kind would continue the interest in corn 
culture created during the past two winters 
by the car-end lectures in the corn belt. 


It does not appear that the railroads of Wis- 
consin are preparing to go out of business, al- 
though a law has been enacted in that state 
which authorizes the Railroad Commission to 
have hearings as to rates which are alleged 
to be unreasonable; and if it shall come to the 
conclusion that they are, to prescribe reason- 
able ones to take effect at the end of sixty 
days. A road which is dissatisfied with a 
finding can appeal to the courts within the 
sixty days, and the question of reasonableness 
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will be fought out again there. This is sub- 
stantially all the Commerce Law Convention 
asked in the way of national railway control; 
and is singularly like the Indiana law. This 
form of legislation may be dangerous to the 
state and destructive of railway values, or it 
may not; but at least Wisconsin is going to 


~ find out which it is. 


It is hoped and expected that Mr. Delany’s 
article in this issue on the “Future of Agri- 
culture in Argentina” will be followed at 
intervals by others on other phases of Argen- 
tina’s power to compete with American farm- 
ers in the world’s grain markets. Mr. Delany, 
who, it will be remembered, spent some months 
in the Argentine as special representative of 
the Nash-Wright Company, writes most inter- 
estingly, and, best of all, with an accurate and 
comprehensive understanding of the problems 
involved. 


It is a slow day when less than $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000 new railway stocks are floated, 
says the Pope & Eckhardt Co. circular, but 
the new issue of $790,000,000 bonds to be 
offered in the merger of U. P., C. & N.-W. 
and N. Y. C. railways may fairly be called 
“the leader” so far. The feature about it is 
that notwithstanding the fact that the public 
must pay charges to earn interest and divi- 
dends on the swollen capitalization, not an 
Eastern newspaper or prominent publicist 
raises a note of criticism or dissent. A Chicago 
University professor even says that stock wa- 
tering is a wholesome process! If, however, 
the Western crops promise well, or the re- 
ceipts of grain show even a moderate increase, 
the press, East and West, assail prices of 
cereals and print columns of argument in 
favor of lessened values. .“Isn’t it funny what 
a difference” ownership makes? 


The Ohio Millers’ Association recently 
adopted a resolution protesting against specu- 
lation in grain on boards of trade and recom- 
mending that legislative action be taken to 
prevent it. One must, of course, sympathize 
with the millers, who bear the brunt of all 
such scandalous raidings of the market as the 
late “May deal’; but the Ohio millers can 
hardly be serious in their resolution. As long 
as there is an open market (and millers could 
not safely do business without it), there must 
needs be such raids by inveterate gamblers, 
just as every good thing has its evil vis-a-vis— 
that is nature’s law. But speculation, which 
is necessary to the adjustments of the market’s 
equilibrium, must be regulated by public opin- 
ion, and not by statutory law. If there is any 
one lesson to be learned from history on this 
question (as old as commerce almost) it is 
that “national decadence as the invariable ac- 
companiment of state interference with the laws 
of supply and demand, particularly as applied 
to food.” With an open market, with the 
changing condition of the crops, with the shift- 
ing of demand and supply, dependent upon 
flood or drouth, insect ravages, war or other 
factors, speculation in foodstuffs is the in- 
evitable and natural expression of the diver- 


gent opinions of men as to the immediate or 
proximate course of prices, and this cannot 
be safely interrupted by legal enactment, whose 
unanticipated effects are too often far more 
serious than the expected ones. 


A remarkable confession (for a purpose, of 
course) was that of President Fish to the 
International Railway Congress, that the canals 
of the country keep down rates. He said: 


It is obvious that for many years past the func- 
tion of these [Mississippi River and Erie Canal] 
and other inland waterways has been rather to 
act as a check upon the railways in keeping down 
rates than in and of themselves to carry any great 
proportion of the total or any increased tonnage. 


Mr. Tuttle of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
said substantially the same thing to the Sen- 
ate committee. And yet when any step is 
taken to keep the canals in condition to do 
this service to the public someone always bobs 
up to fight it “in the name of the people” who 
are being “robbed” to keep open a “tadpole 
ditch” that “does no business.” We had that 
kind of a jack-in-the-box in Illinois recently 
and may see him again. 


The Wisconsin Commission in charge of the 
new grain inspection system at Superior, find- 
ing it, no doubt, likely to be a failure, has 
entered into an agreement with wheat ship- 
pers and railroad men that all grain shall be 
weighed and inspected under Wisconsin law 
after July 31, but that all elevators are to be 
open to wheat specifically consigned for Min- 
nesota inspection. This arrangement will en- 
able the Great Northern, which has no eleva- 
tor at Duluth, to handle wheat at Superior 
regardless of the Wisconsin inspection law, 
the Wisconsin Commission agreeing to issue 
permits to Minnesota wheat inspectors to work 
in Superior. And thus the bowels are re- 
moved from a law that Superior blacksmiths, 
barbers, grocers and hack drivers, who backed 
it so vociferously at Madison to “protect” Da- 
kota shippers from Minnesota inspectors, 
wanted so strong that it made any person not 
an appointee of the Wisconsin Commission an 
imposter to be fined $100 for each offense of 
weighing or inspecting grain! 


The notice from Germany that the existing 
commercial treaty with the United States will 
be rescinded on March 1, 1906, with the possi- 
bility of discrimination against American goods 
in the empire, has called forth a protest and a 
demand by the New York Produce Exchange 
for the negotiation of a reciprocity treaty with 
that country. Germany, after Great Britain, is 
our best customer for cereals, which are es- 
pecially hard hit by the new tariff; and the 
Produce Exchange “views with apprehension” 
the “inauguration of a tariff war’ and so 
forth. The resolution is well timed; but so long 
as Mr. Lodge or Mr. Aldrich in the Senate can 
pocket treaties and block, as they have for 
several years past, any attempt to ratify reci- 
procity treaties already negotiated, by which 
some of their constituents, manufacturers of 
pinchbeck jewelry or some other pampered in- 
dustry, may. find inconvenient, what’s the use 
of trying to be decent? And, by the way, 


how much less onerous to German exporters 
are our own tariff laws now than will be that 
of Germany to our grain and flour exporters ? 


The uniform bill of lading has been officially 
abandoned; but 50,000,000 of them 
printed, and it would not be surprising if 
some of them should find their way into use. 
In fact, they have; and although shippers 
have been warned time and again not to sign 
them, not a few shippers are doing that very 
thing. Indeed, the Pittsburg Grain and Hay 
Reporter states that many such signed bills 
are arriving in that market attached to drafts, 
notwithstanding repeated 


were 


notice has been 
given that such drafts would not be paid by 
receivers in several markets. One Pittsburg 
firm complains of being compelled to refuse 
payment on five such drafts in one day! The 
Reporter therefore very properly asks: 

Now, shippers, why do you sign or accept such 
bills of lading when you are not compelled to do 
so? Railroad companies do not require it. So 
why sign away your common law rights? This 
matter has been discussed so thoroughly that noth 
ing further need be said against the bill of lading 
referred to. Shippers, please look after your own 
interests and save your receivers time, worry, 
trouble and the necessity of your receiving friends 
from refusing payment of your drafts. 


It really does seem as if some shippers 
needed guardians, they are so amazingly care- 
less and neglectful of their own interests. 


The first Chicago steamer with grain out this 
season reached Buffalo on April 22, reaching port 
without trouble. 


The first cargo of grain from Fort William to 
reach Montreal this season was 61,000 bushels of 
wheat, on May 3. 

The Ohio Supreme Court, in case of Troy Wagon 
Works Co. vs. C., H. & R. Ry. Co., decided that while 
the Railway Company may have a right of action at 
law against the Troy Wagon Company for the 
amount of a car service bill in dispute, and may 
have that matter heard on its merits, such action 
cannot affect or prejudice other transactions, busi- 
ness relations or the proper discharge of the rail- 
way’s legal duties to the said Wagon Company. 
It is also clearly established that switching service 
cannot legally be refused to shippers on account 
of their refusal to comply with arbitrary car 
service rules or pay unreasonable charges de- 
manded by car service bureaus, such as withhold- 
ing service until disputed bills are paid, ete. 

The Commerce Commission has announced a de- 
cision in the case of the Cannon Falls Farmers’ 
Elevator Company against the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railway and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway companies. The opinion holds that, 
under present rate conditions, the Cannon Falls 
shipper is subjected to the following disadvan- 
tages: The combination of rates on rye and other 
coarse grains from Cannon Falls to Minneapolis 
and Minneapolis to Chicago is half a cent less than 
the straight rate from Cannon Falls to Chicago. 
This, the Commission holds, is without justifica- 
tion. The competitive advantage to which the Can- 
non Falls dealer is entitled is neutralized to an ex- 
tent by manipulation of billing at Minneapolis 
whereby Cannon Falls grain sold in Minneapolis 
can be reconsigned to Duluth, resulting in a less 
total charge from Cannon Falls to Duluth than the 
charge on a through shipment from Cannon Falls 
to Duluth. The rate on rye, barley and other 
coarse grain from Cannon Falls to Louisville or 
East St. Louis, the Commission holds, is wrong- 
fully higher than the rate on wheat between the 
same points, 
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TRADE NOTES 


It is understood that the Main Belting Company 
of Philadelphia is having plans prepared for a 
factory building. 


Collins & Hopkins of Garrett, Ill., have placed 
the contract for the erection of their elevator at 
that point with the Younglove Construction Com- 
pany of Mason City, Iowa. 


The Foos Manufacturing Company of Spring- 
field, Ohio, has the contract for machinery for the 
alfalfa meal mill to be erected at Omaha, Neb., by 
the Lucern Products Company. 


J. M. Neer, grain buyer and shipper of Marion, 
Ohio, is sending out a large wall map of Ohio, 
keyed to show the location and population of all 
towns with 150 people and over. The hanger also 
carries a calendar and shows pictures of Mr. Neer’s 
large elevator and warehouse at Marion. 


The annual meeting of the Marseilles Manu- 
facturing Company was held at the main office in 
Marseilles, Ill., last month, at which time the old 
officers were re-elected as follows: J. Q. Adams, 
president; H. R. Adams, vice-president; C. H. 
Adams, secretary and treasurer; H. B. McKahin, 
assistant secretary; A. T. Adams, superintendent. 

The Wolf Company of Chambersburg, Pa., will 
make a large extension to its machine shop this 
spring, the new building to be used for finishing 
and storing machinery. The company is also 
adding some late pattern tools to facilitate the 
manufacture of its line of machines. There are a 
number of contracts on hand and indications are 
that the company will be very busy this summer. 


We have received calendar pads for the coming 
six months from Secretary C. A. McCotter, of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. The receipt of these pads 
has become a regular and accepted custom, and 
each six months has marked the progress of the 
company in its steady growth. The newsy point- 
ers accompanying each date are reminders of the 
proper care of some part of the elevator and are 
well worth reading. 

The Chicago office of the Richardson Scale Com- 
pany has been removed to Suite 1101 Rector Build- 
ing, 122 Monroe Street, where larger and better 
quarters have been secured. Mr. Willard B. Smith 
has been admitted to partnership and hereafter 
the selling agency will be conducted under the firm 
name of Smith & Smith. The rapidly growing busi- 
ness of the company has necessitated the erection 
of a new factory building at Passaic, N. J., which 
will be completed about July 1. 


The Sidney Elevator Manufacturing Company of 
Sidney, Ohio, is experiencing a gratifying demand 
for New Era Passenger Elevators from elevators 
and mills. The ease with which this device can 
be installed, its simplicity of operation and its low 
cost are strong inducements to progressive dealers. 
In addition to the business in this department the 
company is doing a large business in its grain- 
handling specialties, such as elevator boots, chain 
drag feeders, overhead wagon dumps, ear corn 
feeders, etc. The company has an interesting cir- 
cular describing some of its specialties, which will 
be sent on request. 


The Weller Manufacturing Company of Chicago 
is running an unusually large force of men at the 
shops on North Avenue and reports the following 
recent contracts: Updike Grain Company, Omaha, 
Neb., complete machinery outfit for 500,000-bushel 
transfer elevator; J. W. Witt, Lebanon, Ind., grain 
elevator machinery outfit; J. G. Davis Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., transmission and elevating ma- 
chinery for new mill; Murray & New, Tomlinson, 
Ill., grain elevator machinery outfit; Patty & Cop- 
pock, Fletcher, Ohio, rope drive; Stockwell Grain 
Company, Stockwell, Ill., grain elevator equipment; 


Dickinson & Co., Eureka, Ill., chain drags and rope 
drives for their new addition; Adam Bright, St. 
Paris, lll., grain elevator machinery equipment. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company the old board, con- 
sisting of Edward F. C. Young, John A. Walker, 
Edward L. Young, William Murray, George T. 
Smith, Joseph D. Bedle and George E. Long, was 
unanimously re-elected. The board of directors re- 
elected the former officers, namely, Edward F. C. 
Young, president; John A. Walker, vice-president 
and treasurer; George E. Long, secretary. Judge 
Joseph D. Bedle was also re-elected as counsel. 
The stockholders present expressed themselves as 
thoroughly satisfied with the management of the 
company by its officers. Of the total number, 7,345 
shares, there were represented 7,145 shares. 


One of the largest and most modern roofing 
factories in the United States has recently been 
completed at Lockland, Ohio, by. the Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Company. The company was estab- 
lished in 1873 and has developed into one of the 
largest concerns of the kind in the world. Years 
of investigation and labor have produced Carey’s 
Magnesia Flexible Cement Roofing, which meets 
all the requirements in a roofing material. It is 
suitable for grain elevators and mills and com- 
bines strength and durability with low cost. The 
Western Roofing & Supply Company of 177 Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, has the exclusive distribut- 
ing agency and should be addressed for informa- 
tion. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Grain Dealers’ National Association, Niagara 
Falls, June 2 and 3. 

Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association, Put-in-Bay, Ohio, 
July 6 and 7. 

National Hay Association, Toledo, Ohio, July 18, 
19, 20. 

Oklahoma and Indian Territory Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Enid, May 17 and 18. 

Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association, Des Moines, 
May 17 and 18. 

Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, Decatur, June 
13. 

Chief Grain Inspectors’ 
Niagara Falls, June 2 and 3. 

Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, at Fort Worth 


on June 6 and 7. 


National Association, 


DO NOT BELIEVE IN SPONTAN- 
EOUS COMBUSTION. 


A fire occurred recently in the vinegar and yeast 
factory of Lewis Elmer & Sons at Baltimore, the 
origin of which is unknown. It was attributed to 
spontaneous combustion in grain stored on the 
premises. Baltimore grain dealers, however, scout 
that proposition, the general opinion among them 
being that no one experienced in handling corn 
ever heard of such a thing, no matter how damaged 
the corn might be. 

Secretary Wroth of the Chamber of Commerce, 
in speaking of the matter, said: 


The corn in question was not very long in the 
possession of the parties owning the property where 
the fire occurred; and it would seem to be a phys- 
ical impossibility for the fire to have had its origin 
in this corn. The inspectors have seen cars just 
from the manufacturers’ hands, with the rosin and 
turpentine oozing out of the wood, arrive here filled 
with corn so heated that when the car doors were 
opened vapor rushed out in the face of the party 
opening the door. Yet we have yet to learn of 
even one of these new cars being set on fire by 
heated corn, and the elevators and storage ware- 
houses are utterly without any experience of this 
character. 

As a matter of fact, corn gets to a certain heat, 
which drives off the moisture in the shape of vapor; 
and then, although badly discolored, gradually cools. 
The ability to produce flame is entirely lacking— 
at least, this is the experience of those who have 
been engaged in handling corn for years. 


Lake navigation opened when the first boats 


passed through the Straits, April 19. 


THE FOOS GASOLINE ENGINE. 


During a recent visit to Springfield, Ohio, a rep- 
resentative of this paper took occasion to make 
a call at the factory of the Foos Gas Engine Co. 
at that place, and found it one of the largest and 
best equipped gas engine plants he has ever in- 
spected. The outlay on special tools and ma- 
chinery is very large, and the processes employed 
are in accordance with the most highly developed 
machine shop practice, many of which have been 
especially worked out for the production of this 
engine. 

We illustrate the Foos Engine as usually fur- 
nished for elevator service. This engine is 
equipped with the wiping contact system of elec- 
trical ignition; has positive-acting vertical poppet 
valves, not depending upon suction in the cylinder 
to open them; the counterbalancing is effected by 
means of weights in the form of dises attached to 
the arms of the crank-shaft in line with the piston, 
connecting rod, etc., where balancing is required, 
and thus leaves the flywheels in balance, as there 
are no weights cast in their rims. Phosphor bronze 
is used in all bearings. It is possible to remove 
or inspect any of the valves without disturbing 
any other feature of the engine; the cylinder head 
also may be taken off without interfering with 
any piping. 

On account of these features and others, the 
certainty of action in the valves and the strength 
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of the crank and other working parts, the action 
of the engine cannot be anything else than relia- 
ble. There can be no doubt on this score after a 
careful inspection of the construction and an ob- 
servation of its operation. It is ready for opera- 
tion at any time and may be run continuously night 
and day if desired. 

The Foos Engine has been on the market for 
more than eighteen years, during which time much 
experimenting has been done and much money 
spent in perfecting its design; however, it is only 
recently the builders have decided to make any 
special effort to bring the Foos before the elevator 
tvade, and they have already done a large business 
in that connection, some of the line elevators using 
Foos engines exclusively, their simplicity of design, 
ease of handling, accessibility of parts, etc., being 
great recommendations. 

The Foos Gas Engine Company is well organ- 
ized to take care of business in the grain centers, 
having branch houses at Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Sioux City, Omaha, Des Moines, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Fargo and Grand Forks, and also at Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. Inquiries addressed to The Foos 
Gas Engine Co. at any of these points will be 
given prompt attention. Besides this line of en- 
gines, portables, special electrics, combined pump- 
ers, portable sawing rigs, etc., can be furnished. 
Anyone in need of power will do well to com- 
municate with the Foos Gas Engine Co. at any 
of the points mentioned or at the home office at 
Springfield, Ohio, asking for Catalogue No. 19. 


One trainload of 1,600,000 pounds of binder twine 
went West to Kansas from Xenia, Ohio, on May 6. 
This is enough twine to bind about 12,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. 


no 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday May 6, 1905, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


Corn, Oats, 


Barley, 
In Store at ar 


ru. bu. bu. bu. 


Indianapolis... 
Kansas City.... 
Milwaukee..... 
Mince pelts...) 8480'000|" 24,000)" 3,057,000 
Montreal,...... 


Peorigts 5. ree. 
Philadelphia... 
Port Arthur.... 

do. afloat... 
St. Louis. . 


On Miss. River. 


Grand total..| 26,335,000] 8,904,000| 12,804,000 
Corresponding 

date 1904..... 29,693,000} 6,897,000) 7,983,000 
Wreets Fyae lia tees laste ca eiewtHeivis'asstote's ctes| 270) aleie ol vlatate 
Weekly Dec.... “i 077, 000) 1,053,000].......... 


z, 194,000 


340,000 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks end- 
ing May 6, 1905, as compared with same weeks 
last year, have been as follows: 


For Week Ending | For Week Ending 

May 6. May 7. Apr, 29. Apr. 30, 

Articles, ee ieee eee 

1904 1905. 1904 

Wheat, bushels. 292,000, 93,000} 281,000 
Corn, bushels....... 381,000} 2,318,000] 368,000 
Oats, bushels.........- 15,000 10,000 64,000 
Rye, bushels..... 2206 5..0 [ee ecee cece [occ e tee ceseesees sere] eaeees cone 
Barley, bushels 5,000 59,000 8,000 
Flour, DbIS....<.5 0s ees 143,100] 102,700 167,100 


RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chi- 
cago for the month ending May 12 has been as 
follows: 


NO. N. W. 
FLAXSEED, 


NO. 1. NO.*] NO. 2 STR. 
.| SP.WHT. | CORN. 


NO. 2.* 


R 
APRIL. 5 
S| 2/218 
iA; aia 


49 [334413334 /83%4|83%4 
4914/32 [33 |80 |80 
4834/3244 [32% |70 
279% 1a 82%4)...-|---- 
4734/30 [30/80 
4734/31 -4|3244 [82 
Al4744)32  |3254 (82 

475 )8134/82. |.--.]. 


a7ispsiy4lo2 |... 
“YS Bose tie|so%e re 


Gal erates eels 
B0 |32 |744\7e 
4644/3044)31%4).--.|. 


48 (3134/32 |75 76 
A944 [81 [S2%4).---|. +. 1-39 1.39 
Visi Seevi bh 04 (Ann ie Rese Genes 
a 32 223478 I7> |L-39 |1.39 
§[48346/3134131% 178 [7 
49 (3134132 [78 |78 |..... 
3934131 % [32147214 |7244|...-.. [eee 
4833144 13244|.2 [7S 

489; (3124/3244|....|....|L.39 [1.39 
4944 |3244|32%|....|--- 

483, |3244/32%4|80 |80 


tHoliday. 


During the week ending April 14, Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.85@2.90 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $14.00@14.40; Hun- 
garian at $1.20@1.50; German Millet at $1.25@1.75; 
Buckwheat at $1.10@1.15 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending April 20, Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.85@2. 90; Prime Con- 
tract Clover Seed at $14.00; Hungarian at $1.20@ 


1.50; German Millet at $1.25@1.75; buckwheat at | 
$1.10@1.15 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending April 29, Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.90@3.00 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $13.50@14.00; Hun- 
garian at $1.20@1.50; German Millet at $1.25@1.70; 
buckwheat at $1410@1.15 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending May 5, Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.90@3.00 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $13.00@13.50; Hungarian 
at $1.20@1.40; German Millet at $1.25@1.60; buck- 
wheat at $1.10@1.15 per 100 pounds. 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and- shipments of flaxseed at Chi- 
cago during the 21 months ending with April, as re- 
ported by Chas. F. Lias, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipmertts. 
Months. 
1904-05 1903-04. | 1904-05. | 1903-04. 

ACTS ceaah ake mcinipaes a=) 277,990] 345,226) 200,620 97,809 
September......... 310,000 102,620 119,049 162,900 
Octobernceasieectens 475,600 530,960 34,776 166,049 
November ......... 315,900 708,953 22,103 44,057 
December. 50. -<)ejeste 353,000 250,979 10,455 78,274 
JANUALY Se cpreseacce 123,300} 307,976 29,029 90,906 
February. 161.100 212,736 37,924 60,764 
March 273,600 412,554 22,679 42,694 
April . 68,000 40,037 28,326 
May... COUMUIMABE Bose 34,079 
June.. 453,467 as 15,055 
UML ec teare eee cae areas, telah 165,769]2 5.0.02... 45,931 

Total bushels. .......| 2,377,790} 3,649,340] 516,672] 866,844 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at leading receiving and shipping points 
in the United States for the month of April, 1905: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by H. A. Wroth, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Articles, | Receipts. Shipments. 
| 1906. | 1904. 1906. | 1904, 

Wheat, bushels............ 118,208) 54,887 

Corn, bushels... 35.0.7... | 1,587,v02) 513, 092) 

Oats; bushelsie. = cncns<- | 249,927) 321 ‘303, 

Barley, bushels. sono cO ee 3,644 

RVC, OUSHESaaenteise sacra | 430: 376| 33,798) . 

Timothy Seed, lbs........ 673) 1,643) 

Clover'Seed; lbs... ........ | 2,002) 3,790) 
Hayeatong)anceerasccers«-| 6,706) 6,102 1,691] 1,717 
lou rib bls: ite cate ar 5) 95,894. 154,550! 60,756) 126,133 


BOSTON-—Reported by Elwyn G. Preston, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


BYGUENODIS cee seeice sees 106,354 198,858 35, ee 66,452 
Wheat, bushels. Bepeney| 414,560 4,010) 203,42 17,798 
Corn, bushels.... 1,398,879 516,782] 1,438,457 H 344,082 
Oats, bushels. . 293,883 578,055 10,080) 12,630 
Rye, bushels. . 2,565 


Barley, bushels... ..... se 


55,320 
Flaxseed, bushels. 600 


Mill Feed, tons-.......... 572. 

Cornmeal, bbls.... ....... 3,225 : 

Oatmeal WIS: see cesta 23,643 1840, 

Oatmeal, sacks... 3005 4,264 7,492 li, 519 7,200 

Hay, tons.......-.-.---.-- 8,920 13,240 780) 1,390 
CHICAGO—Reported by Geo. I. Stone, secretary of the 

Board of Trade. 

Wheat, bushels........... 2,466,854 690.663 526,095 998, 281 

Corn, bushels.... ..| 8,250,258} 4,498,345] 10,196,218] 1,937,334 

Oats, bushels.. .. ..| 8,921,100) 4,100,338} 4,198, 234 3,951,029 

Barley, bushels. . --| 1,717,969) 1,338,721 486,292 

Rye, bushels....... = | 92.800) 168,334 

‘Timothy Seed, lbs .-| 4,922,424) 2,960,672 

Clover Seed, lbs..... 177,728 749,907 

Other Grass Seed, 1bs 1,844,665) 2,451.500 

Flax Seed, bushels. . 87,240 122,641 44, ; 

Broom Corn, lbs... 1,005,432) 1,916,160 509,505) 2,336,905 

Hay, toms..2.7... 6... s 23,758 19,549 809 1,028 

BlOUT, DDIS ys hore eter eoyacies 510,936 671,355 415,244 651,634 
CINCINNATI—Reported by C. B. Murray, superintendent 


of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels. . a\| 76,690) 170,538 74,938 156,401 
Corn, bushels... 415,108 812,902 208,794 412,095 
Oats, bushels.... 391,109 290,732 274,468 157,375 
Barley, bushels. . 43,214) 47,899 20 72 
Rye, bushels....... 61,004) 38,396 17,924 19,877 
Timothy Seed, bags..... 2,313) 443 3,543 2,727 
Clover Seed, bags...... : 1,719) 1,097 3,607 2,443 
Other Grass Seed, bags... 5,844) 4,351 9,686 6,268 
Blax Seed) DUSHelseemice eal seis isis niecie|| <orus ae wie ee Bee stceltesfie siete tos 2 
Broom Corn, lbs.... SS ilGhertenia «dl hoes Hoe OnI occ obs. co selena tke aces 
Hay, tons. On as 8,835 9,933 5,522 5,381 
IOUT DOIS. nels -relegiieesertsy: 76,613) 111,029 43,631 81,007 


CLEVELAND~—Reported by F. A. Scott, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


DETROLIT—Reported by I’. W. 


Boexa ot ‘Trade. 


Warinz, secretary of the 


Receipts. _ Shipments. 
Articles. 1905. | 1904. | 1906. | 1904. 
Wheat, bushels...........) 63,036 99,088; 17, 24¢ 246) 12,679 
Corn, bushels........ Fr 600,534) 338,317 154,520) 73,476 
Oats, bushels.............- 193,140) 335,532) 27,085} «62,063 
Barley, bushels........... 169,900 176,974 6,969) 13,724 
Rye, bushels.... 11,720| 18,042 16,733) 26,675, 
ROUT Dblssensecr seems 23,900) 25,500 8,800) 15,40 


GALVESTO N—Reported by GC. 


spector of the Cotton Exchange and 


McD. Robinson, chief in- 


Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 
Corn, bushels......... 
Rye, bushels:....... : 


KANSAS CITY— 
the Board of kage: 


Wheat, bushels 
Corn, bushels. . 

Oats, bushels.,.. BS 
esa bushels. 


1,161,000 


192,720 
386,195 


Berorted by E. D. Bicslow. secretary of 


1,132,200) 1,144,000 978,300 
649,800} 674,000 
248,400 378,000 

17,000 9,00 

12,000 15,000 
a) cats) pieeha) astra See 
3,200) 800 
7,920 4,120 


MLLWAUKEE_ Reported by 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wm. J. Langson, secretary 


Wheat, bushels. -| 322,080. 


Corn, bushels... 247,956 
Oats, bushels... 449,800 
Barley, bushels. 617,500 
Rye, bushels...... 57,600 
Timothy Seed, lbs........| 455,410 
Clover Seed, lbs.......... | 510,675 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 900 
ELEVA COMMS cas sents laters n| 2,446 
Flour, bbls.. 113,750 


Fr eed, tons..... SLaeee a I fefes-coiateleteio 


405,380) 182,247 106,170 
90,250} 375,304 260,670 
522,600) 710,307 445,270 
683,050 206,189 522,419 
56,800 15,200 41,120 
232,525 373,119 364,930 
105,890 292,960 112,670 
300 


MINNEAPOLIS— Depeticn by G. D. Bogor, secretes of 


the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels...........| 3,558,100 
Corn, bushels... 188,170 
Oats, bushels... See 727,980) 
Barley, bushels........... 409,850 
Rye, bushels........ 50,960 
Flax Seed, bushels. 133,860 


Hay, toms......... 2,239 


Flour, bbls. 


3,003,580| 1,956,800, 856,050 
108,260} 59,740) 27,390 
775,770! 851,840) 758,790 
257,380| 789,490) 489,350 

48,680! 5 54,020 
299, eat 115,090) 261,950 
36 110] 962 

_ 961, 247 632,504 


MONTREAL— Lead by Gees Hadrill, eons of the 


Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........... 

Corn, bushels 
Oats, bushels. . 
Barley, bushels.. 
Rye, bushels....... 
Flaxseed, bushels 
Flour, parrels........+-+.- 


000 
_ 36,089 


~ 200,640 


19,062) 67,150 


NEW ORLE ANS—Reported by Fred Muller, secretary of 


the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........... 2,400 71.549 392,549 
COEN DUSNEIS Fiera «ahs 1,060,800 112,036 322,492 
Oats, bushels...... 102,000 224,000 567 
Barley, bushels. £74] ERG op eonel Posnotesty BEmAbo ssa Woo Hons 
Plour, “bbs 3: oe seca cee 27,868 32,415 79,179 
PEORLIA—Reported by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
Wheat, bushels...........| 57,600 36,806) 47,200 8,000 
Corn, bushels. ::| 529,000) 1,354'5u0| 309,000] 572,000 
Oats, bushels... | 1,854,500) 471.400) 464,800] 881,600 
Barley, bushels. 205, 100} 211,800 2 
Rye, bushels.... 32, 000) 21,600| 


Mill Feed, tons: aah 735) 
Spirits and Liquors, bbls. | 
Syrups and Glucose, bbls. 


120,000} 
40,000 

1,730 
77,050} 


1,380) 


30,000 
105,000 
540 
62,370 


“3 "$00| _ 91,450 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by Charles F. Saunders, sec- 


retary of the Commercial Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels. 3 68,870 
Corn, bushels... ae 983,502| 
Oats, bushels... 318,095 
Barley, bushels. 6,400} 
Rye; DUSHO] Sim. cc.» cieteersassllie seine sate 
Timothy Seed, bags. 323 
Clover Seed, bags 45, 
Flax Seed, bushels 1,600] 
Hay, tons....... -| 9.160 
HUQ eo DLS ase > steteeees 143,488 | 


312.2 9 "357,139 


11, 200). 
13,600] . . 


9 
9;600) -. 2... 
WPROl ree. «ie 
230,414 101,875) 


210,1 30 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 


Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels........... 653,600 
Pe ISHCK Gy «wom “ 3,494 
Corn, bushels..... 4,060,000} 
pO SROKGr niece 2,666) 


Oats, bushels......--... .. | 1,043/550] 


Sle SACKS sci shotencaonacele ce oqo eee, 
Barley; bushels. :2......- 160,000 

PRS ACIKS Ate eictee mre |. |Weiclee lets case 4 
Rye; PUSHES. svecee vec ene 48,000 


PLOY, COWS. retatelelsi-te pels 55 
Flour, bbls......5..--..+++ 


MESA) 


" 93,050| 


339,400) 1,137,100; 2,365,960 
1,820 224) 400 
810,000) 1,014,880 1,510,090 
2,270) 14, 015) 6,720 
919,350) 927,450) 907,490 
40 28,750 28,900 
98,000 00) 25,270 
doaraerals oe aon eee | 5,365 
11,700 63,270 26,375 

cota cel 36) 15 


18.655] § 7215 
(184,690 


Wheat, bushels........... 39,247 70,394 22.500 19,993 
Corn, bushels. . anne 283, Gib 483,125 500,495 197,914 
Oats, bushels. . 612,752) 641,267 281,338) 111,608 
Barley, bushels. <2 ....22..}0.... 5 4 7,339) 802 
Rye, bushels... ; 1,222 
Flaxseed, bushi es » Sto 
1s Phyet00) lang Oa neem noctapre 5,265 1 850 
HIOUPAODIS Seaamareaenteiie ss 4,663 7,057 3,097 2,338 


DULUTH— Reported by H. B. Moore, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........... 245,935) 540,692) 1,724,083 30,972 
Corn; buSbelSys ames... HOGI 2h areisteteteles VARGO? Bas sonric 
Oats, bushels.. 408,184 53,227 523,337 73,308 
Barley, bush 184,608 109,288 191,498 27,4387 
Rye, bushels... 5,977 PUB OSI erstareta lactase lietetemietaier sere 
Flax Seed, bushels . an 133,150 789,185 SOOIG | Sarcmante 
Rlonr PbS. casein siae 262,205 241,565 234,595! 52,425 


123,520] 255,365] 


TOLEDO-—Reported by A. Gassaway, secretary of the Prod- 


uce Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels........... 64,500, 
Corn, bushels. an 291 ,00U) 
Oats, bushels... F 403,650 
Barley, bushels ........ . 11,150} 
Rye; bushels... 2.) ss... | 3,100 
Clover Seed, bags......... 1,481 


5v6,500) 1 


200) 386, 56: 3 


338,000 500 

338,600 433,200) 
00 14,950 2 
2,200) 9,125 11,390 
5,091) 9,297 16.594 


South Dakota seems to be planting 


than usual this spring. 


more corn 


Several grain inspectors heretofore at work at 
Coffeyville, Kan., have been laid off on accourt of 
insufficient business to keep them busy. 
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ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 

J. A. Simpson will tear down his old elevator at 
Minonk, Ill. 

Sharp Bros., 
have sold out. 

Neal & Hutchinson have sold their grain busi- 
ness at Winchester, Il. 

An addition has been built to M. M. Frederick 
& Co.’s elevator at Clarence, Ill. 

Emil Baumgartner is reported to have sold his 
grain business at Cissna Park, Ill. 

The Carrington-Patten Grain Co. is building an 
addition to its elevator at Henning, Il. 

On May 1 the general offices of the Zorn Grain 
Co. were moved from Bloomington to Peoria, Ill. 

The burned elevator of the Sparks Milling Co. 
at Alton, Ill., is being rebuilt. Part of the old walls 
will be utilized. 

The Boody Elevator Co. of Boody, Ill., is tearing 
down its old dump and will build a new and modern 
elevator on the site. 

Young & Brandt of Peotone, Il., are installing 
a Richardson Automatic Secale to weigh 1,500 
bushels of grain per hour. 

The Gridley Elevator Co. has taken possession of 
the elevator at Gridley, Ill., recently purchased 
from I. G. Holdredge & Co. 

Murray & New have their new 42,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Tomlinson, Ill., nearly completed. It will 
be ready for grain about June 1. 

The Borden & Selleck Co., Chicago, Ill., has 
installed a 12-horsepower Howe Gasoline Engine 
for John HE. Peterson at St. Charles, Il. 

An addition is being built to Robert Wood's ele- 
vator at Dillsburg, Ill. A concrete foundation is 
being placed under the old portion of the building. 

Davenport & Felger have sold their grain and 
coal business at Harris, Ill., to Hollowell Bros. of 
Jamestown, Ind. The new owners took possession 
May 1. 

The Neola Elevator Co. has built two new corn 
cribs, 10x80 feet, a lumber shed, 80x50 feet, and 
made other improvements to its property at Thom- 
son, Ill. 

The Zorn Grain Co. of Le Roy, Ill., has purchased 
of New York a 


grain dealers at Congerville, IIl., 


from the Richardson Scale Co. 
special elevator scale, with a capacity of 2,000 
bushels an hour. 

At Mahomet, Ill., the Mahomet Grain Co. has 


been chartered with a capital of $7,000, to deal 


in grain, coal, lumber, etc. The concern is a farm- 
ers’ organization. 

The Kilbourne, Ill., branch of the National Farm- 
ers’ Exchange will build an elevator. August H. 


Kolver is president and Frank Baker is secretary. 
treasurer and manager. 

The Richardson Scale Co. has an order from 
the Illinois Sugar Refining Co. of Pekin, Ill., for a 
patent automatic scale to weigh packages contain- 
ing 100 pounds of feed each. 

The Independence Cereal Meal Co. of Peoria, 
Ill., has placed an order with the Richardson Scale 
Co. of New York for one of its special elevator 
seales to weigh 1,000 bushels of oats per hour. 

Schultz, Baujan & Co. are building a 15,000- 
bushel elevator at Kampville, Ill., on the Illinois 
River. It will be finished by July 1. The Burrell 
Engineering & Construction Co. has the contract. 

The Richardson Scale Co. of New York has re- 
ceived an order for one of its portable net weigh- 
ing machines, to handle 160-pound lots of starch 
feed, from the Woolner Distilling Co. of Peoria, 
ll. 

The Adrian Elevator Co. has been organized at 
Adrian, Ill., and will build a co-operative elevator. 
It will have a capacity of 20,000 bushels, and work 
will be commenced aS soon as a site is decided 
upon, 

The Farnvers’ Elevator Co. of Cropsey, IIl., is 
now doing business in one of the elevators at that 
place formerly owned by the Rogers Grain Co. 
Cc. D. Morris is manager. The Rogers Grain Co. 
still operates its other elevator at Cropsey. 

S. M. Postlewait & Co. have 
Smith’s elevators at Sidney, IIL, 
session. The property includes an elevator for 
shelled grain operated by a gasoline engine, an 
elevator for ear corn operated by steam power, 
cribs, coal sheds, office, ete. Mr. Postlewait is en- 


bought Allen B. | 
and taken pos- | 


gaged in the grain brokerage business at Decatur. 
Mr. Smith will move to Pana, Ill. 

The Sibley Grain Co. has bought the Rogers 
Grain Co.’s office and cribs at Sibley, Ill. 

Emmett Porterfield has sold his interest in the 
grain and implement business of Porterfield Bros. 
at Sidney, Ill., to his brother, J. Bert Porterfield, 
who will continue it alone. The retiring member 
of the firm will go to Excelsior Springs, Mo., for 
the benefit of his health. 

The contract for the White & Rumsey Grain 
Co.’s_ elevator at Kankakee, IIl., has been let 
and construction work is now in progress. The 
main part of the structure will be 80x80 feet with 
engine and boiler rooms separate. The completed 
plant will cost about $50,000. 

C. J. Walter has sold his elevator, grain, lumber 
and coal business at Danforth, Ill., to C. H. Rum- 
ley of Kankakee, possession to be given July 1. 
The elevator, which is known as the Gilbert Ele- 
vator, is located on the Illinois Central right-of- 
way. Mr. Walter purchased it about three years 
ago. He will spend several months in Texas and 
the Southwest after turning over the business to 
Mr. Rumley. The latter will give the business at 
Danforth his personal attention. 

M. F. Murphy & Co. are remodeling and rebuild- 
ing their elevator at Bates, near Springfield, Il. 
The Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. of 
Chicago has the contract. The foundation walls, 
cross-sections and pit for the sheller are built of 
concrete. The building will be 28 feet square and 
67 feet in height from foundation wall, or over 70 
feet from the pit where the sheller is placed to the 
cleaning room on top. It will be sheathed with 
galvanized corrugated iron. New cleaning ma- 
chinery will be installed. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 

The Soo Elevator at Rushmore, Minn., is closed. 

Gilbert Carlson is building a new elevator at 
Dawson, Minn. 

T. B. C. Evans is remodeling his grain warehouse 
at Hawley, Minn. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Georgetown, Minn., 
will build an elevator. 

Ole Christianson will build a large elevator near 
his mill at Bloomer, Wis. 

The Pride Elevator Co. has closed its house at 
Havana, Minn., until after harvest. 

S. Baker has built a stone foundation under his 
grain warehouse at Independence, Wis. 

The Atlantic Elevator Co. is erecting an elevator 
on the Soo right-of-way at Warren, Minn. 

A committee is soliciting shares for the erection 
of a farmers’ elevator at Holloway, Minn. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Canton, Minn., has 
advertised for bids for the lease of its elevator. 

Bingham Bros. have closed their elevator at But- 
terfield, Minn., and will not reopen it until August. 

The W. W. Cargill Co. has closed its elevator at 
Iona, Minn., and will not reopen it until next fall. 

A 30,000-bushel frame elevator will be built at 
Elysian, Minn., by the owners of the local flour 
mill. 

The owners of the flour mill at Janesville, Minn., 
will erect a 30,000-bushel frame elevator at that 
place. 

The elevator at Kennedy, Minn., owned by the 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., is undergoing 
repairs. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. is the 
style of an organization now being formed at Slay- 
ton, Minn. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Sauk Rapids, Minn., 
has been equipped with a feed mill outfit and a 
hay press. 

R. A. Grams has traded his elevator and feed 
mill at Brownton, Minn., for a farm in Sargent 
County, N. D. 

S. C. Johnson is building an elevator adjoining 
his feed and grain warehouse on the N. P. tracks 
in Crookston, Minn. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Boyd, Minn., has 
engaged A. Rexstad as grain buyer and opened its 
elevator for business. 

A. D. Packard & Son have offered to sell their 
elevator at Alpha, Minn., to the new farmers’ or- 
ganization of that place. 

The Farmers’ Exchange of Little Falls, Minn., 
will rebuild its elevator, which was burned on 
March 8. P. A. Kull is secretary and manager. 

A new elevator and mixing plant will be erected 
in Minneapolis by the G. E. Gee Grain Co. The 
present 10,000-bushel elevator and mixing house 
owned by the company will be torn down and the 
new structure erected on the site. The new plant 
will be built of either concrete or tile and will cost 


about $25,000. Storage room for 25,000 bushels of 
grain will be provided. 

The contract for the erection of the new elevator 
for the Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. of 
Pelican Rapids, Minn., has been let and work com- 
menced. 


The Banner Grain Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been granted a charter. The capital stock is $10,000 
and the incorporators are J. B. Stewart, J. B. 
Gilfilan Jr. and G. F. Briggs. 


The James Quirk Milling Co. of Montgomery, 
Minn., has ordered through the Nordyke & Marmou 
Co. a Richardson Automatic Scale, to weigh 300 
pounds of grain per discharge. 


The Milroy Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Milroy, 
Minn., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000. J. W. Dysart is president and S. E. Weber, 
secretary. An elevator will be built. 


The Milan Co-operative Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
has been organized at Milan, Minn., and filed 
articles of incorporation. lL. H. Dalen has been 
elected president and T. Johnson secretary. 


The grain, implement and fuel business of C. E. 
Remley at Moorhead, Minn., has been purchased by 
J. W. and G. A. Harris of Fargo, N. D., who will 
continue it under the firm name of Harris Bros. 


The Northern Grain Co. will build an addition 
to its warehouse at Manitowoc, Wis., for the stor- 
age of wool. The old portion of the building will 
be repaired and a new foundation will be built 
under it. 

The Osborn-McMillan Elevator Co.’s house at 
Belgrade, Minn., is undergoing repairs. A new 
engine room, containing a new gasoline engine, 
has been built and the elevator building repaired 
and painted. 


The Spaulding Elevator Co. has been incorporated 
at Warren, Minn., and will erect a line of elevators 
on the new branch of the Soo this summer. The 
incorporators are F. W. and ©. L. Spaulding and 
Harry J. March. 


The Cargill Elevator Co. is building another 20,- 
000-bushel elevator at Graceville, Minn., to be oper- 
ated in connection with its present house at that 
point. The new structure will be located on the 
Great Northern right-of-way. 


A charter has been granted to the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. of Lamberton, Minn.,| capitalized at $25,- 
000. The company has purchased Bingham Bros.’ 
elevator at Lamberton, paying $4,300 for the same. 
Possession will be given June 1. 


Articles of incorporation have heen filed by the 
Northland Elevator Co. of Minneapolis. The cap- 
ital authorized is $250,000, of which $100,000 is 6 
per cent preferred stock. E. M. Osborne is presi- 
dent and J. D. McMullen secretary. 


Extensive improvements have been made to the 
Atlantic Elevator Co.’s elevator at Kensington, 
Minn. A new engine house has been built, a gaso- 
line engine installed and a conveyor constructed 
between the warehouse and elevator. 


Alex Simpson has let the contract for the erection 
of a 30,000-bushel elevator at Wheaton, Minn., and 
will use his old house for the storage of oats. 
When the new house is finished Mr. Simpson will 
have storage room for about 50,000 bushels of 
grain. 

The Kenkel-Hopkins Co. has been incorporated 
in Minneapolis, with a capital of $150,000, to deal 
in grain and produce. The incorporators are: 
Herman H. Kenkel, William M. Hopkins and F. 
A. Hallet of Minneapolis and John A. Todd of 
Duluth. 


The Osborne-McMillan Co. is building a new ele- 
vator at Elbow Lake, Minn. It will adjoin the old 
elevator and will be of the same size and capacity. 
The new house will be equipped with a dump and 
modern machinery and will be operated by a gaso- 
line engine. 


It is announced that the George C. Bagley Ele- 
vator Co. of Minneapolis has purchased the Royal 
Elevator Co.’s houses on the Milwaukee road and 
the Atlantic Elevator Co.’s line on the Soo, and will 
erect twenty-nine new elevators on the Thief River 
Falls extension of the Soo railway. 


The Western Elevator Co. of Winona, Minn., has 
purchased the line of elevators in that section of 
Minnesota heretofore owned and operated by the 
American Malting Co. The elevators, twenty-three 
in number, are located at Wabasha, Minneiska, 
Weaver, Hammond, Kellogg, Lake City, Durand, 
Glasgow, Theilman, Lakey, Millville, Zumbro Falls 
and Dakota Village, Minn., on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway; Rolling Stone, 
Bethany, Altura and Simpson on the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad, and Stockton, St. Charles, Dover, 
Elgin, Plainview and Chatfield on the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway. The Western Elevator Co. 
now owns and operates the largest line of elevators 
in the Northwest, with the single exception of the 
Peavey Co. of Minneapolis. The elevators con- 
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trolled by the company are located in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and the Dakotas and are 225 in 
number. Possession of the line bought from the 
American Malting Co. was secured May 1. These 
elevators are located in the heart of a barley terri- 
tory and were used almost exclusively for that 
cereal by the malting company. They will be used 
to handle all kinds of grain by the new ownership. 
In addition to this acquisition by the Western Ele- 
vator Co. it has been stated that a number of new 
-houses will be erected by the cbmpany along the 
new line of the Great Northern Railway between 
Sioux City, Iowa, and Ashland, Neb., to connect 
the Burlington and Great Northern roads, and that 
a terminal elevator may be built at Sioux City. 
These rumors are, however, denied by the com- 
pany. 


THE DAKOTAS. 


A new elevator is being erected at Kulm, N. D. 

The Atlas Elevator Co. is building a lumber shed 
at Lebanon, 8. D. 

J. W. Lahart has secured a site at Goodrich, 
N. D., and will build an elevator. 

The Peavey Elevator Co. has remodeled and 
painted its elevator at Farmer, S. D. 


The Peavey Elevator Company has built a new 
office near its elevator in Montrose, 8S. D. 


John Burgan has sold his elevator and grain 
business at Milbank, S. D., to Sullivan Bros. 

The Mandan Mercantile Co. of Mandan, N. D., 
will build an elevator at Manvel, that state. 


The New Hope Grain Co. has been incorporated 
at Sioux Falls, S. D., with a capital of $10,000. 

The Farmers’ Hievator Co. of Corona, S. D., has 
been granted a site and will build an elevator. 


Don Livingston of Watertown, S. D., will build 
a 15,000-bushel grain elevator at Appleby, S. D. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. has 
closed its house at Milton, N. D., for the summer. 


The Atlantic Elevator Co. is building a 30,000- 
bushel elevator on the Soo right-of-way at Ardoch, 
N. D. 


The Enderlin Elevator Co,, of Enderlin, N. D., 
has changed its corporate name to Enderlin Invest- 
ment Co. 


The Emerado Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Emer- 
ado, N. D., capitalizeu at $50,000, has been granted 
a charter. 


The burned elevator of G. W. Van Dusen & Co. 
at De Smet, S. D., will be rebuilt in time for the 
coming crop. 

A site has been granted for the erection of the 
proposed 50,000-bushel Farmers’ Elevator at Val- 
ley City, N. D. 

G. E. Iryes of Minot, N. D., will build five or 
six new elevators along the new Soo branch east 
of Kenmare, N. D. 


A. L. and T. A. Miller will build a 35.000-bushel 
elevator at St. Thomas, N. D., to replace the one 
burned last March. 


The contract for building the Farmers’ Elevator 
at Great Bend, N. D., has been let and work will 
soon be commenced, 


P. D. Kniss of Souris, N. D., will build an ele- 
vator in one of the new towns in Bottineau 
County this summer. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Humboldt, S. D., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $6,200. An 
elevator will be built, 

The National Elevator Co. is rebuilding its ele- 
vator at Rolla, N. D., which was destroyed by fire 
the latter part of February. 


The Grain Producers’ Hlevator Co., a co-operative 
organization, has been incorporated at Lakota, 
N. D., with a capital of $50,000. 

A stock company of farmers is in process of 
formation at Canova, S. D., for the purpose of 
building and operating an elevator. 

The Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co. will erect 
about twenty-five new elevators along the line 
of the Soo extension in North Dakota. 


The contract for the erection of a new 25,000- 
bushel elevator in connection with the Armour 
Roller Mills at Armour, S. D., has been let. 


Neil Thompson has bought a one-half interest 
in the elevator and grain business of French & 
Son at Cavalier, N. D., William French retiring. 

George H. Shanard of Bridgewater, S. D., has 
purchased the Meier Elevator at Lennox, S. D. 
This makes eight elevators owned by Mr. Shanard. 

The old elevator of the Atlas Elevator Co. at 
Brookings, 8. D., is being torn down and a new 
and modern one will be erected on the same site. 

The farmers and business men of Canton, S. D., 
have organized a company to handle grain and 
produce. It will have a capital stock of $20,000 
and will do business as the Farmers’ Elevator 


Company of Canton. Negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the Canton Grain Co.’s elevator are now 
in progress. 

It is said that six elevators will be built in the 
new town of Munich, N. D., on the Great Northern. 


The new line of the Soo road will touch Munich 
also. 


A Grand Forks, N. D., dispatch states that J. D. 
Gruber will erect eight elevators on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific in the western part of that 
state. 


The Younglove Construction Co. of Mason City, 
Iowa, has closed a contract with C. W. Thompson 
of Parker, S. D., to rebuild his elevator at that 
place. 


The Robinson Elevator at Anamoose, N. D., and 
other houses on the Soo owned by the same par- 
ties have been purchased by the Cargill-Robb Ele- 
vator Co, 

The Consolidated Elevator Co. has sold its ele- 
vator at Forest River, N. D., to the Atlantic Ble- 
vator Co., who will move it to a new site on the 
Soo road. 


The Mandan Mercantile Co. will shortly begin 
the erection of a modern grain elevator at Glen 
Ullin, N. D., to replace the one destroyed by fire 
last winter. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co. of New Ulm, Minn., 
is planning the erection of several new elevators 
in South Dakota, this season to be used as feeders 
for the mills. 

A farmers’ organization has been formed at 
Penn., N. D., to build and operate a co-operative 
grain elevator. A site on the Great Northern has 
been secured. 


A farmers’ elevator will be erected at Granville, 
N. D., by a company organized for that purpose. 
R. L. Richardson is at the head of the co-operative 
movement at that place. 

Westfall & Durbin of Langdon, N. D., have se- 
cured elevator sites ai four of the new towns on 
the Great Northern extension and will erect ele- 
vators as soon as sidings have been built. 

The Ostroot Elevator at Garden City, S. D., is 
closed and will not be reopened until the new 
crop is on the market. The old engine and feed 
mill have been sold and a new engine will be in- 
stalled and other improvements made before the 
house is reopened. 


A. A. Truax of Mitchell, S. D., has purchased nine 
elevators from the Sioux City Grain Co. The 
houses are located in Iowa and South Dakota. At 
the time of the dissolution of the firm of Truax & 
Betts Mr. Truax secured twelve of the twenty-four 
houses operated by that firm. The nine just pur- 
chased gives him a line of twenty-one elevators. It 
is said he will also buy a few more. 

The Moody County Grain Co. is the style of the 
new farmers’ organization at Egan, S. D. J. A. 
Oakes is president and HE. M. Culver, secretary. 
The contract for a 42,000-bushel elevator, to be 
completed July 1, has been awarded to L. O. 
Hickok of Minneapolis. It will cost $3,700. The 
erection of this house wili make a total of five 
elevators at Egan, two of them being owned by 
farmers’ organizations. 


IOWA. 

Max Harbeck will build an elevator and feed mill 
in Davenport, Iowa. 

B. Held has purchased E. D. Voorhees’ grain busi- 
ness at Ackley, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Moorland, Iowa, 
will erect an elevator. 

C. Reed’s elevator at Guthrie Center, Iowa, has 
been bought by G. J. Maris. 

A co-operative company has been formed at 
Manson, Iowa, to build an elevator. 

The Galva Union Elevator Co. of Galva, Iowa, 
has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Business men and farmers of Somers, Iowa, have 
organized a stock company to build an elevator. 

At Alvord, Iowa, the Farmers’ Elevator Company 
of Alvord has been chartered with a capital of 
$10,000. 

G. W. Black & Co. have sold their elevator at 
Gilmore City, Iowa, to the Gilmore Grain and 


-Elevator Co. 


J. K. Taylor is reported to have disposed of his 
interest in the grain business of Cornelison & 
Taylor at Adel, Iowa. 

W. V. Crasper is president and J. L. James secre- 
tary of the Farmers’ Co-operative Association or- 
ganized at Thornton, Iowa. 


The Tiedman Hlevator Co. has sold its elevator 
at Mallard, Iowa, to the recently organized Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co. for $5,250. 

A committee is soliciting subscriptions for the 
erection of a farmers’ elevator at Sloan, Iowa. 
Four thousand dollars of the $15,000 desired for 


incorporation has been subscribed. John 
is one of the leaders in the enterprise. 


Knudson & Dewey succeed J. E. Knudson & 
Son in the grain business at Milford, Iowa. 

The Rothschild Grain Co. has been making some 
repairs to its elevator at McCausland, Iowa. 

Hans Bremer of Moville, Iowa, is said to have 
bought an elevator at Lawton, that state, owned 
by the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Collins Crossing, 
Iowa, has been granted a charter. J. M. Cooper and 
A. L. Reagan are interested parties. 

Sumner White, formerly of Knox City, Mo., has 
taken possesion of the elevator at Greenfield, lowa, 
recently purchased from W. H. Fluke. 


J. E. Miller of Greene, Iowa, has purchased Hoff- 
man Bros.’ elevator at Walker, Iowa, and will 
operate it in connection with his other houses. 


A farmers’ elevator company is being organized 
at Barnum, Iowa. About $8,000 has already been 
subscribed toward the erection of an elevator. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Lake Park, Iowa, 
has purchased the elevator and coal sheds at that 
place from the Lake Park Grain and Lunyber Co. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Kingsley, Iowa, 
has incorporated with a capital of $5,000. D. D. 
Kindig is president and George Evans secretary. 

It is expected that the new elevator now being 
erected at Burt, Iowa, for the Burt Farmers’ Ex- 
change will be completed by the middle of June. 


Edward Smith will rebuild his elevator at Well- 
man, Iowa, which was burned April 18. The new 
house will be larger and more modern than the old 
one. 


The Wheeler Grain and Coal Co. of Laurens, 
Iowa, has purchased the Chicago Grain Co.’s ele- 
vator at Manson, Iowa, and will take possession 
June 1. 


The new Farmers Co-operative Grain and Lum- 
ber Co. of Dows, Iowa, is capitalized at $5,000. 
Officers and directors have been chosen. A. A. 
Bangs is secretary. 


A farmers’ organization has been formed at 
Holmes, Iowa, to erect an elevator as soon as a 
site is secured. J. E. Richardson is president and 
W. Johnson secretary. 


Work on the new elevator and malting plant 
of the Bosch-Ryan Grain Co. at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has been commenced. The new plant will be much 
larger in every respect than the one burned last 
February. 


A company is being organized at Slater, Iowa, 
to engage in the grain and live stock business on 
the co-operative principle. ‘The promoters plan to 
buy one of the local elevators, and in the event of 
being unable to do so will build one. 


P. Olson 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 


William Assendrup will erect an elevator near 
Dunnington, Ind. 


A new elevator will be built at Fayette, Mich., 
by a stock company, 


A. W. Dwelle will build a grain and bean eleva- 
tor at Grass Lake, Mich. 


M. A. Current, formerly of Homer, 
bought a grain elevator near Attica, Ind. 


George H, Crawford is reported to have sold 
his grain and hay business at Mendon, Mich. 


The Caro Elevator Co. of Caro, Mich., has filed 
articles of association. It is capitalized at $12,000. 


The Berkey Hlevator Co. of Berkey, Ohio, has 
installed an additional set of scales to handle its 
increasing business. 


The E. A. Grubbs Grain Co. is erecting a new 
elevator at Cambridge City, Ind., to replace the 
one burned last fall. 


E. B. Lee has purchased the interest of his 
partner, H. W. Porter, in the elevator of Lee & 
Porter at Jasper, Mich. 


Harry H. Hill, formerly of the Metzger-Hill 
Grain Co., has purchased an interest in the South- 
ern Grain Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Eaton, Bliss & Bartholomew, dealers in hay, 
grain, wood, coal, produce, ete., at Romeo, Mich., 
are succeeded by Bliss & Bartholomew. 


A switch track will be built by the Evansville 
Belt Railroad to the site of Igleheart Bros.’ new 
elevator and flour mill in Evansville, Ind. 


W. R. Sterrett, who has been engaged in the 
grain, coal and implement business at Cedarville, 
Ohio, for a number of years, has sold his elevator, 
office and business to Kerr & Hastings Bros. 


The Watson & Frost Co. has been chartered at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to deal in grain, fuel, feed, 
ete. The stockholders and their holdings are as 
follows: John A. Higgins, $4,000; William C. 
Mounteer, $4,000; Frank F. Watson, $2,000; Mar- 


Ill., has 
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cus A. Frost, $2,000. The company is capitalized 
at $15,000 and succeeds the firm of Watson & 
Frost. 

F. C. Baluss has sold his grain elevator at Bliss- 
field, Mich., and accepted a position as civil engi- 
neer with the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 

William Kelsey has disposed of his interest in 
the Hedrick Grain, Coke and Coal Co. at Hedrick, 
Ind., and accepted a position with the Big Four 
road. 

Parties from Cass City, Mich., will erect an ele- 
vyator in Leonard, Mich., to cost $10,000. It is to 
be completed by the time the new crop is ready 
for market. 

The Borden & Selleck Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
just sold an 800-bushel Howe Ball-Bearing Hopper 
Seale to the Woodburn Elevator and Milling Co. 
of Woodburn, Ind. 

C. E. Carpenter is building a new grain elevator 


at Schoolcraft, Mich., on the site of the one burned , 


two or three years ago. It will be located on the 
Grand Trunk right-of-way. 

The Goodrich Bros.’ Hay and Grain Co. of Win- 
chester, Ind., will erect a new 30,000-bushel ele- 
vator in that city. The site chosen is on the Big 
Four and the G. R. & I. railways. 

T. J. Bloom & Son are building a new grain ele: 
vator near their flour mill at Greenville, Ohio. A 
sidetrack will be built from the Panhandle Rail+ 
way to furnish shipping facilities. 

The Borden & Selleck Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
secured an order for a 500-bushel Howe Hopper 
Seale, with leveling attachment, to be installed in 
George W. Wagoner’s new elevator at Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Igleheart Bros. of Evansville, Ind., have placed 
an order with the Richardson Scale Co. of New 
York for an automatic scale to handle 750 bushels 
of grain an hour, It will be installed in the new 
Igleheart Mill. 


Witherspoon & Barr have placed the contract 
with the Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 
for a 50,000-bushel grain elevator at Princeton, Ind. 
Work was commenced May 15 and it will be com- 
pleted in 45 days. 


The Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad will 
build a grain elevator, roundhouse and ice plant 
on the property recently acquired at Decatur, Ind. 
The elevator and ice plant will be used by both 
the Clover Leaf and Hrie railroads. 


Peter Teegarden of Woodington, Ohio, and 
W. L. Skinner of Dunkirk, Ind., have leased George 
W. Poling’s elevator at Ansonia, Ohio, for a term 
of five years and took possession May 1. The firm 
of Teegarden & Skinner operates an elevator at 
Dunkirk. 

The Carr Milling Co. of Hamilton, Ohio, will 
erect a concrete grain storage bin 140x50 feet and 
four stories high with a capacity of 50,000 bush- 
els. The company also contemplates the erection 
of a large steel elevator on the site of the pres- 
ent elevator. 


The Isbell-Brown Co. has been incorporated at 
Lansing, Mich., with a capital of $16,000, to deal in 
grain, seeds, beans, etc. James N. Isbell and F. C. 
Badgley of Jackson, Mich., and B. G. Brown of 
Springport, Mich., are the incorporators. An ele- 
vator will be built at Lansing. 


A stock company has been organized at Fayette, 
Ohio, and will build an elevator on the Toledo & 
Western right-of-way. The company is composed 
of local business men and farmers. Work on the 
building will soon be commenced and it is expected 
to be ready for use by the time the new crop is 
on the market. 


Louis C. S. Summitt, ex-sheriff of Knox County, 
Ind., and Herman F. Piel, ex-deputy sheriff, have 
purchased the Union Elevator at Vincennes, Ind., 
from the heirs of the Thurgood Estate. The con- 
sideration was $5,000. The new owners will op- 
erate the elevator and conduct a coal yard and 
feed store in connection. 


The Valparaiso Grain and Hlevator Co. of Val- 
paraiso, Ind., capitalized at $15,000, has been li- 
censed to do business in Ohio, where half of its 
capital will be used. This company has taken 
over the business at Bucyrus, Ohio, heretofore 
conducted by the Crawford County Elevator Co., 
and that corporation has been dissolved. 


F. A. Jenkins will make a number of important 
improvements to his elevator in Norwalk, Ohio. 
A cupola, twenty feet square and twenty feet high, 
will be built on top of the building, new 500- 
bushel hopper scales will be installed and a new 
six-ton, 22-foot wagon scale will be put in to be 
used in connection with the present wagon scale. 


Harry W. Kress, president and general manager 
of the Harry W. Kress Grain Co. of Middletown 
and Heno, Ohio, has sold his interest in the busi- 
ness to Frank Schmitt of Cincinnati, Ohio, a stock- 
holder of the company. Mr. Schmitt has removed 


to Middletown and taken personal charge of the 
business. Robert Coddington, who was with the 
old management, continues with Mr. Schmitt. It 
is stated that Mr. Kress will locate in Chicago, 
where he has business interests. 


A. B. Cohee & Co. of Frankfort, Ind., have pur- 
chased H. C. Clark’s elevator at Lebanon, Ind., 
and J. W. Witt’s elevator at Whitestown, Ind. 
Cohee & Co. also own elevators at Cutler, Bring- 
hurst and Hillsboro, Ind. Mr. Clark will continue 
in the grain business, as he owns other elevator 
properties, one of them being at Hazelrigg, Ind. 
After selling his elevator at Whitestown to Cohee 
& Co, Mr. Witt bought A. D. Morris & Son’s ele- 
vator in Lebanon, Ind. This will give him two 
elevators at that point, as he is building a new 
elevator and feed mill on the site of the old Globe 
Milts in Lebanon. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, advices of May 6 state that the 
officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad have under 
consideration the erection of a large grain elevator 
in the Hast End. The capacity of the proposed 
house is said to be about 150,000 bushels. The 
project is being considered in conjunction with the 
scheme for truck elevation and terminals, and it is 
also contingent upon securing from the city cer- 
tain street connection tracks. The road is at pres- 
ent somewhat handicapped in handling of this class 
of business, and the officials have given assurances 
to some of the leading grain merchants that they 


| will be taken care of within the next year, if pos- 
}, sible. 
\ 


ts MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


A new elevator is being built at Dunavant, Kan. 

Wetherald Bros. are building an elevator at 
Hebron, Neb. 

The Loomis Milling Co.'s new elevator at Loomis, 
Neb., is completed. 

Blythe & Patton’s new elevator at Blue Springs, 
Neb., is nearly completed. 

The new elevator at the Bruning Roller Mills in 
Bruning, Neb., is completed. 

R. H. Nunn has sold his grain business at Con- 
way Springs, Kan., to C. C. Smith. 

A farmers’ organization has been formed 
Bartley, Neb., to build an: elevator. 

Frank Short has succeeded Short & Allison in 
the grain business at Wamego, Kan. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Clarksville is 
building an elevator at Kissinger, Mo. 

A 15,000-bushel elevator is being erected at 
Kanona, Kan., by the Benton-Peck Grain Co. 

The Central Granaries Co. has installed a new 
gasoline engine in its elevator at Wilsonville, Neb. 

Edward Traylor of Greensburg, Kan., is building 
an elevator at Brenham, Kan., on the Rock Island 
road. 

The Pawnee Grain and Supply Co. has been in- 
corporated at Larned, Kan., with a capital of 
$40,000. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Pleasanton, Neb., has 


at 


‘about $6,000 subscribed and will erect or purchase 


an elevator. 


The Barnett & Record Co. has the contract for 
rebuilding the burned Harroun Elevator at Harlem, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


C. O. Shannon has sold his elevators at McLean 
and Osmond, Neb., to Louis E. Mann of Randolph, 
that state, for $10,000. 


The Terwilleger & Dwight Elevator Co. has torn 
down its old elevator at Dixon, Neb., and is erect- 
ing a new one on the same site, 


The Grant W. Kenney Grain Co. of Kansas City, 
Mo., will rebuild its Argentine Elevator at Argen- 
tine, Kan., which burned April 20. 


‘1ne Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Virginia, Neb., has 
succeeded in having a sidetrack built to its ele- 
vator from the Missouri Pacific Railway. 


Two new elevators are in prospect at Dexter, 
Kan, One is to be built by L. C. Adams of Cedar- 
vale, Kan., and the other by Arkansas City parties. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Association of Goth- 
enburg, Neb., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $7,000 to handle grain and live 
stock. 


Bryson & Miller are preparing to erect a mill 
and elevator at Adams, Neb. A bonus of $2,000 
is being raised by the business men to pay for 
building a sidetrack to the site. 


The Potosi Mill and Elevator Co., capitalized at 
$18,000, has been chartered at Potosi, Mo. The 
incorporators include J. N. Towl, Edmund Casey, 
James Long and John F. Evans. 

J. C. Robb & H. Bort of Kingfisher, Okla., have 
secured a site in Wichita, Kan., and will at once 
erect a 75,000-bushel elevator. It will consist of 
a working house with steel tanks for grain stor- 
age and will cost about $80,000. Arrangements 


have been made for securing proper railroad ship- 
ping facilities. The new house will be so arranged 
that more storage tanks can be added when re- 
quired. 

Butterfield & Co. are builuing an addition to 
their elevator at Table Rock, Neb., of the same 
size as the present structure. Cleaning and feed 
mill machinery will be installed. 


The Eagle Milling Co. of Newton, Kan., will in- 
crease its storage. capacity to about 200,000 bushels 
by the erection of a 30,000-bushel steel storage 
tank. The contract has been let. 


The John F. Myers Milling Co. of St. Louis and 
Springfield, Mo., has purchased a site at Monett, 
Mo., and will at once erect a large grain elevator. 
The plant will cost about $35,000. 


The Auxvasse Milling Co. of Auxvasse, Mo., will 
add to its storage capacity by the erection of a 
steel storage tank and elevator for wheat. Some 
new machinery will also be installed in the mill. 


The new 15,000-bushel elevator at Ada, Kan., is 
to be completed by July 10. It will be operated 
by Hoffman & Son of Enterprise. A number of 
farmers around Ada have subscribed stock in the 
new elevator. 


The Hoyt & Miller Grain Co. has been incor- 
porated at Kansas City, Mo., with a capital of 
$30,000, all paid. R. B. Miller of Clyde, Kan., J. 
E. Miller of Cleveland, Okla., C. W. Hoyt and M.S. 
Hoyt are the incorporators. 


George H. Ott has dismantled his old feed mill 
at Lebo, Kan., and let the contract for the erec- 
tion of a modern grain elevator and feed mill. 
The main building will be 28x34 feet and 44 feet 
high with a boiler room 22x34 feet adjoining. 


A large steel storage tank and a grain ware- 
house will be built at Monett, Mo., by the R. C. 
Stone Milling Co. of Springfield, that state. The 
contract has been let and work will be commenced 
at once. The tank will be 55 feet high and the 
warehouse 20x45 feet. They will cost about 
$15,000. 


Construction work has been commenced on the 
new- 250,000-bushel elevator which is being built 
in Harlem, Mo., for the Wabash Railroad. It will 
cost $40,000 and will be completed about July 1. 
Arrangements will be made whereby the capacity 
can be increased later by the addition of steel or 
concrete tanks. : 


The William Krotter Co. has been incorporated 
at Stuart, Neb., with a paid-up capital of $200,000 
to deal in grain and lumber. The incorporators are 
William, M. A. and G. C. Krotter of Stuart, and 
H. A. Hall of Long Pine, Neb. The company will 
operate elevators and lumber yards at Stuart and 
other Nebraska points. 


It is announced that the new grain elevator of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad at 
Armourdale (Kansas City), Kan., will be completed 
by the middle of June. It will be operated by the 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. The elevator is of steel 
and concrete construction and is being built by 
the MacDonald Engineering Co. of Chicago. 


The Farmers’ Shipping Association of Athol, 
Kan., through C. A. Borgman, has filed a com- 
plaint with the State Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners asking that the Rock Island Railway be 
compelled to give the Association an elevator site 
at Athol. The farmers’ organization has been do- 
ing a ‘scoop shovel’ business for several months. 


The 1,000,000-bushel grain elevator which the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. is build- 
ing in its new Argentine yards near Kansas City, 
Kan., will be finished in time to take care of this 
year’s grain crop, according to the announcement 
recently made by W. B. Storey Jr., chief engineer 
of the railroad. The elevator will cost about 
$300,000. : 


The South Park Elevator Co.’s new elevator at 
St. Joseph, Mo., which was recently badly dam- 
aged by a heavy windstorm, is being repaired by 
the contractors, the Younglove & Boggess Co. It 
is said that the damage of about $4,000 is covered 
by insurance. At the time of the storm the ele- 
vator was practically completed and would have 
been opened to receive grain about June 1. The 
work will be delayed about four weeks as a result 
of the damage done by the wind. 


M. C. Peters is at the head of the new Lucern 
Products Co. of Omaha, Neb., which will erect 
a plant for the manufacture of food for live stock 
and poultry. The principal product of the plant, 
which will have a capacity of about 120,000 pounds 
of feed a day, will be a new “sugar feed” invented 
by Mr. Peters. This product will consist of 
ground alfalfa mixed with molasses, ground corn, 
oats and barley. Other products from corn, oats 
and barley will also be manufactured. A site for 
the proposed plant has been purchased in South 
Omaha and plans for the buildings have been pre- 
pared. The buildings will occupy a tract of 
ground 700x300 feet and will be equipped with 
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modern machinery. The completed plant will rep- 
resent an investment of between $50,000 and $75,- 
000 and about twenty men will be employed. 


The Crowell Lumber and Grain Co. of Blair, 
Neb., has purchased an elevator site between Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth streets in Omaha, Neb., and 
will erect a large elevator. The tract purchased 
contains three acres and has a frontage of 400 feet 
along the Illinois Central tracks and 495 feet along 
the tracks of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 

~Omaha road. The Crowell Lumber and Grain Co. 
has a terminal elevator at Blair and a line of ele- 
vators along the North-Western road in Northern 
Nebraska. Work on the new elevator in Omaha 
will shortly be commenced. 


The Crystal Springs Ice Co. of Kansas City, 
Kan., and the firm of Shores & Jennings, dealers 
in feed and fuel, have been consolidated, the new 
corporation to be known as the Crystal Springs 
Ice, Grain and Fuel Co. The capital stock is $100,- 
000 and the officers are: A. H. Jennings, presi- 
dent; Harry Jennings, treasurer, and W. V. Mc- 
Conn, secretary. The company will spend about 
$40,000 in improvements. A 100,000-bushel elevator 
will be built at a cost of about $30,000 and a new 
warehouse to hold 100 carloads of hay will be 
erected. The ice plant will also be enlarged. 


Construction work in the new Maple Leaf Ele- 
vator of the Chicago Great Western Railway Co. 
in Kansas City, Kan., has been commenced. The 
contractors are the Barnett & Record Co. of Minne- 
apolis. It will have a capacity of 600,000 bushels. 
The elevator will be practically fireproof and will 
cost about $200,000. The main building will be 
50x60 feet and 150 feet high and rest on a con- 
crete foundation and will be of steel construction. 
The power plant used to operate the burned 
elevator was saved at the time of the fire and 
will be used to operate the new house. In addition 
to the main building or working house, fourteen 
tile storage tanks, each 21 feet in diameter and 
80 feet high, will be built. The new elevator will 
be completed about October 1. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


Ground has been broken at Piedmont, Okla., for 
the erecton of a new elevator. 


Epstein Bros. Co. of New Orleans, La., is said 
to want oat clipping machinery. | 

A steel tank elevator is being built at the Mt. 
Pleasant Mills in Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


The Cookeville Roller Mill Co. of Cookeville, 
Tenn., will build a 30,000-bushel elevator. 


The farmers’ organization at Yukon, Okla., has 
purchased and is now operating an elevator there. 


A farmers’ elevator will be built at El Reno, 
Okla., by a company just organized for that pur- 
pose. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator Co. of Iowa Park, 
Texas, will build a 30,000-bushel elevator at that 
place. 


Tatum & Journey, proprietors of the Forked Deer 
Roller Mills at Trenton, Tenn., will erect a large 
elevator. : 

The Dazey-Moore Grain Co. is erecting a 30,000- 
bushel elevator in Fort Worth, Texas, at a cost of 
about $15,000. 

Frank Smith and others of Adairville, Ky., will 
build a 15,000-bushel elevator in time for the com- 
ing wheat crop. 

O. W. Hutchison has made arrangements to in- 
crease the capacity of his elevator at Hunter, Okla., 
to 25,000 bushels. 


The Weatherford Milling Co. of Weatherford, 
Okla., has iorn down its elevator at Parkersburg 
and will rebuild it at Indianapolis, Okla. 


The Capital Grain Co. of Nashville, Tenn., has 
ordered an automatic scale to weigh cob meal 
from the Richardson Scale Co. of New York. 


The Celina Mill and Elevator Co. is making ex- 
tensive improvements to its plant at Celina, Texas. 
The capital stock of the company has been in- 
ereased from $50,000 to $65,000. 


The Texas Grain and Milling Co. of Dallas, 
Texas, has been granted a charter. The capital 
stock is $25,000 and the incorporators are J. C. 
and J. P. Wylie and W, A. McCullough. 


The Robb-Bort Grain Co. has been incorporated 
at Kingfisher, Okla., with a capital of $25,000. The 
incorporators are: William F., John F. and Milo C. 
Bort, W. W. Noffsinger and Sallie B. Robb. 


The Oklahoma City Mill and Elevator Co. of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has let the contract for the 
erection of its new steel storage elevator. It will 
be 160 feet high and will cost about $60,000. 


The Paul Bean Grain Co. of Howe and Dor- 
chester, Texas, has been incorporated with a paid- 
up capital of $40,000. The officers are: President, 
A. A. Fielder; first vice-president, W. H. Baxter; 
second vice-president and manager, Paul W. Bean; 


secretary-treasurer, Lee Brooks. The new corpora- 
tion will enlarge the elevators and warehouses at 
Howe and Dorchester, formerly operated by Mr. 
Bean, and will do a general grain business. 


The Clark Milling Co. of Augusta, Ga., has com- 
missioned the Richardson Scale Co. of New York 
to furnish one of its special automatic scales to 
weigh 1,000 bushels of grain an hour from cars. 


The National Rice Milling Co. of New Orleans, 
La., has been granted a building permit for the 
erection of its 250,000-bushel rice elevator in that 
city. It will be of frame construction and will cost 
$51,000. 


James Stewart & Co. of Chicago have the con- 
tract for a 300,000-bushel elevator for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. at Louisville, Ky. It will be op- 
erated in connection with the company’s flour mil) 
in that city. 


The Ashland Milling Co. of Ashland, Ky., is 
building a 30,000-bushel elevator in connection with 
its mill. A 75-horsepower gasoline engine will 
run it. The Burrell Engineering & Construction 
Co. had the contract. 

A company of McKinney, Texas, capitalists will 
rebuild the Sanger Elevator at North Fort Worth, 
Texas, which was burned early in February. The 
new house will have a capacity of 40,000 bushels 
and will cost $25,000. 


The Cox-Campbell Grain Co. of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000, to do a general grain business. J. A. Cox, 
Roy Campbell, T. N. Smith and J. B. McFarland 
are the incorporators. 


The Dixon Springs Mill and Grain Co. of Dixon 
Springs, Tenn., has filed articles of incorporation 
with a capital of $8,000. The incorporators are: 
Paul Johnson, P. Beasley, H. B. Wright, J. D. 
Allen and §. M. Young. 


The Liberty Mills of Nashville, Tenn., are in- 
stalling the double system of weighing and have 
placed an order with the Richardson Scale Co. 
of New York for an automatic scale with a capacity 
of 7,000 bushels an hour. 


McCristy & Trease, millers of Enid, Okla., have 
purchased the six elevators on the line of the 
A. V. & W. Railway, owned by Goltry & Sons of 
Enid. The milling firm also expects to buy the 
Frisco Grain Co.’s house at Carmen, Okla. 


The grain firm of McFarland & Stauffacher of 
Braman, Okla., has purchased the Vilott-Ferguson 
Grain Co.’s elevator properties at Blackwell and 
Tyron, Okla. Charles McFarland will have per- 
sonal charge of the business at Blackwell. 


The Southwestern Mill and Elevator Co. has 
been chartered at Watonga, Okla., with a capital 
of $25,000. A. W. Sundeland, M. Orendorff and 
R. A. Montgomery of Watonga, and John Myers 
and P. M. English of Enid, Okla., are the in- 
corporators. 


The Canadian County Mill and Elevator Co. of 
El Reno, Okla., is building new elevators at Rich- 
land and Smithton, Okla., on the St. Louis road, at 
Calumet and Sandercook on the Choctaw, and at 
El Reno on the El Reno & Western road. Sander- 
cook is a new siding about five miles west of Calu- 
met, Okla. 


J. T. Harahan, vice-president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., has let the contract for rebuilding 
Elevator D at the Stuyvesant Docks in New Or- 
leans to the same firm that received the contract 
for Elevator E. The new Elevator D will have a 
capacity of 1,500,000 bushels and will be modern in 
construction and equipment. } 


The Whaley Mill and Blevator Co. of Ardmore, 
I. T., will erect a large grain elevator near its 
present one at that place. The new house will in- 
crease the storage capacity of the plant to about 
100,000 bushels. It will be located adjoining the 
Choctaw tracks and will be constructed on the 
same lines as the old building. Construction work 
will commence at once and the new elevator will 
be ready for use by the time the new wheat crop 
is on the market. The company will also enlarge 
its mill building and materially increase the ca- 
pacity. 

The Nashville Warehouse and Elevator Co. of 
Nashville, Tenn., has contracted with the MacDon. 
ald Engineering Co., of Chicago, for the erection of 
a fireproof grain elevator, 250,000 bushels’ capacity, 
to be built on the company’s property at Nashville. 
The building is to be entirely of re-enforced con- 
crete, divided into fifty-four separate storage bins, 
ranging in capacity from 1,000 to 6,000 bushels 
each. There will be no combustible materials in 
the building or machinery excepting the belting. 
The new structure will be built adjacent to the com- 
pany’s present wooden elevator, which will be over- 
hauled and equipped with the latest and most 
efficient apparatus for unloading, storing, cleaning, 
drying, elevating and shipping grain. The receiv- 
ing capacity of the plant, when completed, will be 
100 cars a day. It is to be in operation to handle 


the present crop about the middle of July and will 
be completely finished by the first of August. This 
is the first instance of the use of concrete for the 
building of a grain storage elevator in the South 
and is creating much interest among the grain 
trade. 

The partnership heretofore existing between 
Harry T. Fowler and Leavenworth Fowler, carry- 
ing on the business of grain merchants at Kansas 
City, Mo., Paola, Kan., Shreveport, La., and Texar- 
kana, Ark., under the firm name and style of the 
Fowler Commission Co., has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. Harry T. Fowler will continue 
the business at Kansas City and Paola under the 
old name and Leavenworth Fowler will carry on 
the business at Shreveport and Texarkana under 
his own name, 


The Knoxville City Mills Co. has made arrange- 
ments for the erection of a large grain warehouse 
near its plant at Center Street and Depot Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tenn. The foundation is now being 
laid. The new building will be 220 feet long and 
two stories high and will be built of brick and 
stone. Storage room for several hundred thousand 
bushels of grain will be provided. The Knoxville 
City Mills Co. now has a large grain elevator, 
which has been in use for several years, but an 
addition to the plant costing more than $100,000 
last year has almost doubled the capacity and 
working force, so additional facilities for grain 
storage were deemed necessary. 


EASTERN. 

W. E. Wheelock is building an addition to his 
grain store at Quinebaug, Conn. 

The Ireland Bros, Co.’s new elevator and mill at 
Corinna, Me., are now in operation. 

Messrs. Cornwall of Portland will engage in the 
grain business at Middletown, Conn. 

George Clark has sold his grain 
South Hanson, Mass., to 8. E. Ford. 

Henry M. Leonard has leased a building in 
Scotts, N. H., and will open a grain store. 

E. H. Lothrop & Sons have sold their grain busi- 
ness in West Bridgewater, Mass., to James E. 
Beless of Newton Center, Mass. 

E. E. Birdsall, a dealer in hay, feed, fuel, etc., 
at Mineola, N. Y., has completed an elevator ad- 
joining his warehouse at that place. 

The Eastern Stock and Grain Co. of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has been chartered under Delaware laws at 


business at 


' Dover, that state, with a capital of $100,000. 


George H. Bancroft has purchased the grain and 
grocery business at Lynnfield Center, Mass., for- 
merly conducted by his father, Joseph T. Ban- 
croft. 


H. F. Jacobs has sold his interest in the flour, 
feed and grain business at Colebrook, N. H., to 
his partner, Frank Cook, and the latter’s son-in- 
law, Durward Hapgood. 

The William K. Voorhees Grain Co. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been chartered with a capital stock of 
$75,000. The directors are Frank §S., William K. 
and Alfred M. Voorhees, all of Brooklyn. 


G. H. Rodebaugh, a grain and feed merchant of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has purchased a controlling interest 
in the Niagara Mill and Elevator Co. at Buffalo. 
The plant consists of a feed mili and a transfer 
elevator. 


The J. E. Stevenson Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000 to deal in hay, grain, feed 
and fuel at East Trenton, N. J. Joseph H. Steven- 
son, James D. Hall and Mary C. Brearley are the 
incorporators. 

The Holmes, Keeler & Selleck Co. is erecting 
a grain elevator at Norwalk, Conn. It will be of 
frame construction, 48x60 feet, three stories high 
with a cupola. The machinery will be operated by 
electrical power. 


The Ambler & Hobart Co. has been chartered 
under Massachusetts laws to deal in grain, ete. 
The capital stock is $50,000 and the officers are: 
President, Chas. E, Tarbox, East Braintree, Mass.; 
treasurer, Charles K. Farrington, Boston. 


W. Sanforth Vanderzee will erect a 15,000-bushel 
grain elevator on Fourth Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
Mr. Vanderzee jhas leased a site from the railroad 
company for a term of twenty-five years and will 
begin work as soon as the plans are approved. 

A charter has been granted to the Central Hay 
and Grain Warehouse Co. of Jersey City, N. J., 
capitalized at $10,000. The incorporators are: 
Abraham G. Lansing, New York City; Jonathan 
Hawkins, East Orange, N. J.; Raymond EH. Alex- 
ander, Winfield Junction, N. Y. 

The old Ontario Elevator on Hrie Street in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is being torn down, and as soon as 
the ground is cleared a new steel elevator will be 
erected on the site. The new house will be 
erected by Albert J. Wheeler, who owned the old 
one which collapsed some months ago. Owing 
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to a difference of opinion as to the cause of the 
collapse of the old structure the settlement of the 
insurance, something like $110,000, is still held up. 
The new elevator will be thoroughly modern and 
will cover an area of about 100x200 feet, fronting 
the Evans Slip. : 

The Upton Co. of Rochester, N. Y., a consolida- 
tion of the Upton interests, has been chartered 
with a capital stock of $500,000. The company is 
authorized to deal in lumber, grain, farm produce, 
ete. The directors are: Eli M. Upton and John A. 
Barhite of Rochester; A. T. Baldwin of Buffalo; 
John C. Henderson and Frank S. Upton of Char- 
lotte; James Dowelle of Oswego, and Robert Lip- 
stratt of Brooklyn. 

The W. N. Potter Grain Co. will erect a two- 
story building at Gardner, Mass., to be used as a 
grain store and elevator. A site has been pur- 
chased and work will be commenced at once. 
Storage room for between 25,000 and 30,000 bush- 
els of grain will be provided. The building will be 
ready for use by August 1. The Potter Grain Co. 
and W. N. Potter & Sons operate grain stores at 
eleven different places. 


WESTERN. 


G. O. Stoltz has engaged in the feed and grain 
business at Prosser, Wash. 

M. V. Ingraham has purchased E. S. Cushman’s 
grain, hay and feed business at Nampa, Idaho. 

The Pacific Warehouse Co. will replace its pres- 
ent warehouse at Echo, Ore., with a new building, 
40x200 feet in dimensions. 

Rogge & Storp have sold their feed and grain 
business in Portland, Ore., to C. H. Lily & Co. of 
Seattle, Wash., giving possession May 1. 

The recently chartered Imperial Grain and Mill- 
ing Co. of Imperial, Cal., will erect warehouses 
at Calexico, Holtville and Imperial. They will 
each have a storage capacity of 45,000 sacks of 
grain. 

The Enterprise Grain and Milling Co. has been 
chartered at Enterprise, Ore., with a capital of 
$25,000, to do a general grain and milling busi- 
ness. J. E. and D. R. Murphy and Charles Wilkins 
are the incorporators. 

The Big Bend Grain Co. has been incorporated 
at Odessa, Wash., and will erect a grain ware- 
house, 50x150 feet, on the G. N. right-of-way at 
that place. E. J. Kriegler, F. J. Guth and Samuel 
Mayer are the incorporators. 


CANADIAN. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. has opened an office 
and warehouse at Arcola, Assa. ; 

The Canadian Pacific elevators at Owen Sound, 
Ont., have been repaired and strengthened. Ele- 
vyator B has been reroofed and new stay rods have 
been placed in the bins. 

The contract for the Collingwood Elevator Co.’s 
new elevator at Collingwood, Ont., has been 
awarded. It will be constructed of concrete and 
equipped with modern machinery. 

N. Bawlf, president of the Northern Elevator 
Co., has completed arrangements for the erection 
of the new 250,000-bushel elevator and 38,000-barrel 
flour mill which his company will build in Winni- 
peg, Man. 

William Dow & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., have 
let the contract to the Barnett & Record Co., of 
Minneapolis, for the erection of a malt elevator. 
It will consist of six tile tanks of 150,000 bushels’ 
capacity and a steel handling house. 

At the annual meeting of the Goderich Elevator 
and Transit Co., Ltd., of Goderich, Ont., a dividend 
of 6 per cent, together with a bonus of 3 per cent, 
was declared. J, I. A. Hunt was elected president 
and the other officers and directors were re-elected. 


According to recent advices from Winnipeg, 
Man., strong financial interests contemplate the 


formation of a company with a capital of $10,000- 
000 to $12,000,000 for the purpose of building from 
300 to 500 elevators throughout the Canadian 
Northwest. It is understood, so the report states, 
that this company will be allied with the Ogilvie 
milling interests. It is also proposed to erect one 
or possibly two large flour mills in Great Britain, 
the whole to be under the management of F. W. 
Thompson, vice-president and managing director 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. is now con- 
structing a large yard about a mile from the re- 
cently completed Elevator B at Fort William to 
supply the new house with sufficient cars that it 
may be operated at its full handling capacity. 
Cars can be shunted from the new yard as rapidly 
as required. The new elevator is said to have 
the largest handling capacity of any on this con- 
tinent. According to specifications the handling 
house is calculated to be able to take care of 38 
ears of wheat for every working hour, and to 
keep this pace up for a twenty-four-hour day if nec- 
essary. At the same time it will load wheat into 


vessels at the rate of 100,000 bushels per hour, 
or a total capacity of 138,000 bushels of wheat per 
hour. / 


The Kaleida Farmers’ Elevator Co, has been 
incorporated at Kaleida, Man., with a capital stock 
of $5,000. ; 


It is reported that the new Grand Trunk Ele- 
vator at Windmill Point, Montreal, Que., will be 
completed and ready for use by the time the com- 
ing wheat crop is marketed. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
dered a steam turbine generator for the power 
plant at its Fort William elevators, This engine 
will be in addition to the two now installed there 
and will bring the total available power up to 
approximately 2,100 electrical horsepower, all of 
which will be utilized in the C. P. R. grain han- 
dling plant. The new machine will be what is 
known as a Westinghouse-Parsons turbo-generator 
and is to be manufactured by the Canadian West- 
inghouse Co. The mechanism of this engine is 
similar to the new turbine steamers, but instead 
of the shaft driving a propeller, it is directly 
connected to an electrical generator, and the elec- 
trical energy generated is wired to the different 
buildings where it may be needed. In power it is 
rated at 500 kilowatts or roughly 600 electrical 
horsepower, and as it will be running parallel with 
the two compound engines now jin position will 
serve as a test of the relative efficiency of the 
turbine and the oscillating engine. 


has or- 


COMMISSION 


L. S. Dickey is now with S. C. Love. Mr. Dickey 
has been with Kneeland, Clement & Curtis in the 
wheat pit on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Clarence Cole, who has been in charge of the 
grain shipping department of Requa Bros., Chicago, 
for the past two years, is now with the Merchants’ 
Grain Co., 74 and 75 Board of Trade. 

R. H. York & Co., grain and stock brokers of 
Cleveland, Ohio, assigned April 27, with liabilities 
aggregating $40,000 and assets of $10,000. The 
firm is one of the oldest in the Cleveland market. 


Daniel P. Byrne & Co. of St. Louis will be rep- 
resented at the meeting of the Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, to be 
held at Enid on May 17 and 18, by their Mr. R. K. 
McCord. 


S. Blood & Co.,a Milwaukee commission firm, are 
reported to have suspended. In Milwaukee it is 
stated that little was known of the firm, although 
the manager, H. E. Bauman, is said to have come 
from Chicago. 


BE. H. Prince, the Chicago broker who failed in 
February last, was expelled from the Board of 
Trade on May 9 on account of alleged bucket-shop- 
ping. At the time of his suspension Prince was 
doing a big business and operating 44 outside of- 
fices. 


The Rogers Grain Co. has transferred the greater 
part of its Bloomington, Ill., business to the Chi- 
cago office. H. H. Newell, who has been in charge 
at Bloomington for about eight years, comes to 
Chicago. The company will maintain an office in 
the Livingston building at Bloomington, and will 
place a new man in charge. 

A. H. Bennett, of the Bennett Commission Co., 
Topeka, Kan., has returned to that city with his 
family after a four months’ trip along the gulf 


coast of Southern Texas and Old Mexico. Mr. 
Bennett has been suffering from some serious 
throat trouble and went South to seek relief. He 


reports considerable improvement during his ab- 
sence. 


R. M. Weaver, grain and stock commission, Pitts- 
burg, now occupies handsome new offices on the 
ground floor at 223 Diamond Street. The quarters 
were formally dedicated recently, at which time 
they were handsomely decorated with flowers. An 
orchestra rendered the musical program, and cigars 
and carnations were distributed among Mr. Weay- 
er’s guests. 


To commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of its business, the H. Poehler Co., 
grain commission, Minneapolis and Duluth, had 
struck a special souvenir coin in the form of a 
pendant, which was distributed to friends and 
customers, together with a letter briefly reviewing 
the career of the house. The souvenir is about the 
size of a silver half-dollar and on one side bears 
the following inscription: “H. Poehler Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Fiftieth anniversary, May 1, 1855— 
May 1, 1905.” The reverse side shows a typical 
prairie schooner, bearing the date “1855,” and be- 
low a modern locomotive with ‘1905” stamped on 


the tender. This is decidedly apropos, showing, as 
it does, the changes that have taken place in the 
methods of transportation and other means of 
doing business since the time the Poehler com- 
pany began business. 


Walter Comstock, for a number of years in the 
grain commission business at Chicago, with a 
office on the ground floor of the Board of Trade 
building, retired from business on May 1 because 
of ill health. He will spend some time on his 
farms in Indiana and Michigan recuperating. 
Richard Sylvester, junior partner in the house, is 
taking a month’s vacation before resuming busi- 
ness on the floor. 


A number of Chicago commission houses changed 
locations on May 1. W. P. Anderson removed from 
4 Sherman Street to larger quarters at 12 Sherman 
Street, Prindiville & Co. having vacated quarters 
there to move into the Gaff Building. T. D. O’Brien 
has taken the ground floor offices at 4 Sherman 
Street. A. J. White & Co. have taken the offices 
on the main floor of the Board of Trade Building 
vacated by Walter Comstock. 


The Chicago commission house of Logan & Bryan 
was dissolved on May 1 by the retirement of 
Theron Logan, who gives up business because of 
ill health. The remaining partners, who will con- 
tinue the business, are Benjamin R. Bryan, R. W. 
McKinnan and Henry Nicolay. Mr. Logan has 
amassed a comfortable fortune in the trade and 
expects to take a long rest. Other than this he 
has announced no plans for the future. 


The firm of Hulburd, Warren & Chandler of 
Chicago, was organized on May 1 to take over 
the grain business in all its departments heretofore 
conducted by Hulburd, Warren & Co., R. G. Chand- 
ler & Co. and Wm. H. Noyes, and also to engage 
in the business of buying and selling stocks and 
bonds on commission. The members of the firm 
are Charles H. Hulburd, William S. Warren, Reuben 
G. Chandler, Oscar T. Hulburd, William H. Noyes, 
Charles Jay Northrup. 


A corporation under the style of E. L. Rogers & 
Co., with a capital stock of $100,000, has succeeded 
to the grain, hay and flour business of BE. L. Rogers 
& Co. at Philadelphia. The officers are E. L. 
Rogers, president and general manager; Charles M. 
Rogers, vice-president and treasurer; Harry C. Mc- 
Intyre, secretary, and N. P. Holland, manager of 
the hay department. These comprise the board 
of directors and are also the stockholders. The 
firm of E. L. Rogers & Co. was founded in 1863, 
and has been one of the most successful in the 
trade. The headquarters are at 358 Bourse Buuld- 
ing. 


CLIMATE AND CORN PRODUC- 
TION. 


“It is the temperature during the corn-growing 
months, rather than the average annual tempera- 
ture, which influences corn production; climate in- 
fluences the habit of growth of corn,” said Prof. 
F. S. Johnston, in a lecture on “Corn Production,” 
to the Dallas Commercial Club, Dallas, Texas. 
“The variations within any one of the five types 
seem to be correlated with the climatic conditions 
as indicated by the great variations in size and 
time of ripening in Southern, as compared with 
Northern, latitudes. The growing season for corn 
varies from 90 to 160 days, depending upon section. 

“Varieties exist which are adapted to the differ- 
ent growing periods. It should be noted in the 
selection of varieties that, as you go north or south 
of a given latitude, the variety becomes one day 
later or one day earlier for each ten miles traveled, 
the elevation remaining the same. Care should 
therefore be exercised in the selection of new 
varieties to get them from the same latitudes. 
There is a probable relation existing between cli- 
mate and existing varieties of corn. The varia- 
tions as to size and maturity existed when the 
country was discovered, and it is a matter of com- 
mon observation that the varieties of a given region 
tend to assume a common type. If flint corn is 
introduced into a region growing dent corn the in- 
troduced type tends to take on the characteristic 
of the other type, probably due to crossing or un- 
conscious selection. 

“Climate seems to have little or no effect on 
composition. There is, however, a very distinct re- 
lationship between rainfall and yield of corn. The 
yield does not depend merely upon total rainfall, 
for the growing months, but much depends upon 
the distribution. The rainfall of the middle months 
of the growing season is most important, and of 
these the rainfall during the month of approach- 
ing maturity is most important. The condition of 
rainfall which seems most suitable is that of heavy 
rain at considerable intervals.” 


Certain farmers near Oxford, Mich., are to plant 
experimental tracts in speltz this season. 
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THE EXCHANGES 


A recent sale of a Chicago Board of Trade mem- 
bership was made at $3,050 net to the buyer. 


_ Daniel J. Sully, of cotton fame, has posted his 
membership on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
transfer. 

Walter Comstock has resigned from the board 
of directors of the Chicago Board of Trade because 
of ill health. 


John Miller, president of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, has returned home after a protracted visit 
to California. 


A membership in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce sold recently for $4,000, which is the 
highest price paid this year and within $150 of 
the record price. 

The Legal Advice Committee of the Chicago 
Board of Trade has the application for reinstate- 
ment of A. G@. McCampbell of Louisville, who was 
suspended sixteen years ago on charges of bucket- 
shopping. 

The Memphis Merchants’ Exchange has adopted 
the new hay and grain rules: desired by the Mem- 
phis Grain and Hay Association. The new rules 
cover existing trade conditions better than did the 
old ones. 


The fourteenth annual report of the directors of 
the Philadelphia Bourse, which was submitted to 
the shareholders at a meeting on May 9, covers the 
affairs of the organization for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1904. 

The basement of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Building on the Jackson Street front has been 
leased to a catering company, and will be fitted up 
as a restaurant. It is expected that this will add 
to the convenience of the members. 

The Lincoln Grain Exchange, Lincoln, Neb., is 
still without permanent quarters. The Exchange 
has been awaiting the action of the Lincoln Com- 
mercial Club, which is after a new building. It is 
probable that the two bodies will occupy quarters 
in the same structure. 


A change will be made in the by-laws of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce so as to provide 
for the election of a board of fifteen directors. A 
special committee appointed to consider the propo- 
sition reported favorably and was instructed to 
draft the necessary amendments. 


President Jackson, of the Chicago Board_of 
Trade, has been authorized to appoint a number 
of delegates to the convention of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association at Niagara Falls, June 3, 
and to the convention of the National Hay Dealers’ 
Association at Toledo, June 18, 19 and 20. 

The committee appointed by the directors of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce to investigate 
the extensive thefts of grain alleged to have oc- 
curred in that market during the past year has 
reported that the culprits were not personally 
known and that they were not members of the 
Exchange. 


The fiftieth annual report of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce contains, in addition to a review 
of the grain trade of the city for 1905, a list of 
officers, directors and committees of the Chamber, 
the rules and regulations and a list of members. 
It should prove valuable to grain men who are 
doing business with this market. 


The railroads have established a joint transit 
inspection bureau at Omaha and have placed S. L. 
Fisher, who formerly had his headquarters at 
Kansas City, in charge. Mr. Fisher has estab- 
lished his office at 628 Bee Building. The increased 
grain, grain products and hay shipments from 
Omaha are responsible for the establishment of 
the new office. 


At the meeting of the state inspectors, the rail- 
road and warehouse commission and Chicago cash 
grain handlers, on May 15, no definite action was 
taken toward the remodeling of the work of Chi- 
cago inspection to insure greater uniformity, and 
the plan will be given further consideration by 
Commissioners French and Neville, Chief Inspector 
Cowen and the grain committee of the Board. 


It is stated that the directors of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce are taking preliminary steps 
looking to the centralization of all the leading busi- 
ness organizations in the city. A committee has 
been appointed to make overtures to the Board 
of Trade, Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and other leading business organizations. 
When the name of the Baltimore grain organiza- 
tion was changed from the Corn and Flour Ex- 
change to the Chamber of Commerce, the constitu- 

_ tion was also changed by an act of the legislature. 


This made it possible to greatly broaden the work 
of the grain organization, and the proposed amal- 
gamation is in line with the views entertained at 
that time. 


The new quarters of the Pittsburg Grain and 
Flour Exchange at Penn Avenue and Tenth 
Street was occupied by the members on May 11, at 
which time a reception was held from 10 a. m. 
until 2 p. m. 


The members of the Chicago Board of Trade on 
May 8 amended their rules permitting the delivery 
of No. 3, No. 3 white and No. 3 yellow corn on all 
contracts made after July 1, 1905, at a discount of 5 
cents per bushel from the contract price for higher 
grades. Also adopted a rule providing for the set- 
tlement of excess or deficit on sales of grain to 
arrive, on the basis of a fair market of such grade 
on the day which the excess or deficit is ascer- 
tained and made known to each party. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade re- 
ferred to the committee on legal advice a com- 
munication from Robert H. Thorburn, charging ex- 
tortion and attempted extortion against six 
members of the Board in connection with corners 
on provisions, oats and corn in 1902 and 1903. The 
committee reported back, reconymending that 
as Mr. Thorburn is a suspended member with no 
legal standing the charges could not be considered. 
The report has been adopted by the directors. Mr. 
Thorburn is making a fight for reinstatement. 


COURT DECISIONS 


[Prepared especially for the “American Blevator and 
oe Trade” by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the Chicago 
ar. 


Purchaser Liable After Acceptance for Loss of 
Cargo of Grain. 


Where delivery of a schooner load of grain by 
the vendor was a material part of a contract of 
sale, the Supreme Court of New Jersey holds (Lum- 
mis vs. Millville Mfg. Co., 60 Atlantic Reporter, 
219) that the vendee, by acceptance and assump- 
tion of the risks incident to a delay in unloading 
the cargo, might render himself liable for the pur- 
chase price, notwithstanding the schooner sank be- 
fore it was unloaded. 

In this case it appeared that the plaintiff, having 
sold a cargo of corn to the defendant and having 
agreed to deliver it at Millville, shipped the corn 
by a schooner that arrived at Millville on May 5. 
On the morning of May 6 the plaintiff and defend- 
ant had a conversation at Millville, after which the 
plaintiff delivered the bill of lading to the defend- 
ant, and the defendant paid for the cargo by a 
check which the plaintiff on his return to Bridge- 
ton deposited in bank. That night the schooner 
sank. Payment of the check having been stopped, 
the plaintiff brought this action against the de- 
fendant for the purchase price of the cargo and 
obtained a verdict. 

The defendant denied its liability upon the 
ground that the plaintiff's contract to deliver had 
not been fully performed at the time the schooner 
sank. The plaintiff, however, testified that the de- 
fendant, on the morning after the cargo arrived, 
had such inspection made as it chose to make and 
accepted the cargo and paid for it, and that for 
personal reasons it put off unloading the schooner 
until the day following, against the protest of the 
carrier, who, however, took orders from the de- 
fendant, after learning that the bill of lading had 
been transferred to it. The testimony of the plain- 
tiff in other respects tended to show that after the 
defendant had paid him for the cargo the defend- 
ant assumed entire direction of the carrier and re- 
sponsibility for the future unloading of the grain. 
The truth of this testimony being denied by the 
defendant, a case was presepied for the jury, to 
whom it was submitted, with the result before 
stated. 


Contracts for Future Delivery. 


A contract for the sale of grain or other prop- 
erty, to be delivered at a future date, the Supreme 
Court of North Dakota holds (Beidler & Robinson 
Lumber Co. vs. Coe Commission Co., 102 Northwest- 
ern Reporter, 880), is valid only when the parties 
really intend and agree that the property is to be 
delivered dy the seller and paid for by the buyer 
at the contract price. If the real intent is not to 
deliver, but to settle upon the difference in mar- 
ket quotations, the transaction is a mere wager and 
is void. The only question of difficulty in cases of 
this character is to determine what the parties 
really intended; that is, whether at the time the 
trade was made they intended in good faith to 


deliver and receive the commodity which was the 
subject of their alleged sales, or whether they in 
fact had no such purpose, but, on the contrary, 
intended to settle upon a basis of difference in 
market quotations. 

It is apparent that this intention, when called in 
question, must be ascertained from the transaction 
itself, the facts and circumstances attending it, 
and the parties’ general manner of doing business, 
including other transactions of a similar nature. 
This must be true, for it is the general course of 
one’s business which classifies it, and “ordinary 
men are presumed to intend to do what they do 
in fact do.’ When the validity of a contract of 
sale for future delivery is involved, and it is shown 
that in numerous other and similar transactions 
no deliveries were made, but that settlements were 
made upon differences in market quotations, the 
person relying upon the validity of such a contract 
must make it satisfactorily and affirmatively ap- 
pear that the contract was made with a view to 
actual delivery. 


Carrier May Limit Liability to Its Own Line. 


Sec. 7 of Chap. 100, p. 176, Laws of Kansas of 
1893, providing that no defense to an action against 
a railway company for the recovery of loss or 
shortage on grain received by it for transportation, 
by reason of the same having occurred on the line 
of some other company to which it may have been 
transferred, or which may have received it for 
shipment, shall be admitted to be made, unless 
all the facts and circumstances of such loss or 
shortage so occurring on such other line shall be 
fully set forth in written pleadings filed by the 
shipping company and affirmatively and fully 
proved by it, the Supreme Court of Kansas holds 
(Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. vs. 
Canton Milling Co., 19 Pacific Reporter, 656), has 
no application to cases against the initial carrier 
growing out of shipments of grain made under 
contracts with it signed by the shipper, in which 
the carrier’s liability is limited to transportation 
to the end of its own line and delivery there to 
connecting carriers. 

The court says that the authorities are unani- 
mous to the effect that a carrier of goods may 
limit its contract of carriage to transportation to 
the end of its own line and delivery there to a con- 
necting carrier. If the above statute be construed 
to apply to such a case as stated, the company 
must meet, in direct opposition to the terms of its 
contracts, all the responsibility of a common Car- 
rier over lines not its own, unless it plead and 
prove all the facts and circumstances of divers 
breaches of duty by other carriers upon their roads. 

Such an obligation is as foreign to its contracts 
as transportation itself over the lines of other car- 
riers would be. It is no part of the business of the 
company, aS a common carrier over its own road, 
to discover, report and prove the facts concerning 
negligent acts in the transportation of freight com- 
mitted by dcistinct and independent carriers upon 
their lines. The obligation to do so cannot be 
superadded to its contracts to transport over its 
own route, any more than the obligation to carry 
over other railroads could be superadded to the 
same contracts, and the liability of a carrier over 
roads other than its own cannot be imposed upon 
the company as a penalty for a failure to perform 
acts equally alien to its duty. This being true, the 
statute must be held to be inapplicable to cases of 
the kind now under review, and it must be held 
that the defendant was ‘completely exonerated 
when its contracts and full compliance with their 
terms were established. 


Competent Evidence as to Storage of Grain. 


A farmer delivered a quantity of oats at the 
elevator of a company which operated a mill and 
elevator and received a grain ticket acknowledging 
receipt thereof. Thereafter the elevator burned, 
without fault of the company, and the oats were 
destroyed. The farmer claimed that the company 
purchased the grain, while the company claimed 
that the grain was simply left on storage. In an 
action brought to recover the purchase price of 
the oats, the jury returned a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, which the Supreme Court of Wisconsin af- 
firms. | 

Testimony was allowed on behalf of the plaintiff 
as to a previous transaction between the parties 
three years before, by which he delivered a quan- 
tity of grain to the company under an arrange- 
ment for gale similar to the one here claimed. 
This ruling was attacked as_ erroneous. The 
Supreme Court says that the rule that evidence of 
previous independent transactions is inadmissible, 
unless it tends to prove motive, intent or custom, 
is well understood; but in the present case (Sulli- 
van vs. Mauston Milling Co., 101 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 679) the plaintiff testified directly that 
in making the arrangement in question reference 
was distinctly made to the previous transaction, 
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and that it was agreed that he might deliver the 
grain and take the price later on, as was done on 
the former occasion. If this was true, its effect 
was to import the terms of the former transaction 
into the bargain, and this clearly made the terms 
of that transaction competent evidence. 

Again, the court says that the plaintiff was al- 
lowed to cross-examine the president and manager 
of the company’s business as to former transactions 
with the plaintiff and others, and this was assigned 
as error. it appeared that upon his direct examina- 
tion the witness testified that the defendant was 
in the habit of storing grain for others. The pur- 
pose and necessary effect of this testimony was to 
support an inference that the present transaction 
was a storage of grain in accordance with the 
general habit. Such testimony having been given 
by the party himself, it was entirely competent to 
cross-examine as to this habit, and show, if pos- 
sible, whether it was universal or otherwise. Some- 
what greater latitude is allowed upon cross-ex- 
amination of a party than of a mere witness. 


A KANSAS ARBITRATION. 


The arbitration committee of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association has rendered the following 
decision in the controversy between D. C. O’Neil 
of Axtell, Kan., and the Beall Grain Company of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

There were three separate and distinct con- 
tracts with which this controversy is connected. 
The three different questions involved are: First, 
the quantity of grain required to fill the first con- 
tract: second, the quantity unshipped; third, the 
market difference on the unfilled portion. 

The evidence introduced shows that the trans- 
actions were made by telephone and subject to 
shipper’s certified weights, and that each sepa- 
rate transaction was confirmed by the buyer the 
same day in which it was made; that in each and 
every instance the buyer understood that he had 
purchased a certain number of bushels; that the 
seller accepted each and all of these confirmations 
without comment or objection until after all grain 
had been shipped and he had been requested to 
complete his contract; that he then claimed that 
in the first contract he sold a certain number of 
cars. instead of a certain number of bushels; that 
on each and all of his invoices the shipper failed 
to specify on which contract shipment was sup- 
posed to apply, or complete; that on receipt of 
buyer’s request for immediate shipment of the 
balance due on contract the seller, under date of 
February 4, positively refused “to put any more 
grain in on this trade;” that the Beall Grain Com- 
pany prolonged the correspondence and did not 
make claim on the unfilled portion until February 
24 which was subsequent to an advance of several 
cents per bushel. Inasmuch as the price was the 
same in each of these three contracts, it is impos- 
sible for this committee to determine from ship- 
per’s invoices anything as to what his understand- 
ings or intentions were. 

Therefore, it is the decision of this committee: 

First. That inasmuch as the seller neglected 
to confirm his contracts or offer any objection to 
the confirmations which he received from the buyer, 
the number of bushels (2,000) as confirmed by 
the buyer, instead of the number of cars (2) as 
later claimed by the seller, should determine the 
quantity contracted. 

Second. That the total amount contracted was 
8,000 bushels; the total amount shipped, according 
to shipper’s certified weights, was 7,363 bushels 
12 pounds, leaving a shortage on contract of 636 
bushels 44 pounds. 

Third. That it was the duty of the buyer to 
have bought this corn in for account of the seller 
on February 6, which was the date of the receipt 
of seller’s letter positively refusing further ship- 
ments. That on February 6 the market value of 
the grade and kind of corn contracted was 435% 
cents per bushel, an advance of 1%, cents per 
bushel over the contract price. 

Fourth. That D, C. O’Neil is indebted to the 
Beall Grain Company in the sum of $11.15. 

Fifth. That inasmuch as both parties were at 
fault, the costs of this arbitration ($6) shall be di- 
vided equally between them. 


None seems to want the short side in corn, while 
he feels present prices are too good to press for 
further profit in absence of unseasonable condi- 
tions. My own opinion is that prices are good and 
it will require very genuine conditions to force 
them to any extreme; but notwithstanding this 
conseryative view, the feeling of certainty that the 
crop was overestimated, that it was early drawn 
upon to restore the depletion of cribs, and has been 
freely fed and marketed from the beginning of the 
season, cannot be dismissed from the mind and 
clearly justifies feeling on the long side for profits 
or letting it alone for the present—H. W. Wagner, 
May 8. 
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IN THE COURTS 


James A. Schryver has begun suit at Omaha 
against the A. Adams Grain Co., claiming damages 
of $486.25, moneys claimed to be due him. He 
asks for an accounting from the defendant com- 
pany. 


A. J. Cummins has sued Edwards, Wood & Co. 
for $50,000, alleging the circulation by the defend- 
ants of defamatory stories, damaging to his busi- 
ness. Both parties are in the grain commission 
business in Minneapolis. 


The widow of Nicholas Reinert has sued the 
Sheffield Elevator Co. of Minneapolis for $5,000, 
alleging that their negligence caused her husband’s 
death. He was employed at the elevator and 
June 3 last was suffocated in a grain bin. 


The Miami Grain Co. has’ brought suit in Xenia, 
Ohio, against the Detroit Southern Railway, claim- 
ing damages of $93.94. The grain was sent from 
Kay’s Station to Philadelphia by a route different 
from that directed by the shipper, and consignees, 
the Miner-Hilliard Co., refused to accept it by the 
route it took. The grain was then sold, at the 
loss stated. 


The affairs of Willis Dickson & Co. of Memphis, 
now in the bankruptcy court, are in bad condition. 
The books are a tangle, the bookkeeper has disap- 
peared and there is an apparent shortage of $1,000 
in the accounts, and the firm owes for 31 cars of 
grain, due in large part to Illinois shippers, who 
have begun suits in replevin and attachment to 
get possession of the grain. 


The McMillen Grain Company of Van Wert, Ohio, 
has filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a complaint against the Cincinnati Northern 
Railroad Company, alleging discrimination against 
them and failure to furnish them with cars for 
the shipment of hay from Cavett, Ohio. The Com- 
mission is asked to require the defendant road to 
supply the complainants with cars as needed and 
refund them the amount of loss sustained by them 
by reason of the action of said road. 


The Corrigan Transit,Co., Chicago, claimed dam- 
age of $1,081 to the barge Algeria and delay in 
transit of its cargo because of the increased cur- 
rent in the Chicago River caused by the drainage 
canal. The federal courts, however, have decided 
that the complainant cannot recover. The ruling 
is that the state having consented to the construc- 
tion of the canal, “no one can claim a vested right 
to have the United States interfere with Illinois, 
nor can a cause of action arise from want of in- 
terference.” 


The St. Louis Hay and Grain Co, has filed with 
the Commerce Commission a complaint against 
the I. C. and M. & O. R. R. Cos., alleging 
that a rate of 174% cents per hundred pounds is 
charged for the transportation of hay from Hast 
St. Louis to New Orleans and other Mississippi 
Valley points; that the rate is unreasonable and 
unjust and results in undue prejudice to the com- 
plainants, and that it is a violation of the act reg- 
ulating commerce. They ask the Commission to 
adjust the differences. 


Suits were begun at Winnipeg in the police court 
on May 2 against James E. George and George 
Lenton, operating as J. E. George & Co., the prose- 
cution being on behalf of the London Guarantee and 
Accident Co., by which the George firm was bonded. 
The three parties from whom wheat is alleged to 
have been received by the accused parties and no 
returns made for it are Charles Stephens, Charles 
S. Dunlop and John B. Gillespie. The amount of 
the firm’s shortage totals to several thousand dol- 
lars. Both Lenton and George were allowed their 
liberty on bonds of $10,000 each. 


In the case of Strater Bros, Grain Co. of Louis- 
ville, Ky., against J. E. Miller of Lincoln, a claim 
of $79.91, tried at Lincoln, a verdict was rendered 
for the defendant for $42.50. The facts are that 
Miller had sold 5,000 bushels of corn to grade 
to a Decatur firm, who resold it before de- 
livery to Strater Bros. Grain Co., Louisville. The 
latter received the corn, but claimed it did not 
grade No. 38, but No, 4, worth three cents less per 
bushel than the price, 45 cents, agreed to be paid 
for the No. 8 corn. With the shipment were 1,500 
bushels of corn from the same crib, an over ship- 
ment, which was sent by Miller with a request to 
sell it and credit to his account. This 1,500 bush- 
els sold, so claim the plaintiffs, for 4714 cents the 
bushel, while the plaintiff company claimed the 
5,000 bushels brought only 48 cents. The defend- 
ant said it was from the same crib and the same 
grade of corn and he couldn’t account for the 5% 
cents difference in the price. The court gave judg- 
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ment for the defendant for $42.50 as due him on 
the entire transaction. 


The Crown Elevator Co., Winnipeg, is defendant 
in an action of mechanic’s lien on its elevator at 
St. Boniface. Wm. Cleveland, contractor, and H. 
L. Day, manufacturer of special dust collecting 
machinery, are among the claimants. 


The Morgan Hardy Grain Co., in an action 
against the Dahnke-Walker Milling Co., endeay- 
ored to enforce an agreement entered into by the 
litigants, by which the defandants were to pay 
to the complainant, who controlled the local grain 
market at Union City, Tenn., two-thirds of a cent 
for every bushel of grain purchased by them, with 
the understanding that the complainants were not 
to bid against them in the purchase of the grain. 
It was alleged in the bill that the milling com- 
pany only accounted for one day’s purchase when 
in reality they actually bought something like 
80,000 bushels of wheat. A demurrer was filed set- 
ting out that the contract was against public wel- 
fare and prevented competition and that it was 
practically forced upon the defendants by the com- 
plainant company. This demurrer was sustained 
by both the Chancery and Superior courts. 


E. L. HARPER REDIVIVUS. 


In the obscure town of Bristol, W. Va., where 
it would seem as if a person ought to be able to 
put through certain big schemes in a quiet sort 
of way and free from disagreeable newspaper pub- 
licity, E. L. Harper, who was the organizer of the 
most disastrous corner the Chicago Board of Trade 
has ever known, who wrecked the Fidelity National 
Bank of Cincinnati, and who in June, 1887, caused 
the failure of twenty-three firms on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, thus inflicting a loss on the Chicago 
grain trade running into millions of dollars, is now 
busily engaged in an effort to go through bank- 
ruptcy and shake himself free of the judgment 
claims of his creditors. 

Mr. Harper is said to live in luxurious 
ments in New York City, where he is the 
head of the Union Iron and Steel Company, 
cern with a capital stock of $6,000,000, of 
Mr. Harper is said to hold only one share in his 
own name. Mr. Harper, however, claims that he is 
a legal resident of Big Stone Gap, W. Va. It is 
understood that Mr. Harper has prospered very 
much in recent years, and that the same secret 
influences which caused his sentence of ten years 
in an Ohio jail to be reduced to six years, and 
which supplied him with every comfort while in 
jail, have enabled him either to save in some way 
an enormous amount of the wreckage from his 
corner, or else have put him in the way of acquir- 
ing a great fortune since he was released from 
jail. At any rate it is believed by those interested 
in the claims against Harper that while he is still 
very poor in name, yet he is very rich in fact. 

Some very important evidence has been gathered 
up in Chicago during the last fortnight, regarding 
certain highly scandalous and criminal features of 
this famous deal. It is said to seriously implicate 
certain persons who are at this date very promi- 
nent in Wall:Street affairs. It is the intention of 
the Chicago creditors to prevent, if possible, Mr. 
Harper going through bankruptcy. The United 
States government is also endeavoring to prevent 
success of the bankruptcy proceedings, owing to 
its interest in the Cincinnati National Bank, which 
Mr. Harper ruined. 

Many of the Harper creditors were so ruined that 
they were forced into commercial and financial 
oblivion, and have not been heard of since. Some, 
heartbroken by their misfortunes, committed sui- 
cide or went insane. Others have died, and others 
have become scattered through different parts of 
the country, and are ignorant of the opportunity 
now offered them for obtaining a certain measure 
of justice. Nevertheless, there are still enough of 
these outraged creditors in active business on the 
Chicago Board of Trade to be able to make plenty 
of trouble tor Mr. Harper, when he attempts to free 
himself of the judgment claims. And they have 
already gathered enough evidence to make it cer- 
tain that the proceedings in West Virginia, which 
were to go through quickly and quietly, will be 
slow and crowded with sensation.—Commercial 
West. 
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The S. 8S. Sultana, the first boat to load this 
spring at Duluth, took out 190,000 bushels of wheat 
on April 6. 

There is more or less complaint in the corn belts 
in Illinois and Indiana of ear corn gone wrong 
in the crib since last fall. 


The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station at 
College Station is now testing by actual experiment 
the truth of the conclusions of various ex- 
perimenters along this line that, “There is no profit 
whatever in feeding cotton seed in any form or 
cotton seed meal to hogs of any age.” 
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HAY AND STRAW 


An alfalfa mill may be built at Brush, Colo. 
Considerable hay is being baled in the territory 
around Kokomo, Ind., this spring. 
' The hay trade at Pittsburg is dull. Demand less 
than shipments and prices unsatisfactory. 


Mixed hay is reported more plentiful on the 
Baltimore market this season than usual. 


The demand for good timothy hay on the Balti- 
more market continues firm. Mixed hay is quiet. 


Irvin T. Fangboner has enlarged his hay ware- 
house at Bellevue, Ohio, increasing the capacity 
to 300 cars. 


Grafton, N. D., advices state that the alfalfa 
acreage in the western counties of that state will 
be large this year. 


The Irving Powers Co. has been organized at 
Kittery, Me., with a capital stock of $100,000, to 
deal in hay and grain. 


Receipts of hay at Baltimore for April were 
6,706 tons as compared with 6,102 tons for the cor- 
responding period last year, 


The Watson & Frost Co. has been organized at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to deal in hay, feed, grain, 
ete. The capital stock is $15,000, of which $12,000 
is paid up. 

George A. Hax, Emory Kirwan and Charles S. 
Sehermerhorn are the committee on hay and straw 
quotations of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
for the month of May. 


A report from Pendleton, Ore., states that al- 
falfa is looking well and that farmers of that sec- 
tion will commence cutting it for hay about May 
20. This will be nearly two weeks ahead of the 
usual time. 


Reports from San Jose, Cal., state that the hay 
crop in that (Santa Clara) and adjoining counties 
is very light this year. Heavy rains coming at the 
wrong period are one of the main reasons of the 
short crop. 


The supply of hay on the Philadelphia market 
is greater than the demand and the price is low in 
consequence. There is a fair demand for rye 
straw, but not for wheat and oat straw, as the of- 
ferings are ample. 


The Salt Lake City Commercial Club has been 
distributing small lots of speltz or emmer as seed 
to arid land farmers in Utah. It has proved very 
prolific on several dry farms, and is highly recom- 
mended as a stock food. 


James A. Loane & Co., hay and grain commission 
merchants of Baltimore, Md., suffered a loss of 
several hundred dollars by fire on April 27. The 
fire occurred in their hay warehouse on North 
Front Street, that city. 


‘Farmers around Modesto, Cal., have been haul- 
ing new alfalfa hay to market about a month 
earlier this year than usual. The first crop of 
alfalfa in that section is usually cut, cured and 
ready for market about May 1. 

A commission firm in New York City has ad- 
vised all shippers of hay to that market to bill all 
cars, no matter over what road they are shipped: 
“New York; Lighterage Free” and to “Tag all 
bales with weight” and ‘Make drafts payable on 
arrival of cars.” 


A late report from Muskogee, I. T., states that 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway will build 
a station at Big Cabin, in the Cherokee Nation. 
Big Cabin is said to be the largest hay shipping 
point in the territory and as many as 400 cars of 
hay are often shipped from there in a month. 


The issue of the Montreal Trade Bulletin of 
May 6 has the following concerning the coming 
Canadian hay crop: “Advices from most of the 
hay sections of this province and Eastern Ontario 
continue to be of a very encouraging nature, a 
letter from the North Shore stating that ‘the hay 
crop has had a good start, but could stand more 
‘yain. A letter from Cornwall, Ont., dated May 2 
says: ‘The hay crop promises well, and I look for 
fully as large a yield as we had last year, if not 
larger. Another communication from Toronto re- 
ports as follows: ‘From different sections West we 
hear a good account of the pastures, although in 
a few places it is said that rain is needed, but on 
the whole the prospects point to an average crop.’ ”’ 


A New York paper states that a fraud order has 
been issued against Thomas H. Hayman, a whole- 
sale hay dealer of New York City, charging use 
of the mails with fraudulent intentions. The com- 
plaint was made by a hay shipper who, it is stated, 
lost $150 by shipping to him. The report states 
that Hayman sent out circulars to farmers and 
shippers in which he overquoted the market. The 
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authorities are said to have received several com- 
plaints during the past year on account of these 
circulars. Hayman is in bad odor among hay deal- 
ers on account of his practices. 


WINNIPEG GRADES OF HAY. 


The general committee of the Winnipeg Board 
of Trade, representing the hay interests, which 
was appointed to deal with and report on the re- 
guirements of their line of trade relative to the 
appointment of an official hay inspector, has sub- 
nitted a report and recommends that the Ottawa 
authorities be approached for the purpose of having 
the appointment made. The following is the 
schedule of grades proposed: 

“Choice prairie upland hay shall be red top or 
peavine hay of bright color, dry, well cured, sweet, 
and sound. 

“No. 1 upland hay shall be upland or red top, 
and may contain one-quarter midland, peavine, or 
wild vetch; all dry, well cured, of good color, rea- 
sonably free from weeds and sound. 

“No. 2 prairie upland hay shall be upland of 
fair color or midland of good color, all dry, well 
cured, sweet, sound, and reasonably free from 
weeds. 

“No. 1 mixed prairie hay shall be midland of 
fair color, or slough or Seotch grass of good color, 
dry, not caked, or in a heating condition. 

“No grade hay that is damp, or otherwise uniit 
for storage, shall be entered on the inspecting 
officer’s books as ‘no grade,’ with his notations as 
to quality and condition. 

“Rejected hay shall consist of hay containing 
fox tail or spear grass, or hay heated or otherwise 
damaged, and shall include all hay not good enough 
for other grades. 

“All inspecting officers shall make their reasons 
for grading hay, when necessary, fully known by 
notation on their book. 

“The fees for the inspection of hay in the Mani- 
toba grain inspection division shall be such as are 
determined by the governor-in-council, who may 
from time to time increase or reduce them.” 


HAY INSPECTION IN MINNESOTA. 


The Minnesota State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission will commence a system of state hay 
inspection at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth on 
July 1, the recent legislature having authorized 
this action. C. F. Staples and I. B. Mills, of the 
commission, visited Chicago recently to investigate 
the Chicago Board of Trade’s system of inspection. 
The new arrangement in Minnesota is not relished 
by the Commissioners, as they consider it an un- 
welcome and unprofitable task, owing to the fact 
that the value of hay and straw in the markets 
mentioned is so low that to adequately cover the 
cost of the work of inspection fees must be charged 
which would seem exorbitant to the shippers. 

Advices from St. Paul state that the law requir- 
ing inspection and weighing at the points named 
is the result of complaints by shippers, who claim 
that they have not received sufficient compensation 
for hay shipped. It is said that if the hay is un- 
loaded at terminal points it can be inspected with- 
out excessive expense, as an inspector inspects the 
hay as it is being unloaded. 

The main trouble anticipated is in the inspec- 
tion of hay reconsigned and not unloaded, as only 
the bales at the car doors can be inspected. This 
fact, it is feared, may cause shippers to place the 
best bales at the doors, and as it will probably not 
represent the average of the entire car the in- 
spection will be criticised. 

The weighing of the hay is also a serious prob- 
lem confronting the Commissioners. The value 
of the product is so low that here again reasonable 
fees would likely not support a weighmaster at 
each yard, and one inspector will find it impossible 
to visit all the yards at terminal points and 
weigh all cars in and out. 

In their visit to Chicago the Commissioners 
found that of all the hay shipped into this city 
less than 10 per cent of the amount came under 
state inspection. Neither the shipper nor the pur- 
chaser wanted it. Because of its bulk, inspection 
of baled hay is almost impossible. 

Practically all hay and straw is sold by sample. 


REVIEW OF THE CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 


The prices ruling for hay on the Chicago market 
during the past four weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week ending April 15, quotations at 
the close ranged as follows: Choice Timothy, 
$12.50@13.50; No. 1 Timothy, $11.00@12.00; No. 2 
Timothy, $9.00@10.00; No. 3 Timothy, $7.00@9.00; 
Choice Prairie, $10.00@11.00; No. 1 Prairie, $8.00@ 
9.00; No. 2 Prairie, $7.00@7.50; No. 3 Prairie, $6:00 
@7.00; No. 4 Prairie, $6.00@6.50. Inside prices on 
Prairie Hay for State and outside for Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Iowa Hay. Sales ranged at $6.00@ 
18.50 for poor to choice: Timothy, $7.50 for Mixed 


Hay, $9.00 for Clover Mixed, $5.25@7.00 for State, 
and $7.00@11.50 for lowa, Nebraska and Kansas 
Prairie Hay. Rye Straw sold at $9.00@9.50, Wheat 
Straw at $6.00@6.50, and Oat Straw at $6.00. The 
receipts for the week were 4,733 tons, against 5,059 
tons for the previous week. Shipments were 221 
tons, against 264 tons for the previous week. There 
was good demand for both Timothy and Prairie, 
but poor hay was dull. 

During the week ending April 22 quotations at 
the close ranged as follows: Choice Timothy, 
$12.50@13.50; No. 1 Timothy, $11.00@12.00; No. 2 
Timothy, $9.00@10.00; No. 3 Timothy, $7.00@9.00; 
Choice Prairie, $10.00@11.00; No. 1 Prairie, $8.00@ 
9.00; No. 2 Prairie, $7.00@7.50; No. 3 Prairie, $6.00 
@7.00; No. 4 Prairie, $6.00@6.50. Inside prices on 
Prairie Hay for State and outside for Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Iowa Hay. Sales ranged at $6.00@ 
13.50 for poor to choice Timothy, and $5.00@11.50 
for Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas Prairie Hay. Rye 
Straw sold at $6.00@9.50 for poor to choice. The 
receipts for the week were 4,998 tons, against 4,733 
tons for the previous week. Shipments for the 
week were 126 tons, against 221 tons for the pre- 
vious week. Arrivals of Choice Timothy and 
Prairie were large and the demand good. Market 
for poorer grades was dull and depressed. 

During the week ending April 29 quotations at 
the close ranged as follows: Choice Timothy, 
$12.50@13.50; No. 1 Timothy, $11.00@12.00; No. 2 
Timothy, $9.00@9.50; No. 3 Timothy, $7.00@9.00; 
Choice Prairie, $10.00@11.00; No. 1 Prairie, $8.00@ 
9.00; No. 2 Prairie, $7.00@7.50; No. 3 Prairie, $6.00 
@7.00; No. 4 Prairie, $6.00@6.50. Inside prices on 
Prairie Hay for State and outside for Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Iowa Hay. Sales ranged at $6.00@13.00 
for poor to choice Timothy, $6.50@7.00 for State, 
and $7.50@10.50 for Iowa and Kansas Prairie Hay. 
Rye Straw sold at $9.00@9.50, Wheat Straw at $6.00 
and Oat Straw at $6.00. The receipts for the week 
were 7,702 tons, against 4,998 tons for the previous 
week, Shipments for the week were 218 tons, 
against 126 tons for the previous week. Early in 
the week the market was good but closed quiet. 

During the week ending May 6 quotations at 
the close ranged as follows: Choice Timothy, 
$12.50@13.50; No. 1 Timothy, $11.00@12.00; No. 2 
Timothy, $9.00@9.50; No. 3 Timothy, $7.00@9.00; 
Choice Prairie, $10.00@11.00; No. 1 Prairie, $8.00@ 
9.00; No. 2 Prairie, $7.00@7.50; No, 3 Prairie, $6.00 
@7.00; No. 4 Prairie, $6.00@6.50. Inside prices on 
Prairie Hay for State and outside for Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Iowa Hay. Sales ranged at $5.00@13.00 
for poor to choice Timothy; $6.50 for State, and 
$8.50@10.50 for Iowa and Kansas Prairie Hay. Rye 
Straw sold at $8.50@10.00, and Oat Straw at $6.00@ 
7.00. The receipts for the week were 5,491 tons, 
against 7,702 tons for the previous week. Ship- 
ments for the week were 167 tons, against 218 tons 
for the previous week. Local demand was only 
fair, with little or no shipping inquiry. ‘ 


| OUR CALLERS | 


[We have received calls from the following gentlemen 
prominently connected with the grain and elevator inter- 
ests during the month.] 


J. H. Nelson, Yukon, Okla. 

A. Kelly, Brandon, Manitoba. 

James McGrew, Kankakee, Ill. 

E. W. Genge, Lone Rock, Wis. 

J. E. Heffner, Fort Recovery, Ohio. 

Charles and Richard Polsterer, Vienna, Austria. 

Chas. McDonald Jr., chief grain inspector, Balti- 
more, Md. 

G. M. Robinson, president Charter Gas Engine 
Co., Sterling, II. 

Eckhard Lafft, lieutenant of engineers, Imperial 
Railway Service, Germany. 

O. J. Edwards, representing The Foos 


J ; Manu- 
facturing Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


“Seed corn specials” were run out of Baltimore 
on the Maryland & Pennsylvania and West Mary- 
land railroads during the past month. This edu- 
cational crusade was conducted under the auspices 
of the experiment station of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College, at College Park, with the assistance 
of several experts on corn culture from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Those taking 
part in the lectures and observing the work were 
Capt. R. W. Silvester, Dr. T. L. Taliaferro and Mr. 
H. J. Patterson, of the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege; Messrs. A. D. Shamel and W. W. Cobey, of 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington; Mr. 
W. L. Amos, director of the Maryland Farmers’ 
Institute; Messrs. C. Bosley Littig, J. Murray May- 
nadier and Leroy Snyder, of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce; railroad men and others, 
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FIRES--CASUALTIES 


Two elevators at Dumont, Minn., one owned by 
the Monarch Elevator Co. and the other by M. H. 
Zemple, were burned on the night of April 28. 

A hot journal caused a fire in the cupola of the 
Royal Elevator at Harvey, N. D., on April 14. The 
blaze was extinguished by a chemical engine. 

An elevator and flour mill at Spirit Lake, Iowa, 
were partially wrecked during a severe windstorm 
which swept over that place on the night of May 3. 

Fire at Enderlin, N. D., on May 8, destroyed the 
Royal Elevator Co.’s elevator, Munt & Wilson’s 
flour mill and the Soo line depot, causing a loss of 
$30,000. 

Hathaway & Young’s elevator on the D. & M. 
Railroad at Pewamo, Mich., was badly damaged by 
fire on the afternoon of April 17, caused by loco- 
motive spark. 

The Anchor Grain Co.’s elevator at Hansell, Iowa, 
was struck by lightning on the night of May 1 and 
burned to the ground. It contained only a small 
quantity of grain. 

The bean warehouse at Ithaca, Mich., owned by 
the Ithaca Milling Co., collapsed on April 12. The 
beans were all in bags, so the loss is from the 
dainage to the bLvilding 

The elevator at Merriam, Minn., owned by Quirk 
& Co., was burned recently. The building had not 
been in use for some time. A spark from a loco- 
motive started the fire. 

Mossman Bros.’ feed store at Huntington, W. Va., 
was badly damaged by a gas explosion and fire 


on April 27. There was a large amount of hay, 
straw and feed stored in the building, The loss is 
about $10,000. 

M. Graus’ warehouse at Hastings, Minn., con- 


taining a quantity of baled hay and straw, salt, 
cement, ete., was burned on the night of April 24. 
The loss is $2,500, with no insurance. The origin 
of the fire is unknown. 


The plant of the Carlyle Mill and Grain Co. at 
Carlyle, Ill., was badly damaged by a cyclone which 
devastated that town on the afternoon of April 28. 
The storm did damage estimated at $114,000, sev- 
eral buildings being wrecked. 

The elevator at Cambridge, Neb., owned by J. H. 
Rosenfelt & Son, was burned at about 2 o’clock 
a. m., on April 8. Sparks from a passing locomotive 
are supposed to have caused the fire. The loss is 
$5,000, partially covered by insurance. 

Ackley, Hatch & Marsh’s grain warehouse in 
New Milford, Conn., was destroyed by fire on April 
18. The fire started in a building near the ware- 
house and soon spread to that structure. The 
firm’s loss is $10,000, covered by insurance. 

Frank Strong’s grain elevator, feed mill and coal 
yard at Dundee, Mich., were destroyed by fire which 
started in the station of the Ann Arbor Railway 
on the afternoon of April 30. Mr. Strong’s loss is 
between $14,000 and $15,000, with about $3,000 in- 
surance. 

Edward F. Smith’s 35,000-bushel elevator at Well- 
man, lowa, was totally destroyed by fire on the 
morning of April 18, causing a loss of $2,500. The 
property was insured for $1,800. The elevator con- 
tained about one carload of grain and a quantity 
of baled hay. 

Fire 
Twenty-second and Grove streets, Chicago, on the 
night of April 18, caused a loss estimated at $2,000. 
The elevator had not been in use for about a year 
and the accumulated grain and dust are believed 
to have ignited through spontaneous combustion. 


The Northern Grain Co.’s elevator on the Wis- 
consin Central Railway at Portage, Wis., was 
burned on the morning of April 18. The railway 
company’s car sheds were also destroyed. The 
elevator contained about 3,000 bushels of grain 
and a quantity of flour. The loss is about $12,000. 


The elevator at North Loup, Neb., owned by 
George E. Johnson, was destroyed by fire, together 
with its contents, on the night of April 28. Mr. 
Johnson’s coal sheds and other small buildings 
were also burned. The origin of the fire is not 
known. Only a small amount of insurance was 
carried on the property. 

Herman Ulven, an employe of the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Company at Clear Lake, S. D., was oiling the 
gasoline engine when in some manner his clothing 
caught in the friction clutch on the main shaft 
and he was whirled around the shaft until his limbs 
caught on the wires connecting the electric bat- 
tery with the sparker on the engine. This broke 
the wires, and by disconnecting the circuit stopped 
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the engine. 
were broken and he was _ seriously 
ternally. His recovery is doubtful. 
During the recent tornado at St. Joseph, Mo., the 
roof of the South Park Elevator Co.’s new grain 
elevator in the Burlington yards :was wrecked. 
The damage to the elevator is estimated at $4,000. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Vesper, Kan., 
burned on April 19. 
caused by a hot journal. 
eration when the fire broke out. 
to have contained between 12,000 and 
bushels of wheat and 6,000 bushels of corn. 
loss is estimated at about $20,000. 


The manager of the Hubbard & Palmer Co.’s 
elevator at Heron Lake, Minn., on entering the 
building one morning, found it filled with smoke. 
On investigation he discovered a smouldering fire 
in the boot of one of the stands of elevators. As 
the fire had been unable to get any draft it had not 
spread and was easily extinguished. The damage 
was slight. 

John T. Saman’s elevator at Pierson Station, 
Ill., was burned on April 24. The origin of the 
fire is unknown, but it is thought to have been 
caused by a hot journal. The fire broke out at 
10:30 o’clock p. m. The elevator contained about 
10,000 bushels of grain, all of which was burned. 
The loss is between $10,000 and $15,000, with 
$7,000 insurance. 

The elevator at Vicksburg, Mich., owned by 
R. E. Kimball was destroyed by fire on the evening 
of April 29. Sparks from a passing engine are 
supposed to have caused the blaze. The building 
was erected in 1872 and was valued at $2,000. It 
was insured for $700. It was occupied as a seed 
storage by W. H. Todd and Dix Bros., whose losses 
total $1,250, practically covered by insurance. 


injured 


The elevator was in op- 
It is reported 
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Satterthwait Bros.’ grain and feed store in Salem, 
Ohio, was hadly damaged by fire of unknown origin 
on the night of April 18. The building is a long 
one-story frame structure and is owned by Henry 
Moff. The interior was gutted by the fire. Sat- 
terthwait Bros.’ loss is estimated at between $4,000 
and $5,000, covered by insurance. The building was 
also insured. The cause of the fire is unknown. 


The old mill and warehouse at Cheney, Wash., 
owned by Dr. F. A. Pomeroy and occupied by J. E. 
Burbank & Co., dealers in hay and grain, were 
burned recently. The mill was built in 1881 by 
John C. Davenport. It had not been used for 
milling purposes for some time and the machinery 
had been removed. A quantity of baled hay and 
straw and about 100 sacks of wheat were destroyed. 
The mill property was valued at $7,000 and in- 
sured for $2,500. The grain and hay were insured 
for $1,000 and the loss was about double that 
amount. 


The Horace Ingersoll Co.’s warehouse and ele- 
vator on West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City, 
was burned on April 12, together with 85,000 
bushels of grain and 5,000 bales of hay. The loss 
is estimated at about $150,000, partially covered by 
insurance. The burned structure was a four-story 
brick building, 100x75 feet in size. Low water 
pressure greatly hindered the fire department and 
but for the assistance of several fire boats the 
flames would have spread to the New York Cen- 
tral’s hay warehouses. The company will rebuild 
as soon as possible and in the meantime will con- 
tinue business in other quarters. 


Fire at De Smet, S. D., on the evening of April 
23 totally destroyed the Van Dusen Elevator and 
the C. & N.-W. depot. The fire was caused by an 
accident which occurred when the operator at the 
In striking 
a match the head flew off and fell into a crack in 
the floor of the room in which oil was kept. The 
oil-saturated floor caught fire and the flames soon 
spread through the depot and set fire to the ele- 
vator nearby. The spread of the flames was so 
rapid that the station agent, who lived in the 
second story of the depot, barely succeeded in 
saving his family. The elevator contained only a 
small quantity of grain. The amount of the loss 
and insurance has not been learned. The elevator 
will be rebuilt. 


The four-story grain elevator and brick ware- 
house of Sitley & Son, at Sixth Street and Chelton 
Avenue, Camden, N. J., and three freight cars on 
a siding in the Sitley yard were destroyed by fire 
on April 23, entailing a loss of about $150,000. The 
buildings were 460 feet long and 165 feet wide, 
and heavily stocked with grain, feed, hay, seed, 
hardware and farming utensils. Anticipating a 
corner in the market, the firm had more than 200 
earloads of grain in the elevator. The loss is 
nearly covered by insurance. James Cahill, a 
watchman, heard an explosion in the center of the 
warehouse, and found the place in flames. In order 
to reach a fire-alarm box he was compelled to pass 
through clouds of smoke, and had just finished 


Mr. Ulven’s right arm and left leg 
in- 


was 
The fire is said to have been 


summoning the fire department when he fell un- 
conscious. It was several minutes before he re- 
vived sufficiently to creep from the burning struc- 
ture. The origin of the fire is a mystery. The 
grain and flour stored in the buildings were in- 
sured for $48,500. It is announced that the plant 
will be rebuilt as soon as possible. 


The Argentine Elevator at Argentine, Kan., 
owned and operated by the Grant W. Kenney Grain 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo., was set on fire by light- 
ning on the morning of April 20, and burned in the 
space of an hour. The fire occurred at 3 o’clock 
a.m. The loss on the building and contents was 
estimated by the owners and insurance adjusters 
at about $135,000. This loss is practically covered 
by insurance. There were 72,000 bushels of No. 2 
wheat, 13,000 bushels of corn and 1,000 bushels of 
oats in the elevator at the time of the fire. This 
was damaged to such an extent that there was 
very little salvage. While the elevator was entirely 
destroyed, the engine house a short distance away 
was not damaged. The burned elevator was erected 
in 1889 and had a capacity of 150,000 bushels. 
About two years ago it was moved a distance of 
eighty yards and equipped with new machinery. 
It was of cribbed construction and valued at about 
$50,000; insurance, $35,000. The grain was valued 
at $80,000; insurance, $75,000. Grant W. Kenney, 
president of the company, said that the elevator 
would be rebuilt at once. The new house will 
probably be fireproof and a little larger than the 
old one. 


BARLEY AND MALT 


A 250,000-bushel elevator and a malthouse will 
be built at Winnipeg, Man., by the Canada Malting 
Co. The plant will cost $150,000. 


The Howe Scale Co., 48 Lake Street, Chicago, 
has just supplied the Manitowoc Malting Co. of 
Manitowoc, Wis., with a 7-horsepower Howe Gaso- 
line Engine. > 

Conrad Geise has converted his malting plant 
and brewery at Council Bluffs, Iowa, into a cereal 
mill. The new plant was put in operation the 
latter part of April. f 

The Walter Bros. Brewing Co. will erect a large 
grain elevator near its malthouse at Neenah, Wis. 
Work will be commenced as soon as the contract 
is awarded. The new structure will be three sto- 
ries, or about 50 feet, high and 78 feet long. At 
one end it will be 26 and at the other 36 feet wide. 
The elevator will be built of brick and will have 
a storage capacity of 50,000 bushels. It will be 
equipped with modern grain handling machinery 
and will be used exclusively for barley. 


Concerning the amount of barley still in that 
territory, a dispatch from Dayton, Wash., says: 
“Grain buyers calculate there are at least 60,000 
bushels of barley in the warehouses on the Turner 
extension, some of which is still held by the orig- 
inal growers. A price of $20 is asked by the owners, 
but the dealers refuse, saying that coast markets 
do not justify such purchases. Reports from the 
barley fields are that the grain never looked better, 
and a banner crop may be expected should no late 
frosts blight. The weather has been ideal, with 
showers, followed by good growing weather.” 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY AND 


MALT. 
BARLBY. ; 
Imports— Bushels. Value. 
Maneh. SLO04 % Pierce tenenenspeiene 84 §$ 55 
Marchi L908 7% ciaasccpreis eiedsterens cue 15,970 7,984 
Nine mo. end. March, 1904..... 74,368 36,725 
Nine mo. end. March, 1905..... 80,943 39,488 
Exports— 
Marchi 2904: stem seeders wencastorets 819,529 471,296 
March 1905* (senltaeeec seireets 1,611,659 898,940 
Nine mo. end. March, 1904..... 9,835,897 5,696,427 
Nine mo. end. March, 1905..... 9,245,937 4,890,651 
BARLEY MALT. 
Exports— 
March OOS SM crtg. dares teiecctaens 52,752 35,986 
Manehitvel 905)... cpa ceteris oetenerat: 58,709 39,213 
Nine mo, end. March, 1904..... 315,698 227,657 
Nine mo. end. March, 1905..... 323,062 226,768 


The new Nebraska rule for assessing the busi- 
ness of the grain dealer in that state is to divide 
the aggregate business done by 24 to ascertain the 
amount of capital and then deduct the value of the 
grain on hand at the date of the assessment. In 
support of the new rule it is explained that the 
most of the grain buying is confined to four months 
(24 weeks) each year, and that the stock in the 
average elevator is turned completely in one week. 
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OBITUARY 


ORS 


Mr. Ingraham, of the grain firm of Ingraham & 
Stone at Mitchell, Neb., is dead. 


_ John H. Miller, a well-known grain dealer and 
shipper, died at his home in Tyrone, Pa., on April 
21. Mr. Miller was the secretary of the Central 
Pennsylvania Millers’ Protective Association. 

Charles W. Pennock, grain dealer of Reading, 
Pa., was found dead at his home in that city on 
April 26. Business troubles caused him to take 
his own life. His personal property was sold at 
bankruptcy sale some time ago. 

Joel G. Stimson, until six years ago a grain dealer 
in Norwich, Vt., died on April 26. He was nearly 
938 years of age. Mr. Stimson located in Norwich 
in 1868. Prior to that time he was engaged in 
business in Strafford and Waterbury, Vt. He leaves 
a widow, three sons and a daughter. 

Henry G. Thayer, ‘a prominent grain dealer, 
banker and manufacturer, died at his home in 
Plymouth, Ind., on April 18. The deceased was 
72 years old. He served as a director of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition from Indiana and 
was a Mason of high degree, having many honors. 

Benjamin Andrews, aged 80 years, a well-known 
business man and life-long resident of Hingham, 
Mass., died on April 15 in the Homeopathic Hospital 
at Boston. The deceased had been engaged in the 
flour and grain business in his native town for 
many years. He leaves a widow, one son and a 
daughter. 

Albert Schwill, president of Albert Schwil! Malt- 
ing Co., Chicago, died on April 23 at Bad Naud- 
heim, Germany, aged 62 years. Mr. Schwill was a 
native of Germany and after coming to this coun- 
try resided in Cincinnati, Ohio, for over forty 
years. He moved to Chicago in 1898. Mr. Schwill 
had been prominent in the malting trade for many 
years. He is survived by his widow, two sons and 
a daughter. 

Charles M. Samping, formerly manager of the 
W. L. Green Commission Co., grain commission, 
St, Louis, Mo., died of pneumonia on April 30. The 
deceased was a native of St. Louis and well known 
in grain circles there. He was 35 years old and 
had worked his way up from messenger boy to 
manager. At one time he was bookkeeper for T. 
E. Price & Co., grain commission merchants in 
that city. He leaves a widow and two sons. 


Charles W. Slagle, one of the founders of the 
old Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange, now the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, died on May 7 
of a complication of diseases. He was 77 years 
old and had long been prominently identified with 
the grain trade. Mr. Slagle was interested in the 
organization of the American Fire Insurance Co., 
the Baltimore & Hanover Railroad, one of the fore- 
runners of the present Western Maryland road, and 
a number of other enterprises. 

Robert A. Green, a former grain merchant, died 
on April 9, of pneumonia, at his home in East 
Hollow, near Berlin, N. Y. The deceased was born 
in Berlin seventy-eight years ago. He resided for 
four years in Utica, N. Y., and later came to 
Illinois. For about forty years he was engaged in 
the grain business in this state. After the death 
of his wife in 1897 he returned to Berlin, N. Y., 
and later married his second wife, who survives 
him. He also leaves two sons and a daughter by 
his first wife. 

Albert Seckel, of the Chicago grain commission 
firm of E. Seckel & Co., one of the oldest houses 
in the trade in this city, died suddenly on April 29 
at his residence in Riverside, Ill., of ptomaine 
poisoning. Mr. Seckel was on a Southern trip with 
friends and became violently ill after eating some 
canned food. He was sent immediately to Chicago, 
but lived only a few hours after his arrival. He 
was 46 years old, and had been connected with 
the firm of E. Seckel & Co. for more than twenty 
years, having been the head of the house since 
the death of his brother Adolph in 1895. The house 
was established in 1862 by E. Seckel. 


Edwin Lamont died at his residence in Winfield, 
Kan., recently of Bright’s disease. His last illness 
was only of about two weeks’ duration, although he 
had been in poor health for about a year. He had 
returned home from Hot Springs only a few days 
before he was taken critically ill. The deceased 
was nearly 53 years old and was born in Cortland, 
N. Y. He came west in 1878, locating in Kansas 
City. He afterward moved to Kinsley, Kan., and 
then to Oxford, where he engaged in the grain 
business. He removed to Winfield, Kan., in 1881 
and thereafter made that city his headquarters. 
At the time of his death Mr. Lamont owned ele- 


vators in Kildare, Okla., and Burden, Oxford and 
Winfield, Kan. Mr. Lamont never married and his 
surviving relatives are three brothers and two 
sisters, all residents of the East. The deceased 
was a prominent Mason and an Elk, both fraterni- 
ties assisting at his.funeral. 


Harry A. Sowle, a member of the Minneapolis 
grain commission firm of L. T. Sowle & Sons, died 
on April 22 at Los Angeles, Cal., where he had 
been spending the winter on account of poor 
health. Death was due to heart failure and was 
rather sudden, as Mr. Sowle had been seriously ill 
less than a week. The deceased was born at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in September, 1866. He had been a 
member of the firm of L. T. Sowle & Sons for the 
past fifteen years, being in charge of the cash 
grain and elevator department. He leaves a wife, 
a father, mother and several brothers. The re- 
mains were brought to Minneapolis for burial. 


John Noland Wooliscroft, a prominent grain mer- 
chant of Cincinnati, Ohio, and president of the 
Standard Commission Co., died suddenly at his 
home in Covington, Ky., on April 15, in his fifty- 
ninth year. He was born in Galesburg, Ill., but 
during his youth lived in Flemingsburg, Ky. When 
he reached manhood he removed to Covington 
and engaged in the grain and commission business 
in partnership with John McCoy. Mr. Wooliscroft 
was also for a time a member of the grain and 
hay firm of Peck & Wooliscroft. Later he went 
into business alone in Cincinnati. Of recent years 
he has been a member of the Standard Commission 
Co., grain and hay commission merchants. Mr. 
Woolisecroft was a leading member of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce. When the National 
Hay Association was organized at Cincinnati in 
1895 he was unanimously elected president. He 
is survived by his widow, to whom he was married 
in 1879, two daughters and a sister. 
OOO 


R. H. Patterson, of C. Patterson & Sons, seed 
dealers at Smithville, Ontario, Canada, is dead. 

Joseph R. Ratekin, wholesale and retail dealer in 
seeds at Shenandoah, Iowa, has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. 

The corporate name of the Whitney-Noyes Seed 
Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., has been changed to the 
Whitney-Noyes Co. 

The Sioux City Seed and Nursery Co. of Sioux 
City, lowa, has let the contract for its new elevator 
at Alpena, Mich., and construction work is now in 
progress. 

The Iowa Seed Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, recently 
celebrated its thirty-fifth anniversary. It was 
established in 1870 by S. L. Fuller, the pioneer 
Iowa seedsman. Charles N. Page, the treasurer and 
general manager, has been connected with the 
company for twenty-eight years. 


ADULTERATED RED CLOVER 


SEED. 


There is so much adulterated red clover seed on 
the market that the purchasers should buy only of 
the most reliable dealers, or should be able to pass 
upon its quality himself after an examination of 
the samples offered. The necessity of this care is 
emphasized by the statement of Dr. W. J. Beal 
of the Michigan Experiment Station who, after 
an exhaustive study of the subject of clover seed 
adulteration, reported having found that some sam- 
ples examined contained no less than twenty-four 
seeds other than the clover seed itself. Many of 
the foreign seeds were nothing less than weeds of 
a more or less obnoxious nature. This may be an 
extreme report; however, a favorite method of 
adulterating American clover seed is to add a 
portion of Huropean seed. While this is in a way 
legitimate, it does not impress one as being so 
when the effects are noted. it is generally well 
known among farmers that a certain amount of 
acclimation is necessary before a certain plant will 
do well in a new habitat. This seems to be as 
true of European clover seed as though it were 
quite an unknown plant to these shores, says a 
writer in Gcodall’s Farmer; and in commenting 
upon this point in 1901 the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cautioned farmers against the 
purchase of any foreign clover seed, the ground 
for this advice being that the conditions as they 
exist in this country are so different from what 
they are in Hurope that there is a poor chance of 
success when the seed is transplanted in this 
country. 

Other adulterants used by unscrupulous dealers 
are a number of seeds that may be secured cheaply 


which closely resemble red clover seed but are in 
reality weeds of a more or less noxious nature. 
Among these weeds are dodder, yellow trefoil, 
broad-leaved plantain, buckthorn, etc. While these 
seeds have many points in which they radically 
differ from the seed of the red clover plant, yet 
they may be mixed with pure clover seed, and 
only the most careful examination, frequently un- 
der a magnifying glass, will reveal their presence. 
It is, however, only fair to say that many of these 
noxious seeds may be-in red clover seeds without 
the design of the dealer and from entirely natural 
causes, which may be traced back to an earlier 
or preceding adulteration. This fact, however, 
makes it the more necessary to avoid the seeding 
of land with adulterated seed when possible. 

While “regrading” seed is not necessarily adulter- 
ation, in the case of red clover it serves much the 
same purpose as downright adulteration, says the 
writer above referred to. By regrading we may 
understand a process of mixing two or more grades 
together in order to produce another grade. By 
aduiteration we understand that another element 
has been added, which is likely to be something 
foreign to red clover. In regrading red clover seed 
the dealer in a measure is endeavoring to meet a 
certain demand for cheap clover seed. The result 
is that a fair grade of seed is mixed with an in- 
ferior grade, with a result that something between 
the two is produced. Such a combination neces- 
sarily contains a considerable amount of foulness, 
but still a cheaper grade is secured, which seems 
to find ready sale among a certain class of pur- 
chasers, who think they are getting a bargain. : 

There are two sorts of seed adulteration. One 
is the introduction of a cheaper, though not neces- 
sarily harmful, seed; and the other is the deliber- 
ately mixing in of such weeds as may be found in 
the screenings. Both schemes are aimed to reduce 
the cost of the seed without injuring its apparent 
value, so that a great profit will follow the sale. 

Among the seeds that may be mixed with clover 
seed are timothy, white and alsike clover. While 
neither of these is harmful to the farm, they must 
be classed as impurities. Often the farmer mixes 
either of these three with clover seed himself, and 
considers the combination better than the pure 
clover. Be this as it may, the farmer had better 
insist on doing his own mixing. The dealer puts 
the two together simply because timothy yields a 
considerably better profit when sold at clover seed 
prices aS compared with what it brings when of- 
fered upon its merits. The same is true of white 
and alsike seed. Obviously, if the farmer is to 
sow these seeds the economical way will be to 
insist upon haying the clover seed pure, and buy 
the others separately at their own prices and mix 
as he wants them. 

One of the favorite means of adulterating clover 
seed is by the addition of screenings. Obviously 
the latter cost little or nothing, and when added 
to good seed in fair quantity do not make a marked 
change in appearance unless one can make an 
effort to closely analyze a sample. Then, if he is 
familiar with the various seeds, he will be greatly 
surprised at the mixture, and if he be wise will at 
once determine that none of it will be sown upon 
his farm. 

Probably there is no one seed that is used more 
in the adulteration of clover seed than yellow tre- 
foil. It closely resembles red clover seed in many 
respects, and to the unitiated eye may appear 
identical, but as a matter of fact is vastly different. 
There is practically no demand for the seed, but, 
none the less, the yellow trefoil is being imported 
into this country in large quantities. Since there 


is no use for the seed in proportion with the 
amount purchased, it has been argued by men 
who have given the matter attention that the 


great bulk of this seed will be used to adulterate 
red clover. In view of the fact that experts say 
that yellow trefoil seed to the proportion of nearly 
one-third can be added to red clover seed without 
seriously affecting the appearance of the supposed 
red clover seed so far as the casual observer is 
concerned, it is obvious, therefore, that yellow tre- 
foil is one of the most available materials for 
lessening the cost of “red clover,’ and at the same 
time materially enhancing the profit of the dealer. 

While yellow trefoil is a legume, it is not re- 
garded with favor. The fact that there is little 
demand for its seed is evidence that its usefulness 
is not great. Its demand, however, among dealers 
who want to palm it off as red clover seed is con- 
siderable. 

Hungarian grass seed is also used as an adulter- 
ant of red elover. The fact that the smaller seeds 
readily blend with the clover, added to the fact 
that it costs much less, renders it a valuable aid 
to the dealer, who makes a considerable portion 
of his products by adulterating and selling a ma- 
terial that in many cases would prove expensive 
as a gift. 

One of the worst features of cheap seed is its 
effect upon the market. Sold a few cents below 
the first-class article, it readily discredits it and 
may likely drive the really good seed from the 
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market. That this has been found to be true 
is evidenced by the difficulty that one experiences 
in some localities in getting really first-class clover 
seed at any cost. Farmers have allowed them- 
selves to be deceived so long and have encouraged 
the practice by buying the cheaper seeds, that the 
dealers are getting so in sections that it is almost 
impossible to buy the first-class article. The re- 
sult is that dealers who would otherwise prefer 
{to handle only a first-class grade are practically 
forced to go out of business simply because the 
cheaper grades of clover seed are in greater de- 
mand. 

It is evident that while the dealer is disposing 
of an adulterated article, the farmer is not en- 
tirely blameless in the matter. Except for the fact 
that the farmer is wiiling to economize the dealer 
would not find encouragement. Added to this is 
the ignorance of many farnvers of the real nature 
of the seed that they are buying, which can only 
be obviated when farmers learn the importance 
of good seed and are able to discriminate in favor 
of the high grades. As a rule the farmer has too 
much trouble in keeping the weeds that appear 
to be his natural heritage down instead of adding 
io the difficulty by annually sowing more. 


CROP REPORTS 


Oat seeding is practically finished in all sections 
of the country. 

Excessive moisture has damaged wheat in the 
Greeley District of Colorado. 

The acreage of corn and oats in some portions 
of Georgia is nearly double that of last year. 

The wheat acreage in Indiana is about 20 per 
cent below last year’s, but the growing crop is in 
excellent condition. 

Wheat conditions in Oregon and Washington 
continue favorable and a big yield from a greatly 
increased acreage is promised. 

Plowing and oat seeding are well under way in 
Pennsylvania, according to the state report. Corn 
planting is progressing rapidly in the southern 
counties. 

Reports from Minnesota and the Dakotas are al- 
most unanimous in asserting that wheat seeding 
has been accomplished under most satisfactory 
conditions. 

With an acreage 10 per cent over last year the 
condition of wheat is 84. Corn shows a slight in- 
crease in acreage and a still further increase may 
be noted as the season advances. 

The first crop report issued by the Canadian 
Northern Railway for the season shows that in 
some parts of the Canadian Northwest wheat seed- 
ing has been finished and farmers have commenced 
sowing oats and barley. 

The North Dakota weekly crop bulletin says 
the recent snowstorm was followed by such high 
winds that in the northern part of the state they 
blew most of the snow off the plowed fields, so not 
much moisture was left on them. 


Aside from reports of fly damage, crop conditions 
in Nebraska are satisfactory. Oats and spring 
wheat are up nicely and the damage from low 
temperature is slight. Plowing for corn has pro- 
gressed satisfactorily and considerable has been 
planted. 

The Michigan May report places the wheat con- 
dition at 96, as compared with 95 last month. The 
area seeded is estimated at 86 per cent of an 
average and but 1 per cent has been plowed under, 
as compared with 23 per cent last year. The oat 
condition is 98. 


Reports received by F, D. Coburn, secretary of 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, from the 
secretaries of the county agricultural societies in- 
dicate that growing wheat is in unusually good 
condition with prospects for continued improve- 
ment. There are only a few reports of damage 
by Hessian fly and other insects. 


The corn acreage in Iowa will be large this 
year, considerable meadow land being put in corn. 
The latest report of the state weather bureau says 
that the larger portion of the corn planting will 
be finished by the 15th, and that the soil generally 
is in fine condition. In a few localities early 
planted corn is coming up nicely. 

The Minnesota report dated May 8 says: “Corn 
will not be planted generally until there is warmer 
weather, though a few have already begun plant- 
ing in southeastern counties. The early sown 
spring wheat, oats and barley are stooling well 
and look healthy, though growth above ground 
seems slow. In some places the stand is not very 
even. Clover and timothy are in good condition. 


c. A. King & Co. of Toledo say that Kentucky’s 
report for May makes the wheat condition 92, 
against 90 the month before. The oat area is 100 
and the prospective corn acreage 100. 


Reports from all sections of California promise 
large grain crops. In the San Joaquin Valley oats 
and barley are heading out and in the Sacramento 
Valley grain is in good condition. From Stockton 
comes the report that grubs, supposed to be those 
of Hessian fly, have been found in some wheat 
fields and there is some apprehension on this 
score. 


The Missouri May report makes the wheat con- 
dition 91, against 91 last month and 81 last year; 
acreage, 2,230,000; corn condition, 80; last year, 
65; only 52 per cent planted; oats condition, 89. 
In the southwest portion of the state corn plant- 
ing is practically completed, but in other sections 
has been held up by wet weather. Wheat is mak- 
ing excellent growth. 


The Ohio report says that the condition of wheat 
is 37 points mgher than was the crop of last year 
at the corresponding time. The oats area reported 
is not equal to that of last year, but many fields 
have not yet been sown, owing to the wet condi- 
tion of the ground. Plowing for corn is quite gen- 
eral throughout the state, but the work has been 
retarded in some places by the heavy rains, 


Returns to the Department of Agriculture to 
May 1 show the area under winter wheat in cul- 
tivation was 29,723,000 acres. This is 1,432,000 
acres, or 4.6 per cent, less than the area sown 
last fall, and 2,858,000 acres, or 10.6 per cent, 
more than the area of winter wheat harvested last 
year. Of the area abandoned or plowed under 
356,000 acres are reported from Kansas, 205,000 
acres (including cutting for hay) from’ California, 
and 102,000 acres from Missouri. For the 29,723,- 
000 acres remaining under cultivation the aver- 
age condition on May 1 was 92.5, against a con- 
dition of 91.6 on April 1 for the entire acreage 
sown; of 76.5 for the area remaining under culti- 
vation on May 1, 1904. The average condition of 
winter rye on May 1 was 98.5 and 81.2 on May 1, 
1904. The average condition of meadow mowing 
lands on May 1 was 93.8, against 85 on May 1, 
1904. The average condition of spring pastures 
on May 1 was 92.3, against 80.5 on May 1, 1904 
Of the total acreage of spring plowing con- 
templated 71.5 per cent is reported as actually 
done up to May 1, as compared with 57.3 per cent 
at the corresponding date last year. 


A VALUABLE NEW OAT. 


Kherson cats promises to become an important 
forage and stock feeding crop in many sections of 
the country since somewhat extensive trials made 
with it sinee its introduction by the Department 
of Agriculture have demonstrated not only heavy 
yields but exceptionally good returns under con: 
ditions of drouth. A very important feature of the 
work of the experiment stations throughout the 
country is in the introduction of new crops, and 
many valuable additions have thus been made to 
the list of plants which the country is capable of 
producing. The Kherson oats were brought from 
Russia in 1896. They have been pretty well tested 
by the Nebraska station as to their adaptability 
to the corn belt of the United States. An advance 
proof of the Experiment Station work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture says of this promising 
forage crop: 

“The climate conditions most favorable to the 
growth of oats do not usually obtain in the corn 
belt and it has been difficult to find a variety of 
oats well adapted to this region. It is a curious 
fact that although the great corn-producing states 
are likewise the largest producers of oats, they 
are not states in which the yield per acre is high. 

“The Kherson oat is a vigorous but not rank 


grower. The straw is short, the leaves are broad 
and expose a large surface. The berries are light 
yellow in color and have a very thin huli. It 


usually weighs well per bushel and matures very 
early. In the dry season of 1901 it showed remark- 
able drouth-resisting qualities.” 

The Kherson oat is stated to be a very heavy 
yielder and the indications are that in introducing 
this oat a great service has been rendered not only 
to the Middle West, where the rainfall is scant, but 
to other sections where drouth frequently cuts 
down the oat yield. 


The Idaho Experiment Station has developed a 
strain of Eastern corn that will ripen in that 
state. 


The Montreal Grain Elevating Company has in- 
creased its tariff of elevating charges during the 
present season of navigation to the following: 
“Vessels delivering, 5-16, vessels receiving, 5-16, or 
in other words % cent net.” The increase in the 
tariff is exactly 25 per cent over the old rates, 


TRANSPORTATION 


Surveys have been commenced by the Chicago & 
North-Western on a proposed branch from Rockford 
to Dixon, Il., thus giving a through line from Mil- 
waukee to Peoria. 


It is reported that the Chicago Great Western 
has completed a survey and will soon commence 
work on a branch road, which will run from a 
point near Sycamore to Peoria, Ill., opening up 
new territory. 


The Great Northern Railway Co. proposes to 
build a cut-off between Sioux City and Lincoln and 
terminating at Ashland, Neb., but the Omaha Grain 
Exchange has passed a resolution requesting the 
company to build the line into Omaha. 


rate of 2 cents per bushel on wheat from Fort 
William to Georgian Bay and Lake Huron ports, and 
6 cents to Montreal. A number of vessels have 
already been chartered on this basis. 


It is stated that rapid progress is being made on 
the western extension of the Canadian Northern 
Railway. By the end of September the track will 
be finished to Edmonton, and the line from Winni- 
peg to Edmonton will be 200 miles shorter than the 
line now available. 


Something like 200,000 bushels of corn were 
placed for lake shipment to Buffalo on April 28, 
when the rate on corn was reduced to one cent. 
There was also a report that 250,000 bushels of 
corn had been worked for export on the basis of 
one cent for the lake carrying charges. 


The new milling-in-transit rates of the Northern 
Pacific affecting Topeka, Kan., went into force on 
April 23. They provide a rate of 2 cents for the 
haul from Lomax on the main line up to Topeka 
and back for milling on all grain that is destined 
clear through over the Northern Pacific lines. 


The Texas railroad commission has promulgated 
a new grain tariff, effective May 12. It makes the 
maximum point line rate on grain 15 cents instead 
of 1014 cents, and amends the rule for extra service 
in milling-in-transit so as to make it definite and 
certain. Commodity rates on cereal foods are 
stricken out and such foods will hereafter move 
on class rates. 


The contract has been placed for the construc- 
tion of the Danville & Indiana Railroad, which is 
to be used for the Chicago entrance of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. About 50 
miles of track will be built from Danville to a 
point on the Lake Shore, near Chicago, the tracks 
of the latter road to be used for the terminals. 
Work will be commenced at once. 


The Spokane & Big Bend Railway Co. have filed 
articles of incorporation with the announced ob- 
ject of building an electric line from Spokane, 
Wash., through the towns of Creston, Reardon, 
Davenport and other places te a point at or near 
the mouth of the Spokane River. The line will 
tap the Big Bend wheat country, and makes the 
third electric company proposing to build in this 
territory. 


Wheat started with a rush from Winnipeg at the 
opening of navigation, which was fully fourteen 
days earlier than last year. Fifteen large boats 
were loaded in three days and others were char- 
tered as fast as they were reported past the Soo. 
The rates that will be in effect until June 1 are 
2 cents to bay and lake points, 24 cents to Buf- 
falo and 6 cents to Montreal, the latter rate cover- 
ing marine insurance to Montreal only. 


At the nreeting of the chief traffic officials of the 
various roads east of Colorado, held in Buffalo on 
April 24 to consider grain rates, no definite action 
was taken. It was thought that this meeting would 
result in fixing grain tariffs and adjusting differ- 
ences between the Gulf roads and the Eastern and 
Western trunk lines, and thus prevent a reoccur- 
rence of the recent disastrous rate war. The 
present agreement on grain rates from Missouri 
River to the Gulf and the Atlantic Seaboard will 
continue in force until June 1. 


Advices from Ottawa under date of May 1 say 
that the Board of Railway Commissioners has given 
an important decision in the matter of the com- 
plaint of the Farmers’ Association of Canada 
against the Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific and 
other railway companies in Ontario and Quebec. 
The farmers alleged that discrimination exists be- 
tween the rates charged for the transportation of 
grain and of grain products, in that higher rates 
are charged on grain than on flour, oatmeal, etc., 
both of which were formerly carried on the same 
basis of rate. Counsel was heard both for the 
farmers and railway companies, and upon the re- 
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port and recommendation of the chief traffic officer 
of the board the railway companies have been or- 
dered to reduce the rates now charged on grain to 
the same basis as charged on the milled products. 


In reviewing the lake grain carrying trade the 
Chicago Inter Ocean on April 30 pointed out that 
while vessel owners are complaining about busi- 
ness in the grain trade, they lose sight of the fact 
that the situation is much better at the beginning 

-of the season this year than it was last spring. 
During the month of April, which constituted prac- 
tically three weeks of vessel chartering, the quan- 
tity of grain forwarded by lake was approximately 
4,000,000 bushels. Last season the first shipment 
of grain did not go out until the week ending May 
14, virtually a month later than the present season. 
The movement of grain by lake so far this year 
compares very favorably with that of almost any 
month last year except August. However, Chicago 
does not appear to be holding its old-time prestige 
as a lake grain shipping point. The records show 
that in April, 1903, shipments were nearly 10,300,- 
000, and in April, 1902, the amount forwarded was 
6,600,000 bushels. 


Rates on oats and corn from Chicago to all At- 
lantic Seaboard points were reduced May 8, as a 
result of a meeting held in Chicago on May 5. 
The new rates are as follows: Corn and oats, 
domestic—Chicago to New York, 15 cents; to Bos- 
ton, 17% cents; to Philadelphia, 13 cents, and to 
Baltimore, 124% cents. Corn and oats, export—Chi- 
cago to New York, 12% cents; to Boston, 12% 
cents; to Philadelphia, 11144 cents, and to Balti- 
more, 11 cents. Corn and oats products, export— 
Chicago to New York, 14 cents; to Boston, 14 
cents; to Philadelphia, 12 cents, and to Baltimore, 
11 cents. From this it will be seen that the old 
differentials on domestic shipments remain in ef- 
fect, i. e., Boston, two cents above New York; 
Philadelphia, two cents below New York, and Bal- 
timore, three cents below New York. On export 
shipments, however, the Boston rate is the same 
as New York, while Philadelphia and Baltimore 
have a differential under New York of only one 
cent and 1144 cents, respectively. With reference 
to the above Pope & Eckhardt Co., Chicago, says 
in its market letter of May 5: “As yet the Western 
lines give no indication of any change in their 
proportion of a through rate, though, doubtless, the 
total rates in the interior points will be made to 
comply with the new basis.” 


PECULIARITIES OF BARLEY. 


I cannot understand why some writers call bar- 
ley a tender plant, since it can be raised in almost 
any climate from the torrid zone to the arctic 
circle, and on almost any kind of soil. Barley will 
acclimate itself more readily than any other grain, 
and in general it thrives and ripens notwithstand- 
ing exposure to many adverse circumstances, which 
wheat and other grains will not do. I have in a 
past season planted a Minnesota barley, and in 
order to make the experiment more correct, picked 
out the light barley, or the so-called “shoe-pegs,” 
and planted each separately, also the unassorted 
barley, and I was greatly surprised to find that 
even these long, thin shoe-pegs did very well. The 
ground was in excellent condition and had suffi- 
cient moisture. In a dry season I think it would 
not have done so well. The large kernels showed 
up best, and the unassorted was truly very much 
of a mixture. It goes to show that nothing but the 
heavy kernels should be selected for seed, if a 
crop of barley is desired which will grow uniform 
and ripen at the same time. 

Barley has many peculiarities; for instance, the 
beards form a protection; so that no matter what 
the weather is, two kinds of barley can be planted 
side by side without mixing, or creating another 
species. This, however, is not a very good fea- 
ture, as it makes it harder to develop new types. 
But I think means will be found, other than we 
have now, to raise other types; and I am making 
many experiments in that direction, and hope at 
some future day to be able to report success. 

There are only two distinct types of barley—the 
parent six-rowed and the two-rowed. The other 
type, which is called four-rowed, is really nothing 
but a six-rowed. It has the four rows near the top 
of the heads; is called common barley, and is 
mostly raised in Scotland. It is not like our so- 
ealled Scotch barley. The barley we call Scotch 
is six-rowed and has six rows of kernels from top 
to bottom of head. It is the same with the claim 
that some make that our Scotch barley comes 
from Canadian seed. 

Many maltsters know that at one time the 
Eastern brewer would not use malt made of West- 
ern barley, and thought it. very much inferior 
to that of malt made from Canadian barley. What 
did the Western maltster do in order to introduce 
his malt in the East? He told the Eastern brewer 
that the malt was made from barley which was 


raised from Canadian seed. The maltsters told 


this story so often that they at last themselves 


| believed it was true; and the very men that made 


this claim that our Scotch barley came from Cana- 
dian seed told me a different story, some fourteen 
or fifteen years ago, which I have on record among 
a good many other data. 

Our Scotch was originally a winter barley; and 
the true six-rowed barley was a Pomeranian bar- 
ley which was a white winter barley, and this 
same winter barley was first planted as a winter 
barley in the state of New York. I know of a 
farmer who raised it and got as high as 70 bush- 
els to the acre. He also sowed the same grain 
later as a spring barley, or summer barley, but it 
did not do so well. This barley moved from New 
York state along the lakes and into Michigan, then 
south to Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, and from North- 
ern Kentucky it was brought north to Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota and sown as a summer bar- 
ley.—W. H. Prinz, in American Brewers’ Review. 


PERSONAL 


Oscar Bradshaw of Ethan, S. D., has taken charge 
of A. H. Betts’ elevator at Armour, S. D. 


Oscar Johnson will have charge of the John 
Miller Co.’s elevator at Brooten, Minn., this season. 


L. W. Wells will have charge of the St. John 
Elevator Co.’s house at Amboy, Minn., after Au- 
gust 1. 


Claude Parks of Glenwood, Minn., has removed 
to Lansford, N. D., where he will have charge of 
an elevator. 


HE. T. Hanson, grain buyer for the Atlas Elevator 
Co. of Garretson, 8S. D., has invented a grain door 
for freight cars. 


C. W. Oxley has resigned as buyer for the W. W. 
Cargill Co. at Minnesota Lake, Minn., and gone to 
the Pacific Coast. ; 


F. E. Hailey has been appointed manager of the 
grain and lumber business of Nash, Robinson & 
Co. at Marlin, Texas. 


A. J. Foss, who has been agent for the North- 
western Elevator Co. at Pipestone, Minn., has 
moved to Hudson, Wis. 


G. J. Flaa, who has been in charge of the State 
Elevator at Madison, Minn., has accepted a similar 
position at Boyd, Minn. 


Amasa P. Button has been engaged to manage 
J. A. R. Corwin & Son’s grain store at Chelsea, 
Vt., during the summer. 

H. L. Zwiener, an experienced grain man, will 
take the management of the Farmers’ Hlevator at 
Ortonville, Minn., August 1. 


H. C. Webb, an elevator man of Deering, N. D., 
and Miss Lillian Beal of Hayward, Wis., were mar- 
ried recently at Minot, N. D. 


Thomas Chandellor, for the past year with the 
Spencer Grain Co. at Wheaton, Minn., has taken 
a similar position at Knox, N. D. 


Richard Compton of Cropsey, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed traveling auditor for the Rogers Grain Co., 
with headquarters at Bloomington, IIl. 


A. G. Goodwin, who has been engaged in the 
grain business at Topeka, Kan., for several years, 
has been appointed chief of police of that city. 


H. C. Calvert, manager of the Bemidji Elevator 
Co. of Bemidji, Minn., has been elected president 
of the recently organized Calvert-Smith Land Co. of 
that place. 


Arthur Van Tassel, foreman at the Royce-Coon 
Grain Co.’s elevator at Bowling Green, Ohio, has 
been appointed engineer at the government school 
at Lapointe, Wis. 

H. J. O’Connell, who has been manager of the 
Jones Elevator Co.’s house at Hastings, Minn., 
since last August, has accepted a traveling position 
with the same company. 

J. Barry Mahool, of the Baltimore grain commis- 
sion firm of Frame, Knight & Co., was re-elected a 
member of the First Branch City Council of Balti- 
more at the election of May 2. He represents the 
Twelfth Ward of that city. 


W. R. Bruce, who has been in charge of the O. A. 
Talbott Grain Co.’s business at Hllston, Iowa, has 
moved to Glenwood, Iowa, and will have the man- 
agement of the company’s interests at that place. 
A. H. Geist succeeds him at Bilston. 


C. R. Kendig was elected president of the Central 
Elevator Co. of Baltimore, Md., on April 25, suc- 
ceeding George C. Wilkins. The new president has 
been superintendent of the Central Elevator Co. 
since its organization. He is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, but has resided in Baltimore for about 
twenty-eight years. He was a freight agent in the 


service of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for 27 
years, and resigned to become superintendent of 
the elevator company. 

Charles Minot, who has been agent for the Inter- 
state Grain Co. at Morris, Minn., has accepted a 
traveling position with that company. 

Horace Smith, an aged grain dealer and mer- 
chant of West Chesterfield, N. H., had his right 
leg broken at Brattleboro, Vt., on April 20. His 
team became frightened at the escaping steam 
from a locomotive, and he was thrown from his 
wagon. Mr. Smith is about 80 years old. 


MORE MANITOBA RESOLUTIONS. 


At a meeting of the Grain Growers’ Association, 
Hamiota branch, at Hamiota, Manitoba, recently, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, Many of the grain dealers, commission 
merchants and elevator companies who buy grain 
in car lots on track are in the habit of holding 
back the balance of purchase money due the ship- 
per, in some cases weeks and even months after 
they receive the certificate of weight and grade 
from terminal points; and, 

Whereas, Sub-section 2, of Section 62, of the 
Manitoba Grain Act provides that the said balances 
of purchase money shall be paid to the shipper 
within 24 hours after receipt of said certificates; 
therefore, 

We beg to suggest that in order to enable the 
shipper to take advantage of this clause, the Ware- 
house Commissioner should require the agents at 
terminal points to issue duplicate certificates to 
the shipper whose name appears on the bill of 
lading at the same time as original certificates are 
issued to purchaser, in cases where bill reads ad- 
vise purchaser. 

Whereas, Great dissatisfaction exists with the 
present system of grading wheat, owing to the 
spread in price between grades, reducing the lower 
grades below what we believe to be the true value 
of the wheat; therefore, 

We beg to advise the provincial association to 
use every effort to have a sample market estab- 
lished in Winnipeg, and to have Winnipeg made 
an order point on the railroads, believing that 
would relieve the difficulty to a large extent. 

Resolved, That provincial executive be requested 
to make arrangements with the Warehouse Com- 
missioner to furnish official Fort William prices 
at the close of the market each day by wire, during 
the busy shipping season, to any local association 
requesting such. 

That in the opinion of this Association it is neces- 
sary to protect the interests of the producer, that 
two deputy warehouse commissioners be appointed, 
one of whom shall be a resident of Brandon or 
some other central point in the western part of 
the province. 

That a list of all the individuals, firms or cor- 
porations who have taken out a license and given 
bonds for the purpose of handling grain on com- 
mission, or for buying grain in car lots on track, 
be published each year by the Warehouse Commis- 
sioner, showing amount of bond carried by each; 
said list to be distributed to any local association 
asking for the same. 


WHY NOT, INDEED? 


At the fourth annual dinner of the Community 
of Freight Traffic Interests, held at the Arkwright 
Club, New York City, recently, which was attended 
by railroad and steamship freight agents and man- 
agers of the traffic departments of Jarge menuatac- 
turing corporations, Charles F. Moore, while poking 
more or less fun at the idea of government control 
of rates, among other things said: “I know what the 
government’s plan is, and I will take you into my 
confidence. The President of the United States is 
to be president, ex-officio, of all the railroads, and 
the secretary of commerce is to be-the general man- 
ager of all the railroads. You call up the President 
by long-distance ’phone (reverse charges) and he 
will give you your rate. That beats the present 
method of writing to the third assistant freight 
agent for a rate and getting a reply from the office 
boy after the shipment has been made, and then 
fighting for your rebate. (Laughter.) 

“The board of directors will not be abolished. 
They are needed to sell bonds to meet [or make?] 
the annual deficit. 

“But seriously speaking, is there any good reason 
why the government should not exercise some lim- 
ited and reasonable control? When you want land 
for a railroad you like to have the government step 
in and say what you shall pay a man who wants 
an exorbitant price. The shipper should have the 
same opportunity, if he thinks you are charging 
too much. The railroad can’t exist without the 
shipper. Each man should help another and in 
doing so help himself.” 
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Spain has reduced the import duty on grain one- 
half, owing to scarcity. 

Russia oats are said to be arriving at the coast 
from various parts in a wet and heated condition. 

Some Queensland barley tested in England has 
been found to be so excellent that an English firm 
of masters has established a malt house at Too- 
woomba. 


Complaint has been made of the grain shipping 
facilities at Bahia Blanca, Argentina. They are 
fairly good, but are mueh overtaxed by the current 
crop shipments. 

An English grain dealer in bankruptcy was re- 
cently suspended for two years from discharge on 
ihe ground that he was a gambler. It appeared 
that on capital of but about $8,500 he had bought 
grain to the amount of near $5,000,000. He failed 
for about $50,000 and was able to pay only about 
5 per cent. 

When R. & H. Hall, grain dealers at Dublin, Ire- 
land, announced that they would build grain ele- 
vators at Ferrybank, objection was made that their 
doing so would throw a number of quay porters 
out of their jobs, and the project was on that ac- 
count held up by the harbor authorities. The firm 
having agreed, however, to pension all those thrown 
out of work, they were permitted to go on with their 
improvement. 

A bit of smart work in the way of grain discharg- 
ing was recently done at Leith by the grain eleva- 
tor, says The Miller, London. The Maryland, a ves- 
sel of 1,818 tons, came alongside the elevator on 
Tuesday, March 21, with a cargo of 80,000 bushels 
of maize from Baltimore via London, and some 
general cargo consisting of American produce. The 
general cargo was discharged first, and after that 
the grain was tackled, and this big lot of grain was 
discharged by the elevator in 16 hours. The vessel, 


after loading bunkers and part general cargo, sailed 
again on the following Friday for Philadelphia via 
London. 


It is reported that a company has been formed 
to take up and work the concession granted by 
Argentine congress for a port at Samborombon, 


B. A. The capital is to be £7,000,000. The only 
other ports along this coast are Bahia Blanca and 
La Plata. The “Review of the River Plate” be- 


lieves that the advance which has been made in 
the province of Buenos Ayres during the past few 
vears in agriculture is nothing to what will take 
place during the next ten; estates which to-caay 
are used for sheep rearing will, before long, be 
converted into grain fields; moreover, the climatic 
conditions are far superior to those ruling in the 
provinces of Santa Fe and Cordoba. The bay of 
Samborombon is said to be an ideal place for a 
port. 


The Buenos Ayres Handels Zeitung of April 1 
says that “Centro de Cereales’” was trying to ar- 
range with “Centro de Navigacion” for a common 
bill of lading for parcels, based on the usual Lon- 
don parcel bill of lading. At time of writing it 
was thought an arrangement would be made, and 
as a consequence there had been a sharp fall in 
freight rates for parcels on liners. A number of 
the chief grain firms have petitioned the minister 
for public works to support them in their action 
against the Southern Railway, on which line there 
has been so much trouble this season. Scarcity 
of labor was hindering the gathering of the corn 
crop; owing to the large acreage under the crop 
this year a large number of laborers are required, 
and as it does not seem possible to obtain all that 
are needed it is feared that some of the grain may 
be damaged before it is secured. 


No less than 30 years ago it was announced that 
the government of Russia were about to erect 
numerous and extensive grain warehouses and 
elevators at both port and internal stations so as 
to provide safe storage for the huge quantities of 
cereals which are usually set in motion during the 
damp autumn months. Some insignificant thing 
was done, but practically every year since then 
complaints have been repeated without having any 
effect, and in 1902 there were at one time over 50,- 
000 wagons, uncovered, and waiting to be sent for- 
ward. Last year at harvest time there were im- 
mense quantities in the east and southwest—just 
the countries farthest from the market—and the 
difficulties were enormous, owing to the lack of 
accommodation both in store and in wagons, and 
as a consequence a vast amount of wheat was in 
a State of incipient germination. More than once 
during the recent winter we cautioned buyers on 
this side regarding the danger of having this kind 
of stuff foisted upon them, and we are sorry that, 
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notwithstanding these cautions, a fair amount has 
found its way into British mills—The Miller, Lon- 
don. 

The grain elevators at Venice have been equipped 
with new handling machinery. Their storage ca- 
pacity is over 97,000 tons. 

Germany’s consumption of wheat has risen to 
5% busheis per capita (1902-03), whereas in 1890-91 
it was estimated at only 2% bushels. 


REMARKABLE WHEAT CON- 
VEYOR. 


In attempting to avoid a long wagon haul over 
mountainous roads, the farmers in the vicinity of 
Wawawai, Wash., on the Snake River, have evolved 
one of the most remarkable wheat conveyors in 
this country. It is nothing more nor less than a 
bucket tramway, which carries the grain down the 


WASHINGTON WHEAT TRAMWAY. 


steep bluffs to the river a distance of 5,150 feet, 
from an altitude of 1,700 feet, where it is loaded 
into steamers and carried to Portland. 

The workings of the tramway are extremely 
simple. At the top of the bluff is a large ware- 
house and on the river bank is another one, the 
tramway operating between the two. 
of a strong steel wire cable, capable of supporting 
a very heavy strain. This endless cable is nearly 
two miles long and is supported at frequent in- 
tervals, each support having a lubricated iron pul- 
ley, over which the cable runs. Strung along the 
cable at distances of 80 feet apart are carriers, each 
capable of holding a sack of wheat. There are 128 
of these carriers, and while 64 are constantly de- 
scending to the lower warehouse loaded, the re- 
maining 64 are going up empty to be reloaded. 

The tramway is operated by gravity. At the up- 
per terminal is an eight-foot cast-iron wheel, fitted 
with a patent ratchet grip, through which the cable 
passes. The speed is regulated by a smooth band- 
iron grip-brake. A man at the brake lever controls 
the entire tramway at all times when in operation. 
At the upper warehouse the sacks of grain are 
placed on the carriers as they pass, the loaded car- 
riers keeping the cable running. The carriers are 
unloaded at the tower of the lower warehouse and 
the grain is stored to await shipment or sent direct 
to the waiting steamer. 

The tramway easily handles 200 tons of grain in 
10 hours, and frequently handles from 75,000 to 
80,000 sacks of wheat in a season. Farmers for 


It consists. 


miles around haul their grain there, as it saves 
them trips of from 15 to 20 miles to the nearest 
railway station. The engraving shows the tram- 
way in operation. 


MANITOBA GRAIN GROWERS’ 
AND GRAIN DEALERS’ 
CONFERENCE. 


A conference of representatives of the Manitoba 
Grain Growers, the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, Win- 
nipeg Board of Trade and the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association was held at Winnepeg on a 
recent date. The press and the public were 
excluded from the meeting, but on its adjournment 
the following statement was published by R. C. 
Henders of Culross, who acted as secretary of the 
Conference: 

Winnipeg as a Sample Market.—The first ques- 
tion brought up for consideration was, “The ad- 
vantages or otherwise of making Winnipeg an or- 
der point and sample market.’ The question was 
discussed at length the first day, was taken up 
again the second day and finally resolved unani- 
mously “That in the opinion of the Conference 
the time had not come that such legislation should 
be asked for.” 

In the course of the discussion on this question, 
Wm. Whyte said that the making of Winnipeg an 
order point would not be of any direct benefit to 
the producers of wheat and as there were no very 
large milling interests established he could not see 
that the establishing of an order point would be of 
benefit to anyone. He made a strong point of the 
wisdom of the farmers in striving to place a high 
uniform grade of wheat on the foreign markets. 

Car Inspection.—The next point discussed was, 
“Resolved that, in the opinion of this Conference, 
when a car of wheat from any source is once sub- 
mitted for inspection and sampled for grading by 
an official of the inspection department, such car 
shall be considered officially inspected, even though 
the certificate has not been issued by the chief in- 
spector.” After lengthy discussion this resolution 
was withdrawn, as the support was not unanimous. 

Permanent Survey Board.—The question of a 
permanent survey board was introduced by W. R. 
Saunderson of Indian Head, his reason for the reso- 
lution being that the farmers would have more con- 
fidence in a permanent board and would make use 
of it more freely. 

W. R. Motherwell, in speaking to the resolution, 
said that a suspicion now existed, the personnel 
of the board being all grain dealers. 

-W. H. McWilliams, speaking in defense of the 
present system, said the Survey Board when called 
together did not know whether the wheat belonged 
to an elevator, a member of the Exchange or was 
farmers’ wheat; neither did they know the inspec- 
tion made by Mr. Horne. They were, therefore, en- 
tirely- unbiased in their decision, which was made 
purely on the merits of the wheat. 

Mr. Horne thought the present system was the 
most workable. 

The resolution was finally carried in the follow- 
ing form: “That in the opinion of this Conference 
there should be a permanent salaried Survey Board 
consisting of three properly qualified members, one 
of whom: should be appointed from .among the pro- 
ducers.” 

The Conference also unanimously endorsed the 
resolution recently passed by the Board of Trade, 
asking for the appointment of a sub-committee of 
the Grain Standards Board to act on behalf of the 
Board in the matter of the fixing of commercial 
grades of wheat in cases where samples have not 
been available at the time of the meeting of the 
board. : z 


The Illinois Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Con:missioners has appointed the following com- 
mittee on appeals on grain inspection for East St. 
Louis: H. J. Gee, foreman Union Elevator Com- 
pany, East St. Louis; W. H. Sutherland, Cairo; 
T. P. Baxter, Taylorville. 


Havre, France, imported 25,814 tons of wheat in 
1904, compared with 90,920 tons in 1903, of which 
14,520 tons in 1904 and 67,877 tons in 1903 came 
from the United States. There were 42,600 tons 
of corn imported, as compared with 58,016 tons in 
1908, a decrease of 15,416 tons. The imports from 
the United States were 16,192 tons, against 34,483 
tons in 1903. This falling off, says Consul Thack- 
ara, was mostly owing to the poor condition in 
which the corn cargoes from the United States 
arrived at their destination. In nearly every case 
they were damaged from the heating of the grain, 
and, in consequence, the importers suffered heavy 
losses. Up to March 1, 1905, the new crop of 1904 
came forward in larger quantities, the grain has 
been in an excellent condition, no complaints have 
been received from the local dealers, and the’ pros- 
pects are that there will be a good trade in Ameri: 
can corn during whe season, 
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‘LATE PATENTS 


Issued on April 11, 1905. 
Pneumatic Conyeyor.—James M. Akers, Gays, 
Ill. Filed May 4, 1904. No. 786,791. See cut. 
Issued on April 18, 1905. 


Apparatus for the Conveying of Grain to or 
From Ships.—Willy Meyer, Hameln, Germany. 
Filed Feb. 4, 1903. No. 787,459. See cut. 


Conveyor.—Alfred J. Webster, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, Columbus, Ohio. 
Filed Nov. 30, 1897. No. 787,598. See cut. 


Portable Conveyor.—Freeman R. Willson Jr., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Filed April 24, 1900. No. 787,601. 


Issued on April 25, 1905. 
Conveyor Loading Device.—Freeman R. Willson 


788,839. 


percentage of protein than that produced further 
south, and as protein is the most important and 
most expensive element contained in stock foods, 
the advantage which comes from this peculiarly 
changed composition is apparent. 

North Dakota corn, however, is usually fed upon 
the stalk and is planted somewhat more thickly in 
the hill than is recommended for the corn belt, 
where the ear is the chief consideration and the 
stalk, blade and husk are considered of little value. 
Corn which is produced in the so-called “corn 
belt” has about one-third of the food value in the 
stalks, blades and husks and two-thirds of it in the 
ear, while in North Dakota it is probable that a 
larger proportion of the digestible matter is con- 
tained in the fodder. 

A trial made at the North Dakota station by 
planting corn at the rate of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
kernels in a hill has given the best results from 
the very thick planting represented by six stalks 
to the hill. The yields of corn and fodder have been 
very encouraging, as they represent an average 
of about three and a half tons of fodder and thirty 
bushels of corn per acre. It is probable that no 


Jr., assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, Columbus, Ohio. 
Filed May 22, 1902. No. 788,180. : 


Issued on May 2, 19905. 


Elevator Bucket.—Georg Nikel, Geislingen, Ger- 
many, assignor to Albert F. Dietz, New Salem, N. 
D. Filed Dec. 2, 1904. No. 788,590. See cut. 


Machine for Grading Grain.—Alexander P. Mac- 


Donald, Chicago, Ill. Filed Dec. 18, 1901. No. 788,- 
839. See cut. 
Chute.—Henry H. Porter Jr., Chicago, Ill. Filed 


Oct. 17, 1902. No. 788,846. See cut. 


Conveyor Tube.—Andrew A. Smith, Paonia, Colo. 
Filed Feb. 23, 1905. No. 788,956. 


CORN IN THE DAKOTAS. 


South Dakota has already begun to figure as a 
corn state, but practically all the production has 
been fed in the state; and with the: passing years 
there is certain to be a larger production of maize 
for feeding purposes, if not for export, since there 
is now no doubt of the adaptability of certain 
strains of corn to the soil and climate of that state. 

In North Dakota, however, it is probable, says 
Prof. J. H. Shepperd of the North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station at Fargo, that “the future possibilities 
of corn growing in North Dakota will not be truly 
forecast for some years to come.” Several varie- 
ties of both dent and flint corn have been estab- 
lished that are generally sure to ripen in North 
Dakota; and it has also been found that the corn 
grown in this northwestern district carries a higher 


other field crop will yield as large an amount of 
digestible stock food as the corn plant, which, 
together with its preparatory effect upon the land 
for small grain, makes its value very much greater 
than an inexperienced person would surmise. 

In years when the rainfall is too light for small 
grain, corn land usually yields splendid crops of 
grain, despite the dry weather. In the season of 
1900, when the entire Northwest suffered from a 
lack of moisture (more than it has during any 
other year in its history), land which had produced 
a crop of corn the previous year gave a twenty- 
bushel wheat crop, while fields which had pro- 
duced wheat for five or six years without a change 
produced a yield of only four to five bushels per 
acre. Corn has great value in assuring a crop 
in dry seasons, for in such years a high market 
price and the certainty of obtaining a crop means 
much more to the grain grower than it does in good 
seasons. Corn represents an added crop for North 
Dakota land owners, and it also assures a larger 
total yield of wheat upon an acreage which it re- 
duces by at least one-fourth. 


Night loading of grain has been prohibited at 
Canadian lake ports on the ground that the grain 
cannot be properly graded. Sunday loading is also 
prohibited. 

William Kramer has been elected president of the 
Grain Dealers’ Club of Cincinnati to succeed Harry 
H. Hill, lately of the Metzger-Hill Grain Co., who 
has retired from business. W. R. McQuillan was 
elected a member of the executive committee. 


FLAXSEED 


A report states that the flax mill at Spencer, 
Iowa, is about to go out of business on account of 
the great decrease in the flax acreage of that sec- 
tion. 

A large acreage of Northern Idaho is being 
planted to flax this season. Buyers have con- 
tracted with the farmers to furnish seed and pay 
99 cents a bushel for the seed at harvest time. It 
is also agreed that should the prices increase on 
the Eastern market a similar increase will be made 
to the growers. 

March exports of flaxseed amounted to 45 bush- 
els, valued at $52, as compared with exports of 
7 bushels, valued at $7, for the preceding March. 
For the nine months ending with March 1,088 bush- 
els, valued at $1,439, were exported, as compared 
with 757,977 bushels, valued at $820,207 for the 
corresponding period ending with preceding March. 

No flaxseed was exported during February. Four 
bushels, valued at $8, were exported during the 
preceding February. For the eight months ending 
with February the total exports of flaxseed 
amounted to 1,048 bushels, valued at $1,387, as 
compared with 757,970 bushels, valued at $820,200, 
exported during the eight months ending with the 
preceding February. 


Imports of flaxseed for the month of March 
amounted to 2,583 bushels, valued at $2,776, as 
compared with 8,669 bushels, valued at $10,727, 
for the preceding March. The total imports of 
flaxseed for the nine months ending with March 
aggregated 92,253 bushels, valued at $81,686, as 
compared with 15,089 bushels, valued at $18,951, 
for the nine months ending with the preceding 
March. 


Under the head of “The World’s Flax Crop” the 


Duluth Commercial Record of May 9 says: “Pro- 
duction of flaxseed in bushels, as stated in the 
report of the Department of Agriculture: 
1903. 1902. 

Wnited States: <i). sacs 0s oo « « 27,301,000 29,285,000 
Are entina vc. ck 2 Bem ere-. as 30,076,000 14,371,000 
RUISSTAN water. pyri teleistaes te wiecae 17,997,000 20,173,000 
Other bunopOyr sh spate rier te. « 4,606,000 3,432,000 
13h ei KS aed bAVOUE yew senions ci ol OOO E 19,263,000 14,077,000 
Other countries = sieera os aes 742,000 744,000 


Total, bushels 99,985,000 82,082,000 

“The 1904 crops would be somewhat larger than 
the 1903 crops, but details are not sufficiently ex- 
act to make an estimate at this time. Private es- 
timates and the movement would suggest the fol- 
lowing as about the 1904 crop: 


Areventinewins een. |: Ween pee ates 40,000,000 
EMITS AE SCALES Sireremerts ate ate eis Bate ancien 22,000,000 
MOY GTE) cates suse. cists tegeyens rou sisucreatenaiats 22,000,000 
USS 1A potetavs s, caus eters te: axes sted: cteoause Misia 17,000,000 
Other sCOUNntricSe cee ciecisiselsce oie eee Bo 5,000,000 

106,000,000 


“The 1905 crop promises to be. considerably less, 
as it is now known that Argentine and India will 
both fall materially behind last year.” 


Another speed record was made recently in 
loading corn into cars to go Hast from a Chicago 
elevator. At 12:30 April 15 McReynolds sold 
25,000 bushels of corn to go out on the Erie at 
Hammond. Cars were switched to the Indiana 
Harbor road, delivered to the Fort Wayne, to the 
McReynolds elevator at South Chicago, loaded, 
coopered, switched back to the Indiana Harbor, to 
the Erie, and left Hammond at 10:30 Saturday 
night, the entire operation taking ten hours. 


iscellaneous 


AANotices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th 24 the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month, 


MAKE YOUR WANT KNOWN. 

There are few mind readers and when you want 
to convey an idea to a grain shipper or receiver 
it’s best to either put it in type or shout it at him. 
The “American Elevator and Grain Trade” reaches 
a large class of readers who will read your wishes 
if you have them put in type in these columns, 


* 
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BUSINESS CHANCE. 

Five thousand dollars additional capital required 
to operate a transfer, cleaning and mixing elevator 
in connection with our established grain commis- 
sion and track buying business, located in a city 
with all railroad advantages. This is a splendid 
opportunity for a good grain man. Address at once 

A. B. G., Box 5, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Il. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED. 
Four second-hand gravity cleaners. 


Must be in 


good condition. 
D. ROTHSCHILD GRAIN CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED. 

Young man stenographer and bookkeeper, Ben 

Pitman writer preferred. Must be able to take 


charge of correspondence. Give experience and 
Address 


reference. 
BOX 592, Findlay, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED. 
As manager or helper in elevator. Can furnish 
Am 34 years of age. Have 
had 12 years’ experience. Am a good accountant. 
Want position on or before June 1. Address 
E. A. B., Box 5, care “American Elevator 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Il. 


‘GRAIN WANTED 


GRAIN WANTED. 


Wanted—Feed barley and new No. 2 and No. 3 
rye. 


the best of reference. 


and 


W. H. SMALL & CO., Evansville, Ind. 


WANTED. 
In car lots, White Cob, Southern Paragon and 
millet. Quote, with samples. 
MANITOWOC SEED CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 


For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month.J 


FOR SALE. 

Lands in central South Dakota at right prices. 
A first-class investment and safer than a bank. 
Address 

J. S. IRWIN, Blunt, S. D. 


MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 
If you want to change that second-hand machine 
into money advertise it in this department. Or if 
you have a grain elevator to sell or rent, or wish 


to buy, make your wants known through these 
columns. 


MACHINERY 
FOR SALE. 
One 35-horsepower Corliss engine and one 50- 


horsepower boiler in good condition. Address 
W. H. BICKEL, Vinton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 
One three-horsepower Fairbanks Gasoline En- 
gine, almost new. 
WELLINGTON 
Wellington, Kan. 


MILLING & ELEVATOR CO., 


FOR SALE. 

Otto Gas or Gasoline Engine, 38 horsepower, good 
as new, but too small; now being replaced by 75- 
horsepower engine. Will sell cheap ‘for cash, or a 
little cash and balance on time, payments to suit. 
Address 

THE H. L. STRONG GRAIN CO., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


EAR SEED CORN. 

To the trade at $1 per bushel, f. 0. b. Chicago, 
sacked. We advertise for you. Send for advertis- 
ing proposition and catalogue, which shows recom- 
mend from Professor Holden. 

GUERNEY BROS., Elk Point, 8. D. 


AMES SEEDS. 

Pure bred, choice, recleaned and selected. Reid’s 
Yellow Dent Ear Corn, $2.75 per bushel; Speltz 
(bags free on above), 75 cents per bushel; Choice 
Medium Red Clover (bags 20 cents), $9.00 per 
bushel; Choice Timothy (bags 20 cents), $1.50 per 
bushel. On track Ames, Iowa. Samples furnished 
on request. Send order, accompanied by draft, to 

B. A. LOCKWOOD GRAIN CO., Des Moines 
Iowa. 


SCALES 


SCALES FOR SALE. 

Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATORS 


FOR SALE. 
Modern elevator for sale. New; 40,000 bushels; 
at good grain point; $7,500; easy terms. Address 
C. J. MEYER, Peotone, Il. 


FOR SALE. 

A 15,000 to 20,000 bushel elevator, with good feed 
and machinery business in connection, in good 
residence, school and church town. Address 

LOCK BOX 68, Traer, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 

A good paying elevator, feed, coal and produce 
business in a good county seat town of 3,000 in 
Iowa. Good reasons for selling. Price, $5,000. Ad- 
dress 

BOX 188, Marengo, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 

First-class, modern cleaning, grading and trans- 
fer elevator. Track and hopper scales, power 
shovel, automatic loader, best of cleaning and 
grading machinery; fine location. Good reasons 
for selling. At ‘‘snap” price if sold soon. Ad- 
dress - 

W. C. HAYWARD, Davenport, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 

Good elevator in central Ohio. Cribbed construc- 
tion, 12,000 bushels’ capacity, 22-horsepower gaso- 
line engine; hopper, wagon and platform scales. 
In splendid farming country. Good wheat, corn, 
oats and hay point. Only elevator in town. Only 
reason for selling is physical infirmity. Address 

LOCK BOX 327, Marion, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 


Good elevator and coal business in town of 4,000. 
Capacity of elevator, 12,000 bushels; 25-horsepower 
engine; Bowsher Feed Mill; loading-out hopper 
scale. Everything in good condition. Excellent 
coal business and retail feed trade. Price, $5,500. 
Located at Chicago Junction on B. & O. R. R. 
Address 

E. E., Box 5, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


etd 
Here’s another bargain: Horizontal slide valve en- 
gine—70 H. P. Best of condition. Good as new. 
Price, $200. Can be seen at our works. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. - - Chicago 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE 


The Perfection Grain Drier has been 
placed in the hands of Weller Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill., for manufacturing 
and selling. All parties are hereby 
notified to refrain from doing business 
with any other firm or individual that 
infringes on this machine. 


TWEEDALE & HARVEY, Patentees 


FOR SALE 


Paxton Mill, - Harrisburg, Pa. 1,200 bbls. 
Swartley Mill, - Doylestown, Pa. 20s 
Mingle-Fulmor Mill, Hatboro, Pa. TOO Naas 
Gochnauer Mill, - Boiling Springs, Pa. 100 ‘“ 
Columbia Mill, - Columbia, Pa. TSO Ne 
Loucks-Codorus Mill, York, Pa. 25S 
Freed Mill, - - North Wales, Pa. TO0F se 


C. H. DEMPWOLF, YORK, PA. 
Burlap Bags!! Grain Bags!! 


ALL SIZES MADE TO ORDER 
W. J. JOHNSTON, 182 Jackson St., Chicago. 


ROOFING AND SIDING, 
SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


611 So. Morgan Street, Chicago 

MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 
E f 11 = 

Worries ton onten saint gee 

galvanized. We make Patent Cap Roof- 


ing, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘‘V”’ Crimped 
Roofing, Metal Ceilings, ete., etc. 


We make a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job com- 
pleted. Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


Grain Dealers’ 
gi National Association 


sour NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


| a June 2-3, 1905 


For the exclusive use of those who will attend 
the above meeting, 


THE LAKE SHORE 


Is arranging to provide extra sleeping cars on ‘‘The 
Lake Shore Limited,’’ leaving Chicago at 5.30 p. m. 
Thursday, June Ist, arriving Niagara Falls at 8.40 
a. m. the following morning. 

The character and composition of this train is so 
well known to the traveling public that it needs no 
introduction. Its observation compartment, standard 
sleeping cars, buffet-library and dining cars, elec- 
tric lighted throughout, afford all the comforts and 
conveniences known to modern travel. 


THE RETURN SERVICE 


The ‘‘Limited Fast Mail,’’ leaving Buffalo 7.25 p. m., 
arriving Chicago 7.50 a. m., and the ‘‘Boston Special,’’ leaving 
Buffalo 11.45 p. m., arriving Chicago 12.10 noon, afford most 
desirable service for the return trip. 

A rate of one and one third fare on thecertificate plan has 
peen authorized for the occasion. This rate will be available 
leaving Chicago as early as May 30th; good returning, leaving 
Buffalo not later than June 7th. 

For sleeping-car reservations (which should be made as 
early as possible), or any additional information, address George 
K. Thompson, G. A. P. D., 180 Clark Street, Chicago, or 

L. F. VOSBURGH, 
General Western Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO, 
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GRAIN RECEI VERS 


BUFFALO PITTSBURC 


MILWAUKEE — 


W. W. ALDER T. J. STORER 


Alder & Stofer 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
We do not buy any grain, but han- 
dle on commission, and solicit your 
Buffalo consignments. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
D. G. Stewart and Geidel & Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, HAY and MILL FEED 


Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


83 Chamber of Commerce, 


BUFFALO - - NEW YORK 
Grain Exchange Building, Cor. Penn 
Ave. and Tenth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Established 1878 


Wholesale Grain, Hay and Mill Feed 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
References: The Colonial Trust Co., 


a | 
A 
Y 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


In the one spot 38 years. | Bh 


Ne MOR LON 


RECEIVER AND SHIPPER 
GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 


Consignments Solicited 


Member: National Hay Associa tony Pittsburg Grain and 
Flour Excha 


207 Grain Exchange Soe. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Refreence, Mononganela National Bank 


HARDMAN & HECK 


Room 308, Second Nat. Bank Bldg, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Grain, Hay and Mill Feed 


Careful personal attention given 
to any business you may give us. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. G. MORGAN & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY, GRAIN and MILL FEED 


The Best Market in the World 


pe Supertor tactics and conn 
HAY 


with lar; pave and GRAIN 
enable us get ‘thet Y, se ae rices. Liberal 
advances mace on shipments. 


Daniel LN s Sons Co. 


References: Duquesne seabed Bank. 


Washington National Bank, 


Consign Your Grain to 


BURNS BROS. 


44 Board Trade, Buffalo, N.Y. 


QUICK SALES.- IMMEDIATE RETURNS. RELIABLE REPORTS. 


Members Grain Dealers National Association, - 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Wm.S. Gilbreath Seed Co. 


WHOLESALE 
FIELD SEED MERCHANTS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Buyers ands geuers of Field Seeds will do well to correspond 
us; we handle in large quantities : 


Red Clover, Lave Clover, Red Top Hungarian, Kaffir Corn, * 
Timothy, Alfalfa Orchard Gn Dy thr: Essex Rape, Peas, 203 Bissell Block 
Alsike, Blue Grass, Millets an 


Pittsburg, - Pa. 


Send us your samples or ask for ours 


DECATUR 


Old ’Phone 4380 
Robinson’s Cipher 


NATIONAL GRAIN & HAY CO. 


Grain, Hay, Flour and Feed Commission 
Top Market Prices—Quick Returns 


46 Board of Trade, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New ’Phone 4313 


(i: cc 


ne 
OUR BIDS ARE GOOD ONES. 


BOSTON 
JENNINGS & FULTON 
[cnsrees| Corn, Oats and Mill Feed 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO NEW ENGLAND AND GET FULL VALUE 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Reference: 
Commercial National 
Bank, Boston 


Consignments Solicited 
Liberal Advances Made 


C. A. FOSTER 


D. G. STEWART & GEIDEL | MILWAUKEE ELEVATOR C0. 


GENERAL GRAIN DEALERS 
AND BUYERS 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY 
61-66 Mitchell Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


O. MOHR, Mgr. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 
Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


EsTaBLISHED 1864 
Buen mao peri i T.sLowry.«& Co. 
64 Mitchell Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Branch Offices at CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


We solicit your consignments 


DETROIT 


R. C. ROBERTS 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
RECEIVERS GRAIN stiPPers 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Ask for our Bids and Quotations 


A.S. DuMont A. E, O'DONNELL 


Chamber of Commerce 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain aud Seed Merchants and Commission 


OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. Try us. Liberal 
advances. 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Corner 14th and Baker Sts. 


L. A. PARSONS 


Parsons & Hobart 
GRAIN, BEANS and HAY 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Elevator: M. C. R. R. and Trumbull Avenue 
Office: 406 Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


CAIRO 


 |H. L. Halliday Milling Co. 


CORN-WHEAT-OATS 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


BATTLE CREEK 


McLane, Swift @ Co., 
Buusrs G f Al KN Battle Creek, 


Mich. 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM EASTERN BUYERS SOLICITED, 


H. M. HOBART 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO CHICAGO| ] CHICAGO > 


p, GERSTENBERG A, GERSTENBERG H. HEMMELGARN. P. H. SCHIFFLIN. | Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 


Very Best Attention 
Gerstenberg & Co.| H.HEMMELGARN& CO, | 96) 2) eee ce. 


Commission Merchants COMMISSION “They’re Running Mates” 
MERCHANTS. MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


HANDLE ALL GRAINS AND SEEDS 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions. PO PE aD pls ne cl 
Barley a Specialty Orders for futures carefully executed. . Pi 
Consignments and correspondence solicited. EC K HAR DT CO. 
COMM 
OUR SERVICE WILL PLEASE YOU 


515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 44-46 Chamber of Commerce, patel 317-321 Western Union Building, 
CHICAGO CHICAGO. PEORIA. PROVISIONS CHICACO. 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. W.H. MERRITT & CO. 


commission mercuanrs | Grain Buyers and Shippers 


HAY, GRAI N AND STRAW CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
92 Board of Trade Bldg., CHICAGO | 87 Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


RECEIVER 
AND SHIPPER 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 
58 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Your orders 
for cash and 
futures solicited. 


My personal 
attention given 
consignments. 


E. W. WAGNER, 


MEMBER CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN CoO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
Speculative Accounts 
and Consignments. 


GRAIN, HAY, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS CASH AND FUTURE DELIVERIES Market letter mailed free on application. 
97 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 99 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Receiving a Specialty Every Department Fully Manned by Men of Ability and Long Experience 


J.H.WAREH E.F. LELAND 


WRITE FOR MY 0. W. LEE ¥F. J. FAHEY 


“«*Grain Trade Talks”’ 


Edward G. Heeman 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS, BONDS, COTTON AND COFFEE, 
159 LaSalle St, Rotunda National Life Building, 
Member Chicago Board of Trade. CHICAGO 

COMMISSION MERCHANT ONLY, 


Doing no trading whatever on my own account, enables me to 
judge the market from an unbiased standpoint. 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


400-410 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 


Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


Your interests are our interests. 


Special attention given to cash : 
grain shipments, 


All business transacted through and confirmed by Chas. W. Gillett. 
My “GRAIN aloe TALKS”? are published in full in the Chicago Even ning Post 
eed Chicago Journal. Me Will's ser mak either paper free to customers, 


THE GLUCOSE SUGAR REFINING Co. 


General Offices The Rookery Chicago 
FACTORIES: 
aw nn, ISIIY ERS OF CORN 
Peoria, Ill. Venice, Ill. 
Waukegan, Ill- Marshalltown, la. Consumption 165,000 bushels daily 
Rockford, III. Davenport, la. 


Geneva, Ill, JOS. P. GRIFFIN, Manager Grain Department 
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- CHICAGO 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO ~ CHICAGO 


AUTHORIZED Capita $500,000.00 


The Calumet & Western 
Elevator Company 
CENERAL GRAIN HANDLERS 


Careful Attention Consignments and Future Orders 
“Chicago Evening Post” containing our daily market letter 
mailed you if desired. 
169 JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICACO 
L. R. Fyfe L. H. Manson 


FYFE, MANSON & COMPANY 


Grain and Provision 
Merchants 


54-56 Board of Trade - CHICAGO 
Member Chicago Board of Trade 


William H. Lake Jno. A. Rodgers Edw. P. McKenna 


W. H. LAKE & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
Grain, Provisions, Stocks 
6 Sherman Street = - CHICAGO 


MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade; Chicago Stock Exchange; 
New york Produce Exchange; St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange; 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


FEF. E. WINANS 


Grain and Field Seeds Commission Merchant 


BARLEY, OATS, WHEAT, CORN, RYE 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER, FLAX, HUNGARIAN MILLET 


6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field seeds. 
Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; particular atten- 
tion paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. Consignments 
and speculative orders receive our careful personal attention. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade, 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


205 LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS 


W. F. JOHNSON GEO. A. WEGENER 


W. F. JOHNSON & CO. 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 


Commission [lerchants 


Orders for future delivery carefully executed. 
Consignments and correspondence solicited. 


\.\. FREEMAW & ) ye 


Long Distance 


g * and GRAIN. 
Telephone, 3339 Harrison 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments 66 BOARD OF TRADE, 


Solicited. Market Reports 
on Application. re CHICAGO, ILL. 


We Have 


every facility for handling 
grain on consignment or for 
future delivery. 


W. J. THOMPSON & CO. 


Successors to 
B. S. SANBORN & CO. 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Commission Merchants 
ae ES ee Experienced Men on ’Change 


GRAIN - SEEDS - HAY Ample Financial Resources 
Consignments and orders 41 Board of Trade Thirty; Nears! + Experience 
for futures solicited. CHICAGO 


COMMISSIUN MERCHANTS 


77 Board of Trade 


BENJAMIN S. WILSON 


Tbe WELLES & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, STOCKS and BONDS 
1011-1017 Royal Insurance Bidg., CHICAGO 


Ww. M. Timberlake in charge of Cash Grain Department. 
Experienced and capable men in all departments. 


- PHILADELPHIA | 


Tuomas E, WELLS. 


WRIGHT, BOGERT & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for future delivery carefully executed 
Screenings and Mill Feed 


306-308 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICACO 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS IN FUTURES SOLICITED 
417 and 419 Royal Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED IN 


E. L. ROGERS & CO. 


Receivers and Exporters 


Commission Merchants 


Crain, Feed, Hay, Straw, Etc. 
358 Bourse Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1879 


UPDIKE COMMISSION CO. 


Grain and Provisions 
No. 120 Rialto Building, CHICAGO 


Consignments Given Special Attention 
Correspondence Solicited 


A Fe Ra aa 22 al SAN ONS GR OOD. 
Walter Griscom 
GRAIN AND FEED 


467 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
I desire to make connections with western dealers who have 
Corn, Oats and Mill Feed to sell to the East 


Samples and Correspondence Solicited 


L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Etc. 


OFFICE : 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given to the 
handling of CORN AND OATS. 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. CHAS. A. JONES, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
544-545 Postal Telegraph Blidg., CHICAGO 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


§ Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REFERENCES } Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


FREMONT B. 
Nye, Schneider, Fowler Co. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Corn for Feeders. Milling wheat a specialty, 
both winter and spring. Write for samples 
and prices. Shipment via C. & N. W.R.R. 


General] Offices FREMONT, NEB. 


CINCINNATI 


Chicago Grain & Elevator Co. 
GRAIN HANDLERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

240 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Prompt and best service in handling your cash grain and orders 
in futures. 


MONTAGUE & COMPANY : 
The METZGER-HILL CO. 


Grain—Hay 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain, Flour, Millstuffs and 
Seeds 


Orders solicited in grain for future delivery 
Write for our daily market letter 


Receivers Shippers 


CINCINNATI - 


6 and 8 Sherman Street 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Chicago 


JULIUS FLEISCHMAN, Pres. CASPER H. ROWE, Sec. W. W. GRANGER, Mgr. 


The Union Grain 
and Hay Co. 


Business Se a dae mea a Receiving, SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
Cora, Rye, Mixed Oats, tay CINCINNATI, OHIO 


212-214 La‘Salle St., CHICAGO 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


‘TOLEDO st. Louis MINNEAPOLIS 
eek ies 2) ae CONNOR BROS. & CO. “PWS F.H.PEAVEY& 60 


( A KING &C° GRAIN-AND HAY)" sae ae 
Sat GRAIN RECEIVERS MINN. 
| B ST. LOUIS Consignments Solicited. 


THE GOLDEN RULE MEMBERS OF GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASS’N MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 
GRAIN AND CLOVER SEED DEALERS D : | P B & C J. R. MARFIELD, Pres. Wm. Grirritus, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
OF TOLEDO, OHIO ane ~ yrne oO. C. D. Tgarsex, Sec’y and Treas. 
SPECIAL MARKET AND CROP REPORTS FREE Rae? "2 MARFIELD=-GRIFFITHS CoO. 
BE FRIENDLY WRITE OCCASIONALLY Redmon GeO ty, Coe Ce GRAIN COMMISSION 
Established 1854. Incorporated 1857. nae Sel os : Consignments and Orders for 
WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE US. Minneapolis | Daeant Future Delivery Solicited. - 
GRAIN, HAY and SEEDS, PRIVATE WIRES—CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
511-514 New Chamber of C , Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE RAYMOND P. LIPE CO. CHAMORRO RICO IIE CoE eu ate ew Chamber of Commerce eapolis ts 
HAY AND GRAIN EES = ey KANSAS CITY 
TOLEDO, OHIO PEORIA : 
TRANSFER WAREHOUSES ONLTERMI- ESTABLISHED 1875 Geo. A. Adams Grain Co. 


Be Wits cate ET CONSIGNMENTS P. B.& C.C. MILES KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Consignments and orders for 


K : COON Grain Commission Merchants ah future delivery solicited ; 
J.J BUYERS AND SHIPPERS Milniig Wests ae oe 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED | 36.37 chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. | H. VANDERSLICE, Pres. JOHN H. LYNDS, Vice-Pres 
i Produce Exchange 
Seas ae T.A. GRIER & CO.) VANDERSLICE-LYNDS CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED CASH AND FUTURES RECEIVERS, BUYERS AND SHIPPERS GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
> i... Ms i? > OF WHEAT, CORN, OATS AND RYE Correspondence and Consignments _ Solicited. 


On account of the peculiar character of the season, grain 
a EY N 0 LD S 6 A 0 S is largely off grade and we advise consignments, BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS ClRY. Mo. 
® | WE GIVE ALL CONSIGNMENTS CAREFULATTENTION Z 
TOLEDO, O. A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL CLEVELAND 
TYNG, HALL & CO. |= 


Buy and Sell Grain Grain and Commission |THE UNION ELEVATOR CO. 


Merchants BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


SELL US YOURS ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW 
if yeu don't get our bids, ask for «| OUR SPECIALTY: RECLEANED ILLINOIS SHELLED CORN 


them. Consignments always NEW ORLEANS CLEVELAND, O. 
welcome. Consign us yours. es NEW YORK CITY 


Musson & De Reyna 
BROKERS AND BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


J. F. ZAHM ¥F. W. JAEGER F. MAYER FORWARDING AGENTS 
ESTABLISHED 1879 HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


New Orleans, La. 


J i ZAHM & C0 Consignments and Correspondence Solicited. COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
SET Tne ee ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


LANCASTER Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


GRAIN and SEEDS }ipo you REALIZE (CE. §. REINHARDT & Co. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY 


TOLEDO, OHIO That country trade always pays you 


Handling consignments and filling orders for futures best in every way ? 
OUR SPECIALTY We work a large country business. 


! : SSE EN 
SEND FOR OUR DAILY CIRCULAR; IT’S FREE See the point ? , Way, StaawaGRAIN. 
JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. 


WIRE, WRITE or PHONE 


UNITED GRAIN COMPANY sco... srius a. | 


Successor to Churchill & Company; The Paddock-Hodge Compnay; The Churchill-White Graln Company. 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


We buy delivered either of these points, or f. 0. b. your stations. Bie elevators and seed houses. 

Unlimited storage capacity for grain andseed. Storage capacity, 6,000,000. Unloading capacity, 300 cars daily. 
Clipping Capacity, 175,000 Daily. We trade in futures. 

LE RATA LETTE IT 


é 


a 
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«« FOUND ’”’ 


GOING UP 


Insure your elevator in the com- 
pany organized by, working for 
and insuring grain dealers’ 
property only. The ONLY com- 
pany recognizing the benefits of 


“*« Self-Inspection,’’” 


charging the actual cost of elevator 
insurance for its policies. A 
SAVING IS ALWAYS A PROFIT. 


Send us the dates your present 
insurance expires and let us 
submit a proposition. 


ea Do IT Now 
F ii, _gyglori~ 
My navn Fire [nsurance(.o. 
TMG : INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
C. A. McCOTTER, Secy. 


MILL OWNERS’ 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


< COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Insures Mills, Elevators, Warehouses 
and Contents. 


Oldest Flour Mill Mutual in America 


SAVED TO MEMBERS 
OVER $1,300,000 


J. G. SHARP, Secretary 


A Way to Save Money 


INSURANCE 


ON CRAIN ELEVATORS 
AND CONTENTS 
Is furnished at cost by the 


MILLERS' NATIONAL INSURANCE Co. 
of Chicago 


It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 


It has been in business 27 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policyholders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 


It had admitted assets, January 1, 1903, 
of $3,380,676.56, and a net cash surplus 
over all liabilities of $466,594.95. Losses 
paid, $3,939,221.28. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 


Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
is up to the required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


W.L.BARNUM Secy. 


Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
_ Association of Illinois 


————— ALTON, ILL. ——— 


Good, but cheap, insurance > on Elevators, 
Mills, Grain Warehouses and their 
Contents. 

We make a specialty of writing Grain 
that you carry tor a short term. 


Premium Notes in Force, $1,200,000.00 
Cash Surplus, . . . 225,000.00 
A. R. McKINNEY, Secretary. 


H. D. CUMMINGS & CO., 


159 La Salle Street, Chicago Agents. 


2.5 


American Miller 
AND 
American Elevator 
and Grain Trade 
FOR ONE YEAR 


Insurance on Elevators an? Grain! 


During 23 Years of Successful Business We Have Furnished 
Our Members the Most Reliable Insurance at about Half the Rates 
which Stock Insurance Companies have charged during the same period. 


(UM We Have--r2s<.. $4,000,000.00. sti, $4,250,000.00. Sstsas* $250,000.00. 
Si; Wie x4, e eo, ° ° » 
LOWS Michigan Millers ‘ Mutual Fire Insurance Co 


“Ww 


The quality of Wolf Power-Transmission Machinery is constantly going higher, keep- 
ing pace with the continual discovery of new and better methods of manufacturing. 


WHY NOT USE 


Our recent rapid advances in the designing and making of Power-Transmitting, 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery are due to the unsurpassed facilities afforded 
by our new and modern building specially erected for this department. 


Scientific economy of manufacture has also resulted in prices 


GOING DOWN 


! 
Paradoxical as it may seem, we have been able to reduce expenses while improving 
quality on account of our ever-increasing output. 


Prove this by getting our estimates on your next specifications. 


The Wol 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 


THE ORIGINAL 


CUTLER 


Which is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
or Dryer for Washed 
Wheat or Bran. 


It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 
Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 


BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 


ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS, 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Philadelphia Branch Shops, 521 N. 23d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
GENERAL NORTHERN OFFICE: 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT: 


505 Willcox Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
309 S. Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
323 Alisky Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass, 


Double 
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NALD ENGINEERING CO. 2 
MACDONALD ENGINEER Witherspoon - Englar 
Company 


CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders 
| of 


Fireproof Grain Elevators 


650,000-Bushel Steel Elevator, under construction. 
This bin story was erected in 30 working days. 


Designs and Estimates promptly 
furnished for all kinds of build- 
ings for the handling and storage 


Builders of Grain Elevators 
in Wood, Steel, Concrete or 
Combination Materials. 


549-51-52-53 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


of grain in any locality. 


JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
ENGINEERS—GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


We make a Specialty of Furnishing 619-623 The Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


Plans and Specifications. 


630 Monadnock Bldg., CHICAGO 


A partial list of elevators which have been designed and constructed 
by us and under our supervision. Bushels. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL COS ELEVATOR, Manchester, Eng. .1,500,000 S H i OM A NH A USI ‘R 
GRAND TRUNK ELEVATOR No. 3, Portland, Me.........++++2e- 1,500,600 

GRAND TRUNK ELEVATOR No. 2, Portland, Me.........2eeeeee2 1,000,000 @ @ 

NORTHERN GRAIN CO., Manitowoc, WiS.......eeecevcreccrcccees 1,400,000 

BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, St. Louis, Mo...... cece rescence rervcccce 1,300,000 ' 

UNION ELEVATOR, East St. Louis, Tl. ........2ccccccccsseccces 1,100,000 DESIGNER and BUILDER 
EXPORT ELEVATOR, Buffalo, IN. Wisic ctcre ote cies) ss) sce sole) 0! sie «wi pier srele 1,000,000 é : 

J. R. BOOTH ELEVATOR, Parry Sound, Canada..........eeeceeee 1,000,000 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY ELEVATOR, Newport News, Va.1,000,000 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC TERMINAL CO.’S ELEVATOR, Galveston, Tex.1,000,000 


(rain Elevators 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, Peoria, Ill... 2... ccc cen eee rece eee veces 500,000 
CANADA ATLANTIC RAILWAY ELEVATOR, Coteau Landing, Que. 500,000 
HALLIDAY ELEVATOR CO.’S ELEVATOR, Cairo, Ill......-.+ee0e8 500,000 Fi f 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD CO”’S TRANSFER ELEVATOR, Ireproo 
Leading tom, Mich. . 6/5 5c.'. sie tis srelaporedoie ie taleis is Ue eteienet inte anche eterna 150,000 B q k 
GRAND TRUNK TRANSFER & CLIPPING ELEVATOR, Chicago, Ill. 100,000 ric 
MISSOURI PACIFIC CONCRETE & WOOD ELEVATOR, Kansas City..1,000,000 7 
GOEMANN GRAIN CO.’S TRANSFER ELEVATOR, Mansfield, Ohio.. "100,000 Construction 
GEO. T. EVANS MILLING CO”’S CONCRETE ELEVATOR, Indian- 
HPOMB yw icieteusesseiete a MEER Rack ton a) at eh a nielsasioneusie 85,000 A Specialty 


Country or Terminal Elevators 
in any Design or Capacity 


SEELEY, SON & CO.., 


Fremont, Neb. 


Write for Plans and Estimates 


805-6 Phoenix Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WHEN YOU WANT 


Cleaning Machines, 
Elevator or  fowa. 
Mi | | Corn Shellers, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 


Suppl ies.... Horse Powers, 


WRITE TO 


pear witeeied GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO, 
 @ 4 A f N E L E Vv AT Oo R S GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY :—LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


@ | WAREHOUSE AND SALESROOMS: 1221-1223 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Send for our Illustrated Catalog. 
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G. T. HONSTAIN 


Successors to HONSTAIN BROS., Contractors and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


é 518 Corn Exchange Bldg. 
: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nebraska City & Ill. Ele. Co. 
Chicago, 2,000,000 
Bartlett, Frazier Co. 
Chicago, 1,000,000 
H. Rogers Co. 
St. Louis, 500,000 
F, H. Peavey & Co, 
Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
S. 8. Linton & Co. 
Minneapolis, 650,000 
8. S. Linton & Co. 
Minneapolis, 450,000 
Interstate Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 500,000 
City Elevator Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Security Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Royal Milling Co. 
Great Falls, Mont., 100,000 
Jennison Bros. 


James Stewart & Co. 


CONTRACTORS 


Grain Elevator Department 


1811 FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 


W. R. SINKS, Mgr. R. H. FOLWELL, Engr. 


Exchange Elevator built by G. T. Honstain, Minneapolis. Janesville, Minn., 100,000 
: ; : Fireproof storage capacity 250,000 bushels. Four hundred country eleva- 
We are prepared to design and build Grain Elevators, Working /honsa, capacity 150,000 bushels. tors from 10,000 to 60,000. 


any place, of 


Ihe BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


416 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STEEL BRICK WOOD 
CONCRETE TILE 


General Contractors and Designers of Grain Elevators, Mill 
Buildings, Docks and Warehouses. 


We also do general contracting, and have offices in 

We are prepared to use all of the various kinds of elevator construction, but 
recommend our special construction known as the Record-Johnson System Patent 
Fireproof Semi-Porus and Glazed Cellular Tile Grain Storage Construction, covered 
by the following patents and which we have exclusive control: Patents Nos 
664323, 664324, 664325, 692544, 713104. 


the following cities. 


Write or call on any of them. 


NEW YORK, 130-137 Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO., Lincoln Trust Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD., 319 N. Charles St. NEW ORLEANS, LA., Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.,Westinghouse Bldg LONDON, ENGLAND, Savoy Hotel 


Dornfeld-Kunert Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
ELEVATOR and FIREPROOF STEEL STORAGE 


WITH MACHINERY AND POWER EQUIPMENT 


ESTABLISHED IN 1876 
—_—— t’ j 
The many years of 
experience in mill The following is a partial list of owners and capacity of plants which we have built in the last 
andelevatorarrange- four years under these patents: 
ments enable us to Bushels. Bushels. 
give WZIB IT 1 GaAe Great Eastern Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 300,000 
SATISFACTION St. Anthony Elevator Co., Gg 2,200,000 Canadian Northern Ry. Co., Port 
North Star Malting Co., $e 500,000 Arthur, 2,250,000 
— Victorian Eicy aioe eee a 250,000 eee ek Milling Co., Detroit, 200,000 
Frisco Ry. evator, Kansas City, 700,000 abst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 250,000 
CORRESPONDENCE : 
We have under construction at the present time the following plants: 


SOLICITED Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 550,000 Texas City Imp. Co., Texas City, Tex., 500,000 
Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Buffalo, 300,000 Millbourne Mills Co., Philadelphia, 200,000 
134 VAN BUREN STREET, 


: cE CHICAGO The following are a few of our largest wood-constructed elevators: 
1,000,000-BU. FIREPROOF ELEVATOR. Calumet Elevator, Chicago, 1,000,000 Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, 1,000,000 
2 z Minnesota Annex, Chicago, 1,000,000 Burlington Elevator, St. Louis, 1,000,000 


C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co., Itasca, 1,125,000 Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, Me., 1,000,000 


Belt Line Elevator, Superior, 2,500,000 F, H. Peavey & Co., No. 1, 1,750,000 
Superior Terminal, Superior 2,500,000 Interstate Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
e e C) Pittsburg & West Ry., Fairport, O., 1,000,000 Texas Pacific Ry. Co., Westwego, La., 1,000,000 


United States Milling Co., Duluth, 1,000,000 Hoosac Tunnel, Charlestown, 1,000,000 
Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 2,500,000 And hundreds of smaller houses. 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES 


TO MAKE A LONG TAIL 
SHORT—CUT IT OFF % 


You can also cut off your troubles 
when you want an elevator built if you 
let us design and build your elevator. 


Designers and Builders of Any Kind of 


STEEL ELEVATORS 


We make a business of cutting 
off your troubles and expenses. 


chicmenaiiba ia eR BURRELL ENGINEERING AND 
1018 First National Bank Bldg. OP chicagemelivare. win | CONSTRUCTION C0., 237642 5"e 
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STEEL STORAGE and ELEVATOR 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1,000,000-bushel fireproof Grain Elevator constructed of steel, for the 
Harbor Commissioners of Montreal, Canada. 


Twenty Million Bushels Capacity of Our Construction 
Now in Use. 


NOTHING TOO LARGE NOTHING TOO SMALL 


OLSON, ENGH & CO. 


ENGINEERS ard CONTRACTORS 
DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 


Telephone, Monroe 1614 160-162 N. Sangamon Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Modern Grain Elevators 


ANY STYLE AND CAPACITY 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 


L.O. HICKOK 2? 


ELEVATOR oe won Spar M be co. 
s Ste 


Built by Minneapol ery Company. 


1 Flour Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Co. 


Steel Elevators 


ARE YOU GOING 
TO BUILD? 


IF SO, WRITE 


Younglove & Boggess Co. 
ENCINEERS 


Designers and Builders of Grain 
Elevators and Flour Mills 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


We will be pleased to send you plans, 
specifications and estimates on your work. 


FRED FRIEDLINE 


ARCHITECT @ ENGINEER 


503 Traders Building, Chicago, III. 


HOrDrOson BHhaDnZzO0 


T. F. COSTELLO LEONARD WEST 


T. F. COSTELLO & CO. 


Contractors and Builders of 


Modern Up-to-Date Grain Elevators 


WRITE OR CALL FOR 
PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


412 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Builders of 


Corliss Engines 


Elevating, Conveying and Power 


Transmitting Machinery 


STEEL STRUCTURES 
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STOP 


Let us figure with you on 
the construction of your 
elevator. 
Our prices are RIGHT. 
SOA Vi © SEX C Eee: 
Nuff Said. 


Younglove Construction Co. 
Lock Box 478 Mason City, lowa 


Peis Vie Gre 


Builder and Contractor of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


My experience as a successful 
grain elevator builder is a guar- 
antee that I can erect for you 
an economical, perfect working 
house. Let me figure with you. 


306 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CONTRACTOR FoR. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS.ALSO 


FuLL STOCK OF ELEVATOR 
«MILL SUPPLIES, SCALES 
&LEWIS GASOLINE ENGINES. 


———_L-.- G-2_. 
M8 S. LAWRENCE AVE. 


_ WICHITA, 
HAS. 


a 


Elevator Machinery of All 


COMPLETE 


Grain Elevators and Flour Milling Plants 


Designed, erected and equipped ready for operation. 
PLANS drawn to suit any location and ESTIMATES 
SUBMITTED. Elevators built in either steel, wood 
or combination materials. 


STEEL FIREPROOF ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY 


Write for my late Illustrated Catalog on Grain Elevators. 
It will interest you. Correspondence Solicited 


R. C. STONE 
Springfield, Mo. 


Architect and Mechanical Engineer 


HesGee SWS EeNE EE veo. 


314 CORN EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Modern Elevators = - Reasonable Prices 


Send for copy of our new design 15,000-bu, Cribbed Elevator. Cost, about $2,500.00 com- 
plete (depending on location and equipment), 


We are prepared to 


DESIGN, BUILD, REPAIR AND REMODEL 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


in the most approved manner. We are agents for 


HODGMAN & JOHANNSEN 
DWIGHT, ILL. 


THE AMERICAN MILLER 
THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, $1.00 © 


Kinds 


N. A. GRABILL 


Contractor and Builder of 


MODERN COUNTRY 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Get My Plans and Estimates 
DALEVILLE INDIANA 
GIBB’S PATENT DUST 


DUST! DUST! PROTECTOR is invalu- 


able to operatives in every 
industry where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been 
thoroughly tested for many 
years in every kind of dust 
and is the only reliable pro- 
tector known. Perfect ventila- 
tion. Nickel-plated  pro- 
tector, $1, postpaid. Circu- 
lars free. Agents Wanted. 


GIBB’S RESPIRATOR CO., 


Sete TRIUMPH 
== 


CLEVELAND O. 


getting your share of 
business? If not, try 
an AD. in the 


ARE YOU 


American Elevator 
and Grain Trade 


Rates on Application 


$2.00 


HESE two great papers every month for one year can be had for almost the price of one, by sending the $2.50 at one 


time. 


partners” in your business. 
They will keep you fully informed of the progress and prospects of your line of business in all parts of the world. 
They record the latest legal decisions and developments affecting you business. 


The interests of the milling and grain handling trades are so inseparable that you need both these “silent 


Established in 1873 


Published on the Ist of every month, at $2 per year. Each num- 
ber contains 88 pages and upward. 

It is the great illustrated business magazine of the flour and 
cereal milling industry. 

It is not a daily market report, but covers broadly every phase 
of the business from the production of the grain to the consumption 
of the manufactured products. 

It is the most complete exponent of milling mechanics in the 
world. Water power, steam engineering and all milling topics are 
handled by the ablest writers in their respective fields. 


i — 
Established in 1882 


Published on the 15th of every month, at $1 per year. 
pages and upward in every number. 

It covers broadly and completely the business of buying, selling 
and handling grain. It illustrates and describes the latest storage, 
handling and transportation achievements. It deals broadly and 
vigorously with all questions and usages affecting the welfare of 
the trade. It enters into the details of things sufficiently to be help- 
ful to even the smallest dealer in his daily business. 

It will keep you elbow to elbow with your fellow dealers in all 
association and convention work for betterment of the trade 


Fifty-two 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Elevator [en looking for 
power should  investi- 
gate the = = = 


The Engine with Wipe Spark 
Igniter 


Phosphor Bronze Bearings 
Center-line Counterbalances 


Get Catalogue No. 20 


The Foos Gas Engine Co, 


Springfield, Ohio 


| Grain Scoops, 


BEST SCALES IN THE WORLD 


Howe Trucks, ; pease 
onveyor, 

=— Harrison 

- Elevators 


for handling ear 
corn, grain, coal, 
ashes and all 
kinds of material 


Grain Testers,. 

Grain Scales, 

Letter Presses, 
Way Bill < 
Presses Sen : see 


HOWE U. S. STANDARD SCALES, all kinds and sizes. 
The Ball Bearing Scale—No Friction on Knife Edges. 


WHY not be sure 
on weights? 
Howe scales 
are absolutely true 


scales. 


HOW Gasoline 

Engines. 
Something 
always on the move. 


CHAMPION STANDARD SCALES, all kinds and sizes. 
ST HOWE GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
JEFFRE ELEVATORS, THE HALL SICNALINC . SECOND-HAND REPAIRED SCALES ofstandard makes and sizes. 


A CONVEYORS. We repair all makes of scales and trucks, and guarantee our work—Send for catalogues and prices, 
Designed to Suit Requirements. 
; ore eS S, 


cueveano BORDEN & SELLECK COMPANY, CHICAGO = kansisciry 


The “Lambert” 
| Gas and Gasoline 
. Engines 


\\; We have something of 

' special value to offer 
) elevator men and 
grain dealers on any 
size Gasoline Engine 
they may be in need 
f of. Our 14 years’ con- 
% tinuous experience ir. 
building the ‘ Lam+” 
bert ’’ enables us to 


Jeffrey Standard Steel Elevator Buckets 
For handling 
GRAIN, SEED, FLOUR, 
And for light and medium 
work in general. 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 6-inch, 8 ducts. 


Ps offer you a high- 

Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. NON MIXING, : : standard engine that 
a The money-producing, labor-saving fea- for strength, running 

tures of qualities and price 


has few, ifany, equals. 
It will pay you to get 
our catalog and prices 
before buying. We 
mean what we say. 
-, Write us. 


mes , S. Lambert Gas and 
~~ Gasoline Engine Co. 
Anderson, Ind. 


THE HALL SIGNALING DISTRIBUTOR 
are distinctively its own, and cannot be had 
in any other grain distributing macbine. 

Our Signaling Device positively prevents 
all loss arising from mixing of zrain, noti- 
fies you—automatically— when a spout is 
clogged, or a bin is full, and a choke caused 
by grain filling the elevator head and run- 
ning down the back jeg is impossible. 

It will pay you to investigate right now. 


Spring is an ideal time SENT ON TRIAL 
for a Southern trip SEND FOR BOOKLET 


ILLINOISCENTRAL 
ROUTE 


Offers Best Service In 
Car Equipment 
Personal Comfort 
Frequent Trains 


“GRAPHITE” 
A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED NUMBER 
CONTAINING SEASONABLE TALKS ON 
GOOD PAINT AND GOOD PAINTING. 
Copies free upon request. 
} Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. 


606 First Nat. Bank Bldg. OMAHA, NEB. 


Chicago Ticket Office, 99 Adams St. Y sss ~ 4 ry acct: DEALERS INocess 
Depot, Twelfth Street Station : SOS = GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
For particulars, trains, etc., address 
HJ mee ee pics att rere : If EE TOES eo anienelue a which eliher gasoline or PEAS, POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
ode , . ’ kerosene can be used, write for large catalog. . 
99 Adams Street, CHICAGO MODEL CAS ENGINE WORKS CHICAGO, ILL. BRANCH: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Lock Box 2,000 AUBURN, INDIANA 


at | =} DUT TON’S 
— Patent Automatic Grain Scale. 


FOR USE IN 
Le perro) Mic 


co ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND BELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIBCULARB AND PRICE LIST. 


——_-__ Address 


J. B. DUTTON, 1026 and 1028 Scotten Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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A Full Line of Stand- 
ard Goods Carried in 


Stock Ready for Immediate Shipment 


We manufacture a complete line of Elevating, Conveying and Power 
Transmission Mlachinery. Complete Grain Elevator Equipments a 
Specialty. First-class goods, moderate prices and prompt shipments. 
No order too large, none too small for prompt attention. Two large fac- 
tories are at your service. Write for catalogues and estimates. 


KINGSLAND =KAY=COOK MFG. CO. 


Sin :LOUIS, MO. 


Oot oe cae PRN an The Evans Controllable Wagon Dump. 


AUTOMATIC =10 THE BEST WACON DUMP BUILT 
LOCKING (A ; : Can be used with 
DEVICE ue | Neehoutiare pond 


= == 
=e Re 


= 


=» Absolute 
1, safety 


= ——— H control, 
—<z stall 1 great 
strength 
| and 
| durability. 
_L Patented 


April 12, 
1898. 


Rose Creek, Minn., Feb. 10, 1901. 

Gentlemen—We are more than pleased with the 

Write for Evans Wagon Dump you placed in our elevator 
ircular and prices. a last summer. Don’t want anything better. 

© P hs JOHN CRONAN & CO. 


MOULTON & EVANS, 
sos EC. 1sth Street, Minneapolis, Minn 


Bowsher’s All-Around Feed Mill 


(Sold with or without sacking elevator) 


It CRUSHES ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and GRINDS all kinds small 
grain and KAFFIR IN THE HEAD. 
, Has CONICAL shaped GRINDERS, DIF- 
FERENT FROM ALL OTHERS, RUNS 
LIGHT. Can run EMPTY WITHOUT 
INJURY. Ahead of rolls or stones in 
speed and quality of work, 


YOU NEED a mill now. QUIT 
THINKING about it. COMMENCE to 
investigate. Give US a chance and we’ll 
tell you WHY we think ours is the best. 

SEVEN SIZES : 2 to 25 H. P. 

Circular sent for the asking, 


SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST 


“AMERICAN” Odean ty THE AMERICAN MFG. CO. 
“THE ROPE TO REMEMBER” 65 WALL ST.,N. Y.. 


— 
Drive pulley overhung. Belt to it from any direction. 
Makes complete independent outfit. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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THE || Will ship you one on 30 days’ trial 


HESS GRAIN DRIER 


Makes Money 
Saves Money 


PATENT PLNDING 


Necessary to all up-to-date NEEDHAM, INp., April 17th, ’os. 
& B. S. CONSTANT CO., Bloomington, Ill. 
grain elevators GENTLEMEN:—Having tried your No. 4 U.S. Corn Sheller and tested it 


thoroughly, must say it will surprise any grain man as to its make-up and 


what it will do. 
It does not crack the grain any more than the other makes so univer- 


sally used; I hardly think as much. 
; ISED \ ERY WH It runs easily and will shell more according to its size. All iron; no 
hoppering; small space it occupies, interchangeable concaves, and the fact 


that every piece is bolted from the outside, makes ita very desirable machine. 


It has the best principles and it has eliminated the objectional features 
common to most all other shellers. 


Free Booklet I certainly recommend thisshellerto anyone who wants a good machine; 
one that will free your mind from the worry common to the older ones. 
Send for one Yours with best wishes for the U.S., E. M. FISHER. 


If interested, send for catalogue 
and prices. 


fess Warming & Ventilating Co. || B s CONSTANT Co. 


CUSTOM WORK! 


UTILIZE YOUR POWER 
BY OPERATING A GOOD MILL FOR GRINDING 


. FEED and MEAL... 


ae SRA ERALS ceca 


WE MANUFACTURE 


THREE-ROLL, TWO-BREAK MILLS, 2 Sizes. 
THREE-PAIR HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILLS, 4 Sizes. 
TWO-PAIR HIGH, FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, 5 Sizes, 


owAnd.. VERTICAL 
UNDER RUNNERS, 
PORTABLE FRENCH BUHR MILLS, UPPER RUNNERS, 
85 Sizes and Styles. PULLEY AND GEAR DRIVES. 
3-PAIR-HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILL. SEND FOR BOOK ON MILLS. 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES «x» POWER CONNECTIONS. 


ROPE DRIVES, GEARING, CORN SHELLERS and CLEANERS, GRAIN CLEANERS. 


D UST CO [ L ECTO RS (Tubular, Automatic). 


CU PS We manufacture Elevator Cups for all purposes,and make a greater number of sizes than foundinany standard list. Our Cupshave greater capacity 
< than others of same rated size; for instance, our 3}x3 inch, list peice 9c., has as much capacity as others 34x34 inch, list price 10c. Our prices are right. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


FLOURING MILL ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS... ESTABLISHED 1853. 
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Are You Building a New Elevator? 
Are You Remodeling Your Old One? 


SS I SOF ECONO ID OES | nih a2, Sen OO, 
“Western” Machinery 


Plans furnished 
upon application 


ee Wasthause Sheller 


Wile FOR CATALOG WITH CUTS*AND FULL 
DESERIPTIONS: TO 


UNION [RON WORKS 


DAE GeAerU Rell Li. 


“ Western” Shaker Cleaner 


The Boss Car Loader 


eS _ 


100 PER CENT 
CAINED! 


That is a big increase, but is the direct re- 
sult in every elevator where the 


HALL NON-CHOKABLE BOOT 


displaces the ordinary kind, and is done 
with less power, quicker, and uniformly day 
after day the year’round. But that is not 
all. Being automatic,no attention is required 
while elevating, and chokes cannot occur, 
saving the expense of repairs, mutilating of 
cups and belts, besides reducing your fire 
hazard to zero. 


—= which ts shown in the accompany- 
I= ing cut, ts Without doubt the best 
- car loader on the market. 


For particulars, write to 


——— | Maroa Mfg. Co. 
: ial ave et 3 Maroa, Ill. 


16-inch pulley—16-inch face. 
NON-CHOKING. SENT ON TRIAL. 


i sinters mit. HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO, “ifr 
SCIENTIFIC tnsvaves x EFFICIENCY 
The Standard of the Trade Se eee 


Modern in design—perfect in detail—correct in construction Richardson Automatic Grain Scale 
ess Power 4x0 More Work ||| ——<——OOOOOOOOO 


Interchangeable ring oiling bearings, quick release, automatic relief 
springs, Guplex ball bearings, force feed, renewable eye to feeding head, 
quick plate changing device, EASIEST TRAMMED MILL. 

Grinds ear corn. chop feed, bran, offal, cracks corn, etc., FAST, 
FINE GRINDING. 


Grain Accurately 
weighed while 
running into car. 


Ope Belt : 
ans ae tive Weights recorded. 
SENT 5 
Countershaft Arron cies 
Avoids UPON 
Cross Belts Reliable, 
Durable. 


Gold Medal St. Louis, 1904 


Eleven years’ service in U.S. 


2,000 in actual successful 
service. 
No failures; all satisfied. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


SMITH & SMITH, Selling Agents 


122 Monroe Street, Be se CHICAGO 


Highest Award. 
Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904 


THE FOOS MFG. CO. %: Springteld, Ohio || RICHARDSON SCALE co. 


14-20 PARK ROW, NEW YORK BAGGING MACHINE. 
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Machine- Molded Ge ars 


We manufacture a very complete line of Gears 1-inch pitch and larger; they are 


noted for their strength, durability, true rims, accurate pitch and smooth run- 
ning. Hence they are highly efficient and economical. If you use gears you 


should have our Catalogue No. 27. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO., Western Ave., r7th to 18th Sts, Chicago 


Branch Office: 95 Liberty Street, New York City Agents : Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans 


ECONOF1Y PITLESS 


PATENTED 


WAGON and STOCK SCALE 


Steel Joist, Steel Frame, 
NO PIT TO DIG, 
Frame Only 9 in. High 


ALFALFA 


The Williams Pat. Alfalfa Hay 


CUTTER and GRINDER 


Write For Bulletin No. 6. 
THE WILLIAMS PAT. CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


2705 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


a er 
Original Pitless Wagon Scale. 15 Years on the Market with a Perefct Record 
Thousands in daily use by the most prominent railroads, elevators, mills and grain dealers 


Write for Catalogue, Etc. 


McDONALD BROS., P. 0. Box No. 123, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


Fairbanks 
Scales 


won the Grand Prizeat the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, for the 
very reason that you ought to use them, 


They Ave the Best 


Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engine is the 
most economical power for Elevator or 
Mill use. By using it one man can often 
run the whole elevator. 


Send for Catalogue No. 544. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SALESHOUSES: 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. | 
Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. e 
Cincinnati, O. Omaha, Neb. 
Cleveland. O. Denver, Colo. - ~4 
Indianapolis, Ind. San Francisco, Cal. %G » 
St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. e: 
St. Paul, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah . 
Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore. ; i 


JACKSON, MICH 
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MINNEAPOLIS DUSTLESS 


WAREHOUSE AND ELEVATOR SEPARATOR 


Embodies all the features necessary to make a first-class machine. 
Will do better work and more of it than any cleaner on the market. 


Better made, runs easier and will last longer than any machine made. 


PRICE RIGHT. 


SUPERIOR No. 4 


COMBINATION MACHINE 


FOR SEPARATING OATS FROM WHEAT AND OATS FROM BARLEY 
AND A GENERAL CLEANER 
FOR ELEVATOR, WAREHOUSE, FLOUR AND FEED MILL PURPOSES 


a 


Positively the BEST and MOST PERFECT SUCCOTASH 
SEPARATOR made, and will hold its own for general purposes, clean- 
ing wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, corn, beans, peas, seeds of all kinds, 
doing the work thoroughly, and has a large capacity. Requires but one 
horsepower. 


Order one on 30 days’ trial. 


Write for catalog and prices of our complete line of Elevator and Warehouse Separators and Flax Receivers, Etc. 


J. L. OWENS CO. «15 surcnton st.s.c. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GET THE BEST 


The INVINCIBLE Compound shake HIGH-GRADE Separators. | 
No shake, no tremble, run perfectly steady. Can be placed anywhere in the elevator 
The INVINCIBLE Compound shake high-grade Double Receiving Separator. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U.S. A. 


REPRESENTED BY 


W. J. Scott, 406 Traders’ Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Edward A. Ordway, 612. Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Chas. H. Scott, 307 So. 3d Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. N. Bacon, Blacherne Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. Trask. Lochiel Hote). Harrisburg, Pa. 
Portland Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 


YOUR FEED BUSINESS 


can be largely increased by installing a feed grinder that will 
turn out satisfactory products. The 


Monarch Attrition Mill 


is the one that is found in the plants of the most successful 
feed grinders, because it is the one mill that meets all require- 
ments. Don’t suppose for an instant that this branch of the 
business can be neglected and still make money. Modern 
competition demands that it be kept in a high state of 
efficiency. This is possible only when a MONARCH is used. 


We build our mill 
with Phosphor-bronze 
interchangeable bear- 
ings; cable-chain 
oilers; double movable 
base; safety spring; 
quick release ; relief 
spring; special adjust- 
able three-pulley drive; 
hammered steel shaft- 
ing and ball bearings. In fact, we make it as good as we 
know how. We will send one on trial, or a catalog describing 
the complete line, if you will simply drop us a card expressing 
your preference, 


SPROUT, WALDRON @ CO. 


North Western Branch: 
22-28 and 30 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 
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THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO, 


eevee DEALERS IN eceece 

GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 

CHICAGO, ILL. BRANCH: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


SEEDS 


HAS NO EQUAL 


The McLeod Automatic 
Grain Scale 


Weighs grain accurately while run- 
ning into cars, bins or sacks. 

Weights recorded. Reliable and dur- 
able. Prices reasonable. Sold on ap- 
proval. You cannot buy a better scale 
at any price. Write for particulars. 


McLeod Bros., Marietta, Kan. 


With Sieve Cleaning 
Device 


Our Sieve-Cleaning Device is the great- 
est improvement made in Separators in 
recent years. It results in keeping the 
Sieves perfectly clean at all times and in- 
sures positive and uniform work. With 
this device the Separator is entirely auto- 
matic and requires almost no attention. 


We make the only successful ‘‘Air Cir- 
cuit Separator’ and a full line of Feed - 
Mills, Corn Shellers and Cleaners, Oat 


Clippers, etc. 


We furnish everything necessary to 
thoroughly equip elevators of all kinds and 
capacities. ; 


Send for latest circulars. 


-{LLINOIS 


Sakon Mfg. Coz 


II 


| 


r 
| 
| 


| 
Lome 


a2 


Cross-section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by 
us at Buffalo, N. Y, Three million bushels’ capacity. 
Steel throughout. 


APRIL 


Manufacturers, 
Engineers, 
Contractors. 


firain Elevators of Steel, 


—ALSO= 


Gas Holders with Steel Tanks 


Water and Oil Tanks, 
Steel Buildings, 
z Steel Stacks and 
es Steel Construction of 
ue Every Description, 

; Designed, Furnished and Erected 


in All Parts of the World. 


— General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 


New York Office, Trinity Building, 
111 Broadway. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS . 


“GRAPHITE” 


A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED NUMBER 

CONTAINING SEASONABLE TALKS ON 

GOOD PAINT AND GOOD PAINTING. 
Copies free upon request. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


——- 


eee Ty 
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DON’T BE AFRAID! 


“Clipper” Cleaners Make the Clean- 
ing Proposition Easy 


After you have paid out good money for worthless cleaners, 
and have had the experience and disappointment of having them 
turn out to be miserable failures, you will begin to realize that 
you were handicapped from the start by not having a. 
‘*CLIPPER’’ to do the work. 


‘““ CLIPPER’? CLEANERS are the ACME of PERFEC- 
TION, and wherever used are DIVIDEND PAYERS FROM 
THE START. They are the only successful combination clean- 
ers on the market adapted to cleaning all kinds of grains and 
all kinds of seeds, also beans and peas, equal to ANY SPECIAL 
CLEANER DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR ONE KIND OF 
WORK. 

‘¢CLIPPER’’ CLEANERS are made by skilled workmen, 
of the best materials obtainable, and sold upon their merits upon 


a solid guarantee of satisfaction. Catalogue and further informa- 
tion upon request. 


A.T. FERRELL & CO., - Saginaw, Mich. 


CLEVELAND ELEVATOR 


BucKeT CO. wemewnot™|| KINGSLAND MFG. CO. 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS Offices: 1521 North llth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Improved Shuck Sheller showing 
interior view. 


BE SURE 


To equip your Grain Elevator 
Building with our light self- 
lifting passenger lifts. 
Strong and _ substantially 
made. 

INEXPENSIVE, QUICK 

No more work climbing 
stairs. Cost no more than 
stairways and take up one- 
quarter the room. 

Correspondence invited. 


CATALOGUE SHNEY ELEVATOR ME. ce 


The Largest Order 


For Steel Cleaners that was ever 
placed was for fourteen largest size 


“Eureka” Counterbalanced 
Steel Construction Separators 


Which are now in use in the N. Y. C. R. R. 
Co.’s new elevator at Weehawken, N. J. In- 
vestigate them when in need of Steel Cleaners, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE S. HOWES CO. 


Eureka Works Silver Creek, N. Y. 


The only Sheller for years which 
. has successfully shelled corn 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE SHUCK ON. 


Suitable for Mills, Elevators, Ear Corn, Cobs, 
Clay, Ores, Broken Stone, Coal, Sand and other 
extra heavy substances. General Office and Works: 

226 St. Clair St., Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. 


Established 1856 


CHICAGO OFFICE: H. E. Furnas, 167 Dearborn Ave. MINNEAPOLIS: W. E. Sherer, 3 Chamber of Commerce 
KANSAS CITY: J. N. Heater, Hotel Savoy 
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AT THE TOP> 


In Construction—Operation and Successful Results Attained 


oe 


CoO 


3e°6:0.8:0:8;6.0.8.0)8;6, 0,0, 8,00,6;058,0.8,8,8-8.8,8-8- 8.8.8, 8 86,8788. 8 a: 


i A Practically Indestructible Machine 


The Monitor Steel Construction Oat Clipper 


This Oat Clipper is made throughout of steel construction and is practically indestructible from fire, wear or other causes. 

A decided advantage in many cases over the wood constructed type. 

It follows the general lines of construction that have made our regular Oat Clippers the standard of excellence in the 
country. 

It is made, however, only in larger sizes with capacities ranging from 400 to 1,500 bushels per hour. 

We also make a Warehouse Separator of all steel construction, and the large number of orders which we have received 


during the past year for both the Oat Clipper and Warehouse Separator indicates that there isan actual need for steel machines 
of the superb Monitor type of ‘construction. 

Our illustrated catalogue, detailing all our lines of Hlevator and Warehouse Machines, Flax and Seed Cleaners. is merely 
awaiting your request to have it go forward without delay. 

Whether you contemplate purchases or not you should have this catalogue 
before you, so that when you are in the market you will be in touch with the 
latest and best in Warehouse and Hlevator Machines. 


SCASBCRSECRCRC ATE CACOEORCC ECOSTORE 


BeOS 


UNTLEY MFG.CO. 


SILVER CREEK.NY USA 


BRANCH OFFICES’ 


302 Traders Building. Chicago, Ill., F. M. Smith, Agent 
316-318 4th Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Shuler, Agent 
121 Front St.. New York, N. Y., J. W. Perrine, Agent 
Berger, Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents 


SEER RECON. 


Hotel Savoy, Kansas City, Mo., H. C. Draver, Southwestern Agent 


